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sumptuous New Colour Book by the Author of « 

AND ITS STORY,” the’ latter the Ao pois 
Colour Book of last season, both on accownt of the 
Letterpress and the Illustrations. Messrs.DENT woylq 
like to point out that all their Colour Books are dis. 
tinguished by the collaboration which takes plan 
between Artist and Author—the Pictures are pr 
parcel of the book, elucidating and illustrating the Text 
while the Text is not merely a peg on which to-hang 
the Pictures. In short, these books have, Jirst, a litera 
and historical importance, which the Pictures do big 
serve to enhance. 


PARIS ana its Story, 


By THOMAS OKEY, Author of “ Venice.” 

With. over 120 Illustrations, 50 being in Colour, by 
O. F. M. WARD, together with many Reproductions of 
famous Pictures and Statuary, and numerous Line 
Illustrations throughout the book, £1 1s. net. 

ALSO A LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 
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Uniform in size with “ Paris and its Story.” 
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W. ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
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ALSO A LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 
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SPECIAL NOTE.—Early in OCTOBER Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO. will issue 
the First Number of a small Magazine, entitled The TEMPLE CLASSICS 
MAGAZINE, containing various Articles of a literary nature, The First 
Number will be sent FREE to all those forwarding thew Names avd 
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THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 
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ALCUIN AND HIS FORERUNNERS.* 
Tus scholarly and learned monograph is an extremely 
important contribution to the early history of mediaeval 
education in Europe. Mr. Gaskoin has thrown much new 
light into the comparative darkness of the age of Charlemagne 
and the century preceding that age, a period concerning 
which we know too little, but might well, if this type of 
patient, earnest work were but vigorously pursued, know much 
more, The eighth-century revival of letters in the British 
Isles and France is the basis of the whole system of mediaeval 
learning, and the history of European education can never 
be placed upon a scientific basis until the great Western 
yevival after the decay of the Western Empire has been fully 
explored. 
It was not essential to Mr. Gaskoin’s theme to develop the 
relationship between the learning of the moribund Empire 
and the learning that it handed on to the Empire of Charle- 
magne, by way, strangely enough, of Ireland and Engiand. 
Yet this relationship is of real importance, as the greatly 
obscured connecting-link between classical and post-classical 
times and the education of our own day. The extinction 
of the Western Empire with the enforced resignation of 
Romulus Augustulus in 476 A.D. made, it is true, Con- 
stantinople the seat of universal Empire, and the Western 
Empire a province of the Eastern. But dark and disordered 
as this province was in the latter half of the fifth century, it 
isnot true to assert that all culture had fled, or that Greek, 
the instrument of culture, had vanished. About the very 
time that Augustulus laid aside the purple Sidonius was 
polishing up his Greek to read Menander with his grandson, as 
Ausonius had done a century before. Theodosius, the Greek 
grammarian, obtained his vogue between the days of Ausonius 
and those of Sidonius. There must have been Greek students 
at Bordeaux and Lyons till about the end of the fifth century. 
It was early in that century that Palladius, probably a native 
of a Greek city in Southern Gaul, became a Roman missionary 
to Ireland, entrusted by Pope Celestine with the work of 
organising the Christian Church already established there. 
Perhaps here we may see something of the origin of the early 
Trish culture in so far as it exhibited a knowledge of the 
Greek tongue. An independent and almost contemporary 
Christian Mission from Gaul to Ireland met with even more 
success than that which attended the Mission of Palladius. 
It was that of St. Patrick (440 A.D.), who was in no sense 
an emissary of Rome, who, indeed, seems to have introduced 
into Ireland the Christianity and the ritual of Alexandria, and 
thus gave an independent stimulus to Irish Greek studies. 
Those efforts were the last that emanated from Gaul. 
Towards the end of the sixth century classical learning seems 
tohave vanished from that province, for Gregory of Tours, 
who, like Sidonius, was a Gallican Bishop, apparently knew 
no Greek, while his Latin is much inferior to that of Sidonius. 
Now this very period is noteworthy for England in the fact 
that Augustine then (596 A.D.) came to this island in much 
the same capacity as Palladius had gone to Ireland a century 
and a half before. During that period, despite the struggles 
between the Britons and the Saxons, learning had not alto- 
gether died away in Britain, for we know that Fastidius, 
Britanniarum Episcopus, writing about 430 A.D., was well 
acquainted with the Vulgate, and that in the sixth century 
Gildas was a sound Latinist. In Ireland a period of com- 
parative peace had, in the sixth century, fostered the growth 
of learning, though the evidence for the existence of a Greek 
school in the seventh century is not strong. Adamnan, who 
died about 704, knew little Greek or Hebrew; and there does 
not appear to be any conclusive evidence for Mr. Gaskoin’s 
assertion that Cumine Ailbhe, in the third quarter of the 





* Alcuin: his Life and Work. By C. J, B. Gaskoin, M.A, Cambridge: at 
the University Press, [8s, 6d, net.] 





seventh century, was well acquainted with these tongues. The 
missionary Columban (512-597) and the monk Augustine, who 
quotes Eusebius in the first balf of the seventh century, were, 
however, certainly acquainted with Greek, and prove the per- 
sistence of Greek learning in these islands from the earliest 
times. 

With the advent of Augustine, and the founding of 
the School of Canterbury, the British classical tradition 
received a new stimulus. Dead though Greek was in Gaul, 
it was alive enough in Italy. There were Greek colonies in 
Southern Italy. The Eastern Emperor was still the law- 
giver for the West, and in the sixth century Justinian issued 
most of his Novels to the Codes in Greek; and though the 
Rome of Gregory the Great (590-604) was not perhaps a city 
of culture, we may agree with Mr. Gaskoin in refusing to lay 
too much stress on that Pope’s “famous rebuke to Desiderius 
of Vienne for teaching grammar in his cathedral church.” 
Priscian, the grammarian, whose works were the basis of all 
the pre-Renaissance grammars, died in the second half of the 
sixth century (562 A.D.), and in the seventh century Greek- 
speaking Popes occupied the Pontifical throne, and corre- 
sponded in Greek with the African Churches. 

Augustine, therefore, brought to Canterbury a living Greek 
tongue and the residue of the culture of the fallen Empire. 
With the seventh century we thus have in these islands two 
distinct centres of Greek learning. In 669-70 A.D. Theodore 
of Tarsus, Benedict Biscop the Northumbrian, and the Abbot 
Adrian came to Canterbury to carry on the work of 
Augustine, and these scholars rapidly developed an educa- 
tional system which was so effective that Bede tells that there 
were living in the year 732 A.D. disciples of these teachers 
to whom Greek and Latin were as familiar as their mother- 
tongues. The culture of Ireland flourished side by side with 
that of England. Fergil, or Virgilius, the geometer, who left 
Ireland fully equipped with both Greek and Latin learning in 
745 A.D., and who died as Bishop of Salzburg in 785 A.D., 
perhaps was the representative of both movements, for we 
know that the learning of the Schools of Canterbury and 
Northumbria, as represented by Aldhelm (639-709 A.D.), 
John of Beverley, and Bede (673-735 A.D.), had penetrated to 
Ireland as surely as that of Ireland had penetrated to Northern 
England. Learning gradually found its centre of gravity in 
the North, passing from Canterbury to Jarrow, and from 
Jarrow to York, where in the eighth century education was 
highly organised. 

Alcuin was born of noble Northumbrian parents about 
the year of Bede’s death. “His lot was cast in evil times.” 
The School of York was the only redeeming feature in 
the England of that day. “The light was fading in 
almost every department of life.’ Northumbria itself was 
desolated with the internecine quarrels of petty Kings. 
Alcuin was the most promising pupil of Egbert, Archbishop 
of York, himself a pupil of Bede, and in later years Alcuin 
directed the school, pursuing the methods of Bede and his suc- 
cessors, Egbert and Aelbert. ‘The influence of Ireland on this 
Northern school was exhausted, and Alcuin was not a scholar 
in the sense that that term was understood by his predeces- 
sors. Yet in dark days he gave to learning something more 
than a mere access of scholarship. He gave it both light and 
leading, and the School of York drew scholars from all parts, 
and its library manuscripts from all lands. Alcuin himself 
aided in the important task of accumulating books, and 
repeatedly visited the Continent for that purpose. In 781 he 
was despatched to Rome to receive from Pope Adrian the 
pall for Eanbald I, the new Archbishop of York. At 
Parma he encountered—not for the first time—Charle- 
magne, and was pressed by him to join his Court. The 
offer was an irresistible temptation. Despite the brilliancy 
of the School of York, the darkness of England as a 
whole threatened its extinction. England had already added 
to her Litany the bitter cry, “From the fury of the 
Northmen, good Lord, deliver us!” So in 782 Alcuin joined 
Charlemagne and became the Master of the Palace School,— 
the school that formed the model of King Alfred’s school a 
century later. This teaching work was varied with certain 
diplomatic labours largely in connection with England. His 
last visit to our island was in 792-93. 

Alcuin’s life from 793 to 796 was still filled with the duties 
of the Palace School, and he seems to have played some part 
in the Synod of Frankfort (794), which condemned the doctrine 
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of Adoption as put forward by Elipandus, Archbishop of 
Toledo, and the Spanish Church. In the following year he 
was made Abbot of St. Martin’s at Tours, and was thus 
relieved from the actual burden of teaching, while he was still 
in a position to watch over national learning as the head of 
perhaps the richest Abbey in Europe. There he spent the last 
eight years of his life. Mr. Gaskoin traces these important 
years in close detail from Alcuin’s extant letters—mostly 
written to his beloved friend, Arno of Salzburg—and 
in doing so gives us a vivid picture of the times, and of 
Alcuin’s part in the Adoptionist and other controversies. His 
extraordinary activity of mind enabled him to exercise a great 
influence over the most notable personalities and movements 
of the strange period in which he lived. With his death at 
dawn on Whit-Sunday (May 19th), 804, a light passed out of 
Europe. 

Before leaving this valuable book we must give a word of 
praise to Mr. Gaskoin’s admirable summary of Alcuin’s work, 
—theological, educational, liturgical, and Biblical. The acute 
statement of the difficult Adoptionist controversy is a most 
scholarly piece of work, and is of lasting value as a contribu- 
tion to the history of the Church. Alcuin’s treatises against 
the Adoptionists are not his least title to fame. His 
hope was to carry the learning of the past into the future, 
and despite the darkness that followed the death of Charle- 
magne, he was, in fact, successful, for the Alcuinian tradition 
ran like a gold thread through the darkness, connecting 
classical times with the Renaissance of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, and so with the greater Renaissance and 
the Reformation. 

There are two facts that Mr. Gaskoin might usefully have 
noticed in his detailed narrative of the Carolingian Revival. 
A definite effort was made by Rome to prevent its lapse into 
darkness. Pope Eugenius II. in his Canon of 826 A.D., 
De scholis reparandis pro studio literarum, certainly strove to 
carry on the Alcuinian tradition. In England itself that 
tradition did not wholly fail, since we know that throughout 
the Saxon period Greek was used in part of the Church 
services in various places. The Psalter of King Athelstan, 
for instance, contains the Litany of the Saints, the Pafer- 
noster, and the Apostles’ Creed in Greek. 





LEAN’S ENGLISH APHORISMS.* 
WHat a monument to one man’s compendious industry is the 
late Vincent Stuckey Lean’s dictionary of aphorisms, phrases, 
and superstitions; and what a reminder of, as well as a monu- 
ment to, human folly and unreasonableness has he not preserved 
in his local proverbs and folk-lore! Nevertheless, the folk-lore 
of ill luck and good luck has many points of interest, notably 
when compared with that of other countries, and one can 
safely say we English are not one whit more foolish than our 
neighbours. Mr. Lean’s diligence enables one to note resem- 
blances between English, Italian, and Spanish proverbs 
and superstitions, though he has not taken the trouble to 
translate them. The wassailing of trees and cattle and crops, 
for instance, is common, even among the “ untutored Indians.” 
But some of the customs connected with certain seasons are 
truly marvellous. The Bulgarian beats the village dogs on 
Ash Wednesday to prevent their going mad during the rest 
of the year. Insome parts of England “tansy pudding” is 
still eaten on Easter Day, either before or after a gume of 
football, we forget which. Tansy is the Christian substitute 
for the Jewish “ bitter herbs.” Devonshire people still 
think that you must have duck on Easter Day if you are 
to pay your debts. The superstitions concerning special days 
must alone have made life an ordeal to ignorant people two 
hundred years ago. Childermas was one of these unlucky 
days. The moon has still an extraordinary influence; every 
one, we should say, knows some superstition concerning that 
innocent luminary. When one thinks about it, a certain fear 
of the moon is as natural as the universal confidence in the 
sun, upon which our welfare so entirely depends. Mr. Lean 
has collected a wonderful assortment of charms, presentiments, 
antipathies, divinations, and omens, and brings some very 
curious contemporary evidence of travellers as to the preva- 
lence of the fear of the “jettatura” among Orientals and 
Jews. Tothis day Italians who disbelieve in it dare not say so. 





* Lean’s Collectanea: English and other Proverbs, Folk-lore, and pretties, 
By Vincent Stuckey Lean, 5 vols. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, [£5 5s, net.] 
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Colours, again, provide us with some most interest; 
in Vol. II. of the Collectanea. Take yellow, for instance, 
anciently the dress of bankrupts and slaves and the livery of 
the clergy, as Mr. Lean reminds us. He might have adlied 
that besides the Pope’s guard, the bodyguard of Mamelukeg 
and the Spanish Halberdiers wore it,—yellow being the 
colour of the house of Austria. Yellow, which in England 
has usually degrading associations, is a sacred colour to the 
Buddhist. One recollects the story of some Rajputs who 
made a great stand against the army of George Thomas, 
the Irish adventurer; how they drank opium together 
and wrapping themselves in the Yellow Robes of Fate, 
charged twenty-two times, till the last man rode alone pr 
the enemy. 

Local English proverbs have given Mr. Lean plenty of 
scope for research, yet even his untiring industry was unable 
to explain some of the grotesque beliefs and sayings of the 
English countryman. Those very unmannerly sayings about 
places, mostly due to exigencies of metre and rhyme and the 
use of alliteration, appear, of course,—“ Wiltshire moon- 
rakers,” “Kentish stomachs,” “silly Suffolk,” « yellow 
bellies” (Fen people), “ Essex calves,” “ Norfolk dumplings,” 
“Hertfordshire hedgehogs,” and innumerable others. Mr. 
Lean quotes under “ Kent,” for the “L. C. & D.” the “Land 
“em, Smash ’em, and Do for ’em,” a very poor effort of wit, 
Compare this with the “M.S. & L.”: “ Money, Sunk and Lost,” 
or “ Muddle, Smash, and Lingo,” neither of which he seems 
to have heard. He does not quote the story anent “Kentish 
stomachs.” Does not Pegge tell it? A man was asked in a 
vivd-voce examination to define an abyss, and replied; 
“Stomachum Kantianum.” Nor does he give the witty 
saying describing the male population of Bath: “Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern.” But it is ungrateful to find fault, 
and it was a happy idea to include some local Italian 
proverbs after the Scotch, so that one can compare the 
rather acid wisdom of the Italians with that of the British 
Isles. 

Two more instances of Mr. Lean’s industry are the 
sections in the third volume entitled “A New Treasury 
of Similes” and “ Alliteratives.” One would think that 
a collection of so many impromptu sayings would be w.- 
profitable, and, indeed, one is struck by the many unreal 
and altogether strained similes. “As slick and soft as the 
back of a swan.” Alliteration alone could have suggested 
this simile; the back of a swan is not softer than the back of 
aduck. “As sick as acat” finds no place in the treasury, 
though it is in far more common use than “as sick as a dog”; 
neither does “as nimble as ninepence,” which one has often 
heard, nor “as right as rain.” Some similes have not even the 
excuse of alliteration. “To blush like copper,” for instance, 
Possibly it alludes to those unfortunate people who blush down 
to their necks; but it is not a poetical simile. A collection of 
similes trenches largely on a collection of alliterations; the 
tendency of even an impromptu simile is to be alliterative, so 
that a treasury of the one includes some of the best known of 
the other. 

The fourth volume has a valuable compilation of “Old and 
Disused Words and Phrases,” not alphabetically arranged 
throughout, but several short series printed one after another; 
verily “fine confused” reading, but most interesting and 
entertaining; as are also Mr. Lean’s contributions to Notes 
and Queries. Ours is a wealthy language, so that many 
words become obsolete, because we absorb new ones, and 
cannot keep a large vocabulary in constant use. “ We take 
in more than we can chew,” to use an American aphorism. 
Moreover, the tendency of modern writers to the short 
sentence must limit them to the familiar words in 
constant use. Again, people who read much use in 
humorous conversation and polite chaff words derived 
from Latin and Greek with all sorts of varied meanings 
and shades of expression. On the other hand, a well- 
read person is ignorant of the names of half the objects 
he sees every day of his life. The countryman, the artisan, 
and the sailor preserve these; and probably the vocabu- 
lary of the unlearned is a great deal larger than some of 
us in our educated superiority imagine to be the case. 
Besides these, there are many words known now only to 
the older generation. Why some words should be ousted 
by others is incomprehensible. “Elbowing” is generally 
used for “shouldering,” as Mr. Lean indicates; yet 
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“shouldering” is the right word to use; it is more expres- 


sive, and it is more accurate,—a man uses his shoulders 
in working through a crowd, for the simple reason that the 
crowd would not allow him to use his elbows. “ Baker- 
kneed” is an expressive phrase, seldom used now; the 
carrying of heavy weights by butchers and bakers has led 
to the simile. We cannot help wishing that Mr. Lean had 
given us a little more light on a peculiarity of some c'‘d 
words and phrases,—the alteration in their meaning. He says, 
for instance, that the phrase, “ There is no love lost between 
ys” was not originally an ironical saying. “To puta spoke 
in his wheel” was declared by one student in Notes and 
Querics to have originally possessed a friendly meaning. Mr. 
Lean successfully demolished this theory ; and it is extremely 
unlikely that the saying should ever have had so elaborate 
a significance. All sayings specifying material and par- 
ticular assistance have an ironical meaning, indicating the 
possibility of doing damage under the guise of assistance. 
We should have “put our shoulder to the wheel” if we 
had really meant to be of use. While throwing much light 
on some obscure phrases and words, the compiler of the 
Collectanea is often content merely to quote a sentence or 
stanza containing them; and this must be a matter for regret, 
as no man possessed a wider range of reading or a greater 
patience in research. 

We feel this the more when perusing the collection of 
“English Aphorisms,” some of which, notwithstanding the 
declaration of the table of contents, are quoted without any 
reference. But as it is, the collection is a remarkable one, on 
which Mr. Lean had practically spent a lifetime. “Oh! 
the pride of a cobbler’s dog” is one of those grains of 
observation such a collection as this furnishes. He illu- 
minates a great many with quotations and short notes and 
glosses, and has added to some their Italian and Spanish 
equivalents. Not the least extraordinary feature about Mr. 
Lean’s reading was its real breadth. He did not despise 
modern aphorisms. Among his phrases and aphorisms one 
comes across some extracted from the daily papers. “ Cheap 
money bangs everything” is a saying from ‘Change. Also 
“Qut a loss and run a profit.” He quotes Sydney Smith 
and Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s clever definition of Church parties: 
“ Attitudinarians, Platitudinarians, and Latitudinarians.” 
Handley Cross provides us with “No man is a match for 
a woman till he marries.” The “Biglow Papers” give us 
“The one that first gits mad’s most ollers wrong,” with the 
note by Mr. Lean as to the demonstration of its falsity. 
He quotes Tennyson’s “He makes no friend who never 
made a foe.” Could he not have included “Kind hearts 
are more than coronets”? Perhaps he might have added 
the poet’s 

“Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old.” 


He would have had to quote Jeremiah, however, “ Can a maid 
forget her ornaments ?” and he had to draw tbe line some- 
where. We may doubt at times whether Mr. Lean always 
got hold of the best form of a proverb,—for instance, the 
whist maxim, which he quotes as “ King ever, queen never”; 
his erudition did not always make him exact, but we could 
trust him better than any other man. There is no collection 
of English proverbs equal to his, though others, as Trench’s, 
by limiting their subject, and selecting only the best of 
other races as well, have produced a more instructive series, 
and exhibited human wisdom in more striking forms. 
A careful reader might find omissions in these “English 
Aphorisms.” “Never do a kindness without throwing out 
a fender,” for example, a proverb worthy of an Italian 
origin, 

A complete list of authorities is given, and a fairly compre- 
hensive index. The Collectanea is a truly fascinating work, 
for a reader may find miscellaneous information on all depart- 
ments of human life; and, we take it, students of English 
literature will find it indispensable. Mr. Lean went to the 
root of a matter, and searchers after hidden and obscure 
meanings will find many an occasion to bless the patient toil 
which has accumulated so much material for others. Not 
the least of the good work the late Mr. Lean has done for 
students and readers is to show them a little more of the 
real wealth, still only partly revealed, which our literature 
holds in store for us. 


TERESA Y AHUMADA* 

THE greatest of the mystics and the most practical of women, 
learned and beautiful, full of the joy of living and enthusiastic 
for self-sacrifice, enamoured of martyrdom, but without a 
trace of the morbid self-pity that makes its entertainers their 
own victims, Teresa of Ahumada, saint, foundress, organiser, 
is a personality whose interest for posterity breaks “fresh 
springs” in every new development of thought that marks 
the progress of the generations. At this moment, when 
mysticism is not only in the air but in the fashion, she is 
especially interesting, and one welcomes M. Joly’s study of 
her life and work as directing attention to her writings, re- 
gretting only that her latest interpreter has not sueceeded in 
giving a firmer outline to his subject. M. Joly appears to 
us to have studied his heroine at too close quarters. He is 
too much on the defensive about her. Sympathy with her 
mind and character is carried by him to a point that makes 
him over-sensitive to the adverse criticism of the school of 
psychology which would reduce all experience passing the 
average understanding of “ the man in the street ” to hallucina- 
tion generated by diseased nerves. And he rather spoils his 
book by mixing up controversy with narrative, and over- 
loading citations with commentary. St. Teresa is a person 
who neither requires apology nor admits of explanation. She 
needs nothing but introduction. For her genius was of that 
highest class which, where it touches the earth, is so simple, 
and yet so comprehensive, that the common-sense of normal 
men and women responds to it intuitively, while in those 
matters which transcend ordinary intelligence it moves with 
the ease of a natural progression along the lines of thought 
that trace the evolution of the remoter realities from the 
nearer ones. ‘Teresa convinces us by her obviousness where we 
are able to follow her, by her reasonableness and moderation 
in argument where her conclusions elude us. Indeed, her clear- 
ness of thought and mastery of expression in the region of the 
“ mysteries” are so remarkable that her thoughts make sense 
for us even where we are obliged to translate her terms into the 
equivalents of another scheme of philosophy before we can 
accept her propositions. And as for her sanity, it proves itself 
in her works. She may have suffered in her nerves—most 
women who are delicately organised and finely endowed do 
suffer in their nerves—but all nerve-suffering is not allied to 
madness, ‘and in her case, certainly, mental balance was-not 
disturbed by the maladies of her physique. To be satisfied of 
this one has only to read her own account of herself as she 
gave it in her singularly frank and full letters, and in the 
instructions to her prioresses preserved in The Book of the 
Foundations. Nor in order to understand her mind is it 
necessary to read all her letters, or even one of her works in 
its entirety. Like all great geniuses, she stamped her com- 
plete self upon every part of everything that she did or wrote, 
and we find her in full force and lucidity upon every page, 
almost in every sentence. 

More people know, or know of, The Interior Castle and 
The Way of Perfection than The Book of the Foundations or 
the Letters, and yet for the general reader there is more con- 
genial matter in the two last-named works than in the others, 
In The Way of Perfection and The Interior Castle St. Teresa 
reduces her experience to a specific system for the culture of 
the soul. In the Letters and the Foundations she reveals her- 
self as the strenuous reformer, administrator, and foundress 
of Carmelite convents. Regarded merely as an administra- 
tor, she ranks with the greatest of governing women, such 
as Queen Elizabeth and Sarah Jennings; but the divine 
“secret” that made her a saint as well as a ruler enabled her 
to keep warm to the end of her life all the tender charities of 
a most motherly heart, in spite of the sagacity that discovered 
the weaknesses and unworthinesses of the characters she 
dwelt with, and of the frequent disappointments which turn 
great aspirations to bitterness in souls that have no super- 
mundane anchorage. For twenty years of her life she lived 
in the Convent of the Incarnation, “shut up with five 
hundred other women,” and in that time she learned all that 
there is to learn about the weaknesses of her own sex. 
And she came to the conclusion that the only way to live 
peaceably in such circumstances is to ignore every- 
thing except one’s duty, one’s own faults—and God. That 











* Saint Teresa, 1515-1582. By Henri Joly. Translated by Emilv M, Walker. 
London: Duckworth and Co. [3s.] 
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was the advice she gave later to other women in the 
same position. She learned also how to govern, and 
she came to set a very high value upon judgment and 
cleverness in nuns. She recognised no direct connection 
between stupidity and goodness, and attached the greatest 
importance to strenuous will as a factor in religion and con- 
duct. This view is brought out in a particularly instructive 
manner in all that she writes about her visions, as well as in 
one wonderful chapter of the Foundations devoted to the 
treatment of the so-called malady of “melancholia.” Melan- 
choly or “melancholia” was evidently the name given in the 
sixteenth century to the diseased conditions of mind and 
body which we in our day loosely call “hysteria.” Teresa, 
without any pretension to medical science or parade of 
technical terms, describes the disease perfectly, and pre- 
scribes for it upon precisely the lines recommended by the 
most up-to-date mental pathology of modern times. And, 
similarly, she is at the point—if not a little beyond it—of 
modern science in her observation of trances and her in- 
valuable distinction between the states of “rapture” and 
“abstraction of mind.” Rapture she recognises as a very 
high condition of the soul. In it a “union of all the powers” 
is accomplished. It lasts only a short time,and leaves behind 
it “an interior light.” But she has also observed—though 
never experienced—“ abstraction of mind in some persons 
to whom our Lord gave many delights in prayer and who are 
not slothful in disposing themselves to receive such favours.” 
She is inclined to regard these prolonged abstractions with 
distrust. Continued too long, she tells us, they reduce the 
person who suffers them to a condition of idiocy, and she 
commits herself to a most illuminating pair of definitions in 
order to show the difference between the two conditions :— 

“Some one may ask me, what is the difference between this 

suspension of the soul and a rapture? It is the same at least 
in appearance, and they have reason for their opinion, but it 
is not so in reality. For,a rapture, or union of all the powers, 
lasts but a short time (as I have said) and leaves great effects 
and an interior light in the soul, with many other great benefits; 
the understanding does nothing, but our Lord it is who works in 
the will. But in the other case it is quite different; for although 
the body be seized, yet the will, the memory and the understand- 
ing are not, but all perform their functions, though irregularly, 
and perhaps without staying long on one thing; here the differ- 
ence will be discovered.” 
Her own mystical experiences were of the nature of rapture, 
and she spoke of them unwillingly, confessing herself in- 
capable of saying how she saw, or heard, or understood. Only 
in obedience to the command of her spiritual superiors did 
she write an account of them :— 

“Nothing interior, nor exterior is seen, because they do not 
come from the imagination. But without seeing anything, the 
soul knows what the object is, and whence it is represented to 
her, and this more clearly than if she actually saw it with her 
eyes, except that she sees nothing in particular. It is just as if 
she perceived some person to be near her, though, being in the 
dark, she does not see any one; yet she knows for certain that he 
is near her. This comparison, however, is not sufficient to make 
the subject clear, because he who is in the dark can tell, by some 
way or other, that a person is near him, either by hearing a noise, 
or by having known beforehand that the individual is there. But 
here there is nothing of the kind, for without any interior or 
exterior words the soul understands most clearly the object repre- 
sented to her, on what side it is, and sometimes what it signifies. 
But she understands not how, or by what means, she knows this; 
all she knows is that it so happens, and she cannot tell exactly 
how long it lasts. When it has passed away, in vain she 
endeavours to remember how it was represented to her before. 
Then she knows that such an attempt would only be an effect of 
the imagination, and not a representation, for this is independent 
of any endeavours on our part, and so are all supernatural things. 
Hence it is that those to whom God shows these favours esteem 
themselves much less, and are far more humble than they would 
be if no such things happened, because they see it is a favour 
given to them, which cannot be taken away or bestowed by any 
one else except God.”* 

Teresa came of good stock by both her parents. She 
belonged toa noble family, and was the youngest of eleven 
children, and before she embraced the conventual life she 
had abundant opportunity of seeing and knowing the world. 
Her home affections were strong, and she records that the 
agony of leaving her father’s house for the cloister was as sharp 
as death; none the less, no one saw in her anything “ but an 
unshaken courage.” Her self-knowledge was as sure as her 
reading of other people, and the memory of her youth, in 
which she had too little “love for God,” and also too little 





* Letter to the Reverend Father Alvarez, of the Society of Jesus, 





pity for her fellow-creatures, was ever at hand in later wis 
to temper her judgments of the young girls under her ie 
M. Joly’s biography brings out the human side of th 
woman most admirably, though his rather confused method 
as has been already indicated, does imperfect justice to her 
intellectual qualities, and makes the story of her life lesg 
clear than it should be. 3 





PROFESSOR DEECKE ON ITALY* 


From the point of view of useful information, everything 
about Italy is to be found in this large but fairly compact 
volume. It has little or nothing of artistic, romantic, ‘or 
poetical interest, though the poets and painters find their 
place in its pages, as they could hardly fail to do, and the 
few words of literary criticism that the author allows himself 
here and there are so good as to make us wish for more, But 
he is consistent in keeping everything in the book subordinate 
to the central subject, and notices no poem, novel, or picture 
except in its effect on the character or position of Italy. And 
we must say that on the whole he successfully accomplishes 
the difficult and rather thankless task of writing of Italy 
without a touch of enthusiasm, viewing her in all her 
developments under the dry light of scientific knowledge, 
studying “the land and people without considerations of 
passion or of party.” The book is one to which writers of 
modern European history, seekers after statistics of any 
kind, geographers, geologists, agriculturists, financiers, may 
turn with confidence when Italy is their theme. They will 
find here everything they want to know, examined with 
German thoroughness, and set forth clearly and shortly; 
indeed, the clever condensation of an enormous mass of 
material is one of the book’s most striking features, 

An idea of Professor Deecke’s plan in giving this account 
of Italy may be gained by glancing at his table of contents, 
He begins by describing in several chapters the physical 
features of the country, its bounding seas, its mountain 
chains and sea-coasts and islands; and a short chapter on the 
discoveries and theories of early geographers, Pliny, Ptolemy 
of Alexandria, Albertus Magnus, Bernhard Sylvanus, and 
others, is curious and interesting. The chapters on geology 
and volcanoes are very learned,—they might be almost too 
much so for the ordinary reader, were it not that nothing can 
be really uninteresting which deals with the making of Italy; 
and, indeed, there are many fascinating details to be picked 
out here, as in the following chapter on climate, with its 
statistics and temperature tables. The hydrography of Italy, 
few as her important rivers are, makes a delightful subject. 
Even apart from all their associations, the Italian rivers are 
full of varied character, sometimes destructive, sometimes 
beneficial ; the story of the Tiber or of the Arno might make 
a book. Then there are the lakes and their origin, the story 
of the aqueducts,—all the scientific detail, in fact, which lies 
behind the beauty that lovers of Italy knowandadore. Plants 
and animals make an interesting section, and Professor 
Deecke is carried a little off his feet by the wild flowers; the 
scent of violets in the mountains intoxicates him. They 
“ diffuse a truly astonishing fragrance of which it is almost 
impossible to form a conception.” This is satisfactory, for 
we must confess to being rather angry with his description of 
the olive, just before: “An unattractive tree with a grey 
bark.” 

After this come chapters on the people of Italy—including 
a great many statistics and some rather unflattering descrip- 
tions of life and character—on the history of the Peninsula, 
a cleverly condensed sketch; on products, commerce, trade, 
manufactures, political institutions. This last section in- 
cludes taxation, a painful subject; building societies, of which 
the same may be said; Universities, railways and other means 
of transit. For the troubles and scandals caused by “an 
intolerable load of taxation” Professor Deecke has his 
remedy,—“a somewhat more general amount of honesty, 
and a progressive income tax.” This is an instructive 
chapter, an object-lesson on taxation as it should not be. 
It is written, of course, from an entirely German point of 
view. 

“Art, Language, and Science” will be more attractive to 





* Italy: a Popular Account of the Country, its People and_its Institutions 
Sc wnegear | Malta and Sardinia). By Professor W. Deecke. With numerous 

aps and Illustrations. Translated by H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. [l5s.] 
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wnany reeders; and the last part of the book, the long chapter 
on topography, which is a description of the whole surface of 
the country, and a fairly full account of _the principal towns 
and cities, is in itself a mine of information for any one who 
wants a good working idea of modern Italy. The whole book 
js largely supplied with plans and illustrations. 
There is one subject, perhaps, which Professor Deecke has 
failed to treat with the scientific impartiality which he claims 
for his work as a whole. It is unusual, indeed, to find the 
subject of religion treated “ without considerations of passion 
or of party,” and this is not quite the case in the chapter 
on the Church and public worship. No one, in a book of 
this cort, would expect the Roman Church to meet with 
any special favour; and in writing of Italy it is, of course, 
impossible to ignore one of the most powerful factors 
in Italian life. The word “Rome” has not yet, in any 
case, come to mean exclusively the capital of Italy. It 
takes more than forty’years to wipe out the influence and the 
traditions of eighteen centuries. Professor Deecke was bound 
to give what account he could of the present working of the 
Roman Church, and no one has a right to complain if he 
dwells on the foolish developments in the way of superstition 
which have sprung out of the ignorant devoutness of the 
population, or on the lingering paganism still existing in a 
country where, more than anywhere else, Christianity took 
literally the place of the old gods. But there seems no reason 
why he should not content himself here, as in his chapters on 
other Italian affairs, with telling the plain facts and letting a 
reader draw his own inferences. The book is not meant for a 
controversial manual: it is supposed to be a scientific account 
of the present state of Italy. The following is an odd way of 
putting things, and shows the agnostic bias of the author :— 
“The women, indeed, as the church attendance always shows, 
are pious almost without exception and observant of their 
religious duties, and this will surprise no one, considering 
their one-sided education and their secluded lives.” To an 
old-fashioned person of any denomination it will seem strange 
that a woman’s religion should be a matter of contemptuous 
regret. 

Professor Deecke does not view with any special admiration 
the ecclesiastical policy of the kingdom of Italy; one reads, 
indeed, between the lines that he thinks it not nearly thorough 
and consistent enough. Writing of the confiscation of the 
religious houses, and of compulsory military service, he says: 

“These regulations, however, have been applied in the half 
and half manner characteristic of Italy. Monasteries continue 
to exist in the country, and novices, both monks and nuns, are 
received secretly, often in foreign countries. The clergy already 
ordained are usually excused from military service or are 
exempted upon some excuse or other. The vast ecclesiastical 
possessions seized by the State were sold or squandered in the 
course of a few years. Instead of realising gradually, they were 
thrown on the market simultaneously, went at ridiculously low 
prices, and were partly bought up for very little by the wealthy 
ecclesiastical institutions. In Sicily the intention was to create 
afree yeomanry by breaking up the confiscated lands, the price 
of which was to be paid off in eighteen years. Instead of being 
bought up by the poor, however, they have come into the hands 
of well-to-do people and companies, who, after paying the rent 
for a few years, had so exhausted the soil that it had no further 

value, and was simply given back to the Treasury. Thus this 
enormous source of income, which might have proved a blessing 
to thousands and created a class of small proprietors, has failed 
to bestow the expected benefit on the country.” 

The above extract, showing, by the way, the occasional 
weakness of the translation, indicates how foolishly and 
wastefully the policy of confiscation was carried out. 
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THE FIGHT FOR CANADA. 

The Fight for Canada. By William Wood. (A. Constable and Co, 
21s. net.)—Wolfe’s brilliant achievement at Quebec stands more 
prominently out of the history of the eighteenth century the 
further we get away from it. It had indeed sufficient praise in 
its own time, heightened as it was by the death of the young 
commander in his hour of triumph, and coming as it did at a 
moment when victory thus snatched from the overclouded sky 
was of vital importance to the general success of British policy, 
But it was somewhat overshadowed by the momentous events 
and world-shaking battles that crowded so thickly into the next 








of Wellington in the Old, had such an immense effect upon the 
history of mankind that Wolfe’s success seemed comparatively 
insignificant. But of late years we have learnt again to see it in 
the true light, as one of the most important milestones on the 
gigantic march of our Empire. We agree with Major Wood that 
it marks “three of the mightiest epochs of modern times—the 
death of Greater France, the coming of age of Greater Britain, 
and the birth of the United States.” If Wolfe had failed to 
wrest Quebec from the hands of the French, it is almost as 
certain as any historical peradventure can be that we should have 
given up the attempt to keep an independent hold on the 
American Continent north of New England, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether the United States themselves could have 
developed successfully with a vigilant and warlike enemy firmly 
established on their northern border. But although the essential 
meaning of Wolfe’s victory is clear enough to us now, its details 
have long been obscure. Even Parkman—to whose historical 
insight and noble labours for the elucidation of early American 
history Major Wood does ample justice—was unable to get at the 
truth about Wolfe’s campaign, mainly because he was debarred 
from access to the original documents. These have now been 
made accessible to all students by the untiring exertions of Mr. 
A. G. Doughty, whose six quarto volumes on “ The Siege of Quebec 
and Battle of the Plains of Abraham” contain—or will con- 
tain when they are extended to the ten volumes which are to 
complete the work—practically everything extant that throws 
light on the campaign. It is on this material that Major Wood 
has based his very able and interesting narrative of the fall of 
Quebec, and with it of the French dominion in Canada. He takes 
a broad and statesmanlike view of events, and he is thoroughly 
alive to the important bearing which British sea-power had on the 
campaign,—a point neglected by historians who had the disad- 
vantage of writing before Captain Mahan. Wolfe’s own credit 
for his victory—which has sometimes been ascribed to chance or 
to the advice of subordinates—stands out more clearly than ever 
from this illuminative and critical narrative, which should long 
remain the standard book on its subject for the general reader. 
The most valuable part of it, however, we consider to be its in- 
sistence upon British sea-power as the determining factor in the 
struggle for Canada, “which at once changed the whole war in 
America from a mere succession of border raids to an integrating 
part of the age-long and world-wide struggle for trade and 
Empire.” This is a lesson that can never be too often iterated in 
our ears; there are still too many who forget that for an island 
Power Navy and Empire must ever go hand-in-hand. 








THE NORTHLAND OF CANADA. 
Sport and Travel in the Northland of Canada. By David T. 
Hanbury. (E. Arnold. 16s. net.)—Mr. Hanbury in this very 
interesting and readable contribution to the literature of recent 
travel describes an adventurous journey of twenty months 
through the “Barren Ground” which lies between the Great 
Slave Lake and the northern coast-line of Canada. The district 
which he traversed is practically unknown to white men, being 
too unkindly for the work of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; but if, 
contains the material for many exciting adventures, and repays 
the exertions alike of the sportsman and the explorer. Mr. Han- 
bury made his journey, in the first instance, in the interests of 
adventure; but he was able to obtain much information that is of 
material assistance to geographers, and his book, with its full 
appendices of scientific observations, affords a model for the 
sportsman who desires to feel that his route is not merely marked 
by the bones of slaughtered animals. Now and then Mr. Hanbury 
shows himself to be more alive to the duties of the traveller than 
many professed geographers, as when he deprecates the too 
common plan of naming lakes, rivers, headlands, and so forth 
after one’s European friends. “ Whenever I have been in un- 
explored regions,” he says, “I have invariably made it a strict 
rule to ascertain and adhere to local and native names, whether 
of lakes, mountains, rivers, or other physical features of the 
country, and I wish to lay particular stress upon the importance 
of following this plan, for it is of the greatest service to the 
traveller who finds himself in the country for the first time. If 
he has a map in his possession, and on this map finds the native 
name for every place, he will have no difficulty in making the 
natives understand the route he wishes to follow.” Mr. Hanbury 
draws a very agreeable picture of the kindly and unspoilt Eskimo, 
or “ Huskies,” among whom he spent nearly two years. Their 
intelligence, honesty, and faithfulness make a pleasing contrast 
with the behaviour of most tribes of so low an order of civilisa. 
tion. Mr. Hanbury tells us that many of them were able to come 
prehend a chart and follow his route on it the first time that they 
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take his assurance. It does seem a great pity that so promising 
a@race should not be given a chance of improving its condition, 
and we trust that Mr. Hanbury’s suggestion about the eider-down 
industry will be taken up. The whole home-life of the Eskimo 
was carefully studied by Mr. Hanbury, who paints it in much 
pleasanter colours than most of his predecessors have chosen to 
use. His book is well and simply written, and will be read with 
great pleasure by all who care for records of hardy life on the 
extreme verge of civilisation. Its value is enhanced by a good 
map, many photographs, and a few charming illustrations in 
colour by Mr. E. Caldwell. 








IMPERIAL IDEALISM. 

Problems of Empire: Papers and Addresses. By the Hon. T. A. 
Brassey. (A. L. Humphreys. 6s. net.)—In Mr. Brassey’s book we 
find much that is valuable and much with which we are in cordial 
agreement. We except the chapters on Tariff Reform, with which 
we do not agree; but as this question has been so frequently dealt 
with in the Spectator recently, no purpose can be served by re- 
opening it ina review. In the rest of the book we see much to 
praise and alittle to demur to. For one thing, Mr. Brassey has 
aright to an attentive hearing. During many years by travel 
and study he has equipped himself beyond the ordinary run of 
Englishmen to speak with authority on Imperial questions. For 
another thing, he is sound on what is the cardinal doctrine of a 
sane Imperialism. The two principles on which the unity and 
permanence of the Empire depend are, he says, “(1) the 
right of each part of the Empire which bears its fair 
share of Imperial burdens to a voice in the control of 
Imperial expenditure and the direction of Imperial policy, 
and (2) the right of each part of the Empire to manage its 
own local affairs in its own way.” Nothing could be better 
than his chapters on Imperial defence, which, while protesting 
against the notion of exacting any serious contribution from the 
Colonies till it can be given by themselves in an Imperial Council, 
yet preach the necessity of local defence and local forces. Mr. 
Brassey may congratulate himself that the views on the New- 
foundland question which he expressed in 1892 have been given 
effect to in the recent agreement with France. We find our- 
selves, however, in serious disagreement with the policy which 
the author doubtless regards as the most important part of his 
work. He desires the establishment of an Imperial Council 
which shall include representatives from all the great units of the 
Enipire, and shall devote itself to Imperial questions, while local 
matters are relegated to local Parliaments. With some such 
scheme as an ultimate ideal, or rather with the spirit that 
inspires such an ideal, we are in agreement; but: Mr. Brassey, 
seeing that for the moment such a Council is impossible from 
the side of the Colonies, proposes that as a beginning the United 
Kingdom should be run on Federal lines. He faces manfully 
the consequences of his arguments, and has worked out the 
result in detail, even in the department of finance. He would 
have local Parliaments for England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
also for Wales, if Wales desired one. Leaving out Ireland 
altogether, what good purpose would be served by the constitu- 
tional severance of Scotland and England? You have two countries 
which forall practical purposes form one organic whole. If you sever 
them you bestow on each an arbitrary and inorganic independence. 
Such a view is pure abstract idealism, which refuses to admit 
existing bonds of union, and would show a positive genius for 
disintegration before setting to the work of federation. It is the 
same spirit which appears in the domain of Tariff Reform, 
despising the present real but elastic bonds of Empire, and 
seeking to destroy them that a brand-new and mechanical set 
may be put in their place. It is a dangerous idealism, for in 
the name of federation it removes the federal foundation. As 
the late Professor Freeman was wont to say, “federation used 
to mean binding together, now it seems to mean splitting apart.” 
Mr. Brassey’s book cannot fail to interest even those who may 
differ widely from many of his conclusions. The form of the 
papers, often reports of speeches and casual articles and letters, 
scarcely does justice to the value of much of the matter contained 


in them. 








THE STORY OF ARABIAN EXPLORATION. 

The Penetration of Arabia: a Record of the Development of 
Western Knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula. By D.G. 
Hogarth, M.A.,F.R.G.S. With Illustrations and Maps. “Story of 
Exploration Series.” (Lawrence and Bullen. 7s. 6d.)—The 
exploration of Arabia is not finished, but it began early, and has 
passed through many strange phases. Mr. Hogarth has no story 
of achievement to tell, as Sir Harry Johnston had in the first 
volume of this series, but he writes of a quest to the full as 


mysterious and hazardous as the sources of the Nile. For the 
romantic side of the enterprise the reader must go to Burton op 
Palgrave. Mr. Hogarth holds himself austerely aloof from 
fantastic stories, and writes primarily as a scientific geographer 
for other men of science. His book is, therefore, rather a record 
of travellers than of travel, and the scientific and bibliographical 
interest predominates. The first serious traveller was Niebuhr 
who explored Yemen as early as 1761; and since his day Gen 
have been a large number of similar expeditions, which haye 
given us at least some understanding of the physical configuration 
of the peninsula. We cannot hope to present even an outline of 
Mr. Hogarth’s closely woven narrative, but we may note his con. 
clusions. The southern centre remains the only tract which is 
quite unknown. “There alone still lies a virgin tract, obscure 
enough to give a geographer pause ere he argues of its unknown 
content from other parts of the peninsula. Between the inner. 
most points reached by Europeans in their attempts to penetrate 
it intervenes a dark space of six hundred and fifty miles’ span 
from north to south, and eight hundred and fifty from east to 
west. This unseen area covers considerably more than half-a- 
million square miles, or not much less than half the whole super- 
ficies of Arabia.” In this expanse there may be the great central 
lake which earlier geographers have spoken of. The book, as we 
have said, is chiefly for the expert, but there is much to interest 
any reader who can appreciate the romance of travel. Arabian 
exploration in certain aspects is stranger than fiction, for apart 
from the journeys of the Blunts, and of such well-known adven- 
turers as Burton and Palgrave, we hear of an Englishman who 
was found in 1762 long established at Jidda, and running a 
profitable trade; and of Mr. Thomas Keith, sometime a private 
in the 72nd Highlanders, who rose in 1815 to the Governorship 
of the holy city of Medina. 








CHARLES GRANT. 

The Life of Charles Grant: sometime Member of Parliament 
for Inverness-shire and Director of the East India Company. By 
Henry Morris. With Portraits. (John Murray. 12s. net.)—The 
Clapham Sect comprised among its members many eminent public 
servants, and not the least eminent was Charles Grant, the father 
of Lord Glenelg, and one of the most remarkable of the many 
remarkable men who filled the chair of the East India Company. 
Born during the last Jacobite War, and named after Prince 
Charlie, he began life in the poorest circumstances, since his 
father, a scion of the Grant clan, was ruined by his part in the 
Rebellion. Ultimately, after a hard struggle, he secured a 
writership in the Company’s service, and stayed long enough in 
India to make the conventional fortune of his time. His letters 
contain frequent mention of Warren Hastings, Philip Francis, and 
other Indian officials; but early in his career he became a deeply 
religious man, and his chief work outside his profession was 
concerned with missionary enterprise. When he returned to 
England he became the friend of Wilberforce and the Abo- 
litionists, and was much consulted by the Government on 
Indian questions. He was thrice Chairman of the East 
India Company, and was largely instrumental in securing the 
renewal of its charter in 1813. In spite of his Indian 
experience, however, he was not more far-sighted than his 
colleagues, and he acquiesced in the obstructive policy adopted 
towards Lord Wellesley in his efforts to put the British dominion 
on a secure basis. Grant was returned as Member of Parliament 
for his native county in 1818, and did excellent work for Scotland, 
being one of the chief agents in the construction of the Caledonian 
Cinal. It was to his son that Lord Eldon gave the famous 
receipt for success at the Bar, “Live like a hermit, and work 
like a horse,” and he lived long enough to see that son Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Mr. Morris is a most sympathetic 
biographer. Indeed, the book, with its tone of gentle and 
sincere piety, recalls the “Lives” of an earlier generation. The 
Clapham Sect had the great merit of combining religion with 
sound views on the duties of citizenship. Most of its members 
were men of great practical gifts, and the prevailing tone of the 
school is quaintly but fairly embodied in a sentence in a letter of 
Grant’s to his wife. “I wish all of us to be more convinced of 
this truth, that those who follow Christ most closely have often 
the best even of this present world, witness Wilberforce, Thornton, 
and Babington, and how infinite is the difference for Eternity !” 








RUSKIN IN OXFORD. 
Ruskin in Ozford, and other Studies. . By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 
F.S.A. (John Murray. 12s. net.)—The paper on “ Ruskin in Oxford,” 
which occupies the first place in the Dean of Durham’s volume of 





miscellanies, is so entirely delightful, and somehow unlike all 
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remainder of the book. Dr. Kitchin was not at Oxford with 
Ruskin. He went up just five years after Ruskin’s Christchurch 
days were over, and picked up the tradition while it was still 
fresh. But he does not draw only or chiefly upon such material. 
« Praeterita ” furnishes him with many extracts, and his sympathy 
weaves them into a narrative so rich in suggestion that one is 
surprised, on coming to the end, to find that it has only occupied 
fifty-four pages. The peg of personal reminiscence upon which 
this essay hangs is a conversation at the Deanery of Christchurch, 
when Mrs. Liddell was hostess, and a dinner-party, including Mr. 
Gladstone and the late Lord Selborne, were discussing the newly 
issued order of the Dean, which enacted that all distinctions of 
dress and differences of fees “for noblemen, gentlemen, com- 
moners, or servitors should cease, and that undergraduates should 
be of two classes only ; scholars wearing their comely gown, and 
commoners condemned to that sorry garment which all under- 
uates naturally despise.” Lord Selborne defended the move ; 
Gladstone opposed it on the ground “ that the distinctions of the 
outer world should ‘have their echo in Oxford,” that the dis- 
tinctions of dress were “a lesson in the structure of society,” and 
that they “ protected poor men from the temptations to high ex- 
nditure.” Ruskin, speaking in “ Praeterita” many years later, 
about these changes, showed himself on the same side as Glad- 
stone, but, as’ Dr. Kitchin points out, not quite for the same 
reasons. “Ruskin had seen and understood...... that the 
velvet cap and silk gown of a gentleman commoner might some- 
times be valuable as a protection to persons of original character, 
and not of the ordinary schoolboy or undergraduate form, persons 
who in the rough-and-tumble of school and College would have 
fared badly, and might have had all the sensitive beauty of their 
natures marred by the Philistine ignorance and rudeness of the 
upper classes.” That is the keynote of the essay. The other 
papers include a regretful history of the rapidly disappearing 
“Statesmen of West Cumberland”; a “Study of Celtic and 
Latin Monasticism” among the ruins of Whitby Abbey; some 
memorials of Durham College and Durham Cathedral ; a glimpse 
of “The North [that is to say, Scotland] in the Fifteenth Century ” 
seen through the eyes of that very mundane and modern-minded 
Pope still in embryo, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini; an episode 
of Dante; and last, but not least, an appreciation of Bishop 
Butler and “The Analogy.” All the papers have the charm 
of the thing written for love of the subject, and the grace of a 
style that mingles sympathy with scholarship. The volume is as 
pleasant in form as in matter. 








CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

Newman. By William Barry. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 
—The author of this readable monograph writes in fetters, and is 
quite aware of the fact. It is a contribution to a series known as 
“Literary Lives,” and Dr. Barry persistently tries to contemplate 
Newman as a man of letters, not as a theologian. He is thus 
enabled to finish his enterprise with the prophecy that “ by his 
style Newman will live when the questions upon which it was 
employed have sunk below the horizon or appear above it in un- 
dreamt-of shapes; for it is in itself a thing of light and beauty, a 
treasure from the classic past, an inheritance bequeathed to those 
peoples and continents which shall bear onward to far-off ages 
the language and literature that entitle England to a place beside 
Rome and Hellas in the world’s chronicle.” But, of course, it is 
quite impossible for Dr. Barry to try to separate the life of his 
hero from his diction, and it is to his credit that the attempts 
to effect this separation are not specially strenuous. In fact 
the value of this book lies in the circumstance that it is 
one of the most discriminating biographies of Newman yet 
written. In his hands the career of the great “pervert” becomes 
a natural development; thus even the memorable controversy 
with Kingsley, which is in every way judiciously dealt with, 
from being something outside of the ordinary course of events, 
and even violent, has all the appearance of “a harmony not 
understood.” Dr. Barry writes eloquently, occasionally rather 
too eloquently. But, on the whole, the book is a sound per- 
formance in every sense, and hits the happy medium between 
scrappiness and oppressive amplitude. 








ROME IN IRELAND. 

Rome in Ireland. By Michael J. F. McCarthy. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s3.)—In this volume we have reproduced a number 
of lectures, of which the author says: “The delivery of them 
formed an agreeable recreation amid the continuous labour 





more exacting duties imposed by the large work, now approaching 
completion, upon which I am still engaged.” The lectures deal 
mainly with the question of religious education in Ireland, and, 
as may easily be imagined, preach practically the same eccle- 
siastical moral as the author’s previous and well-known works, 
which no student of contemporary Irish history can afford to 
neglect. Besides arguing from his own point of view the 
question of University education for Ireland, Mr. McCarthy lays 
much stress upon the subordination of the Nationalist leaders to 
the priesthood on the English Education Bill, prophesying that 
it means the ultimate abandonment of Home-rule by the Liberal 
party, and the reduction of the Irish Parliamentary party from 
eighty-two to fifty-five. Valuable as this volume is as a sort of 
handbook of the subject, it will be found most interesting by the 
ordinary reader for the personal recollections of the author, such as 
the following :—“I remember that when the Land League was at 
its height, the Protestant farmers and the Catholic farmers used 
to meet together at dances, wedding-parties, and other festivities 
with unimpaired friendliness. Since that time the priest has 
been crushing all the life and gaiety out of Ireland. Social 
intercourse between Protestant and Catholic has been diminish- 
ing. Religious intolerance amongst Catholics, which was then 
little known, is now becoming the rule rather than the exception. 
It is not that the lay Catholics naturally entertain feelings of 
vindictiveness towards the Protestants; it is simply that the 
priests and the superstitions which they teach wield a more 
baneful influence over the Irish Catholics of to-day than they did 
over the Catholics of a quarter of a century ago.” 








CHINA FROM WITHIN. 

China from Within. By Arthur Davenport.  (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—The second title of this book, “A Study of Opium Fallacies 
and Missionary Mistakes,” prepares the reader for its being of a 
highly controversial nature. Mr. Davenport is before all things 
bent on showing that the charge brought against this country by 
the anti-opium societies of having “forced opium on China” is 
entirely without foundation, we “ being no more responsible for the 
excesses of the Chinese in regard to opium-smoking than are 
the Portuguese for drunkenness in England.” Further, he holds 
that “the Missionary Societies should cease from leaning on the 
Arm of Flesh, should give up their Sisyphzan struggles with the 
Court, the officials, the literati, and the people, and remove all 
occasion for international complications by frankly applying to 
the Chinese Government to grant missionaries the privilege of 
naturalisation ; whereby they would be enabled to renounce their 
Treaty privileges and status, throw off all distinctive foreign 
marks, habits, and surroundings, simply taking their places in the 
ranks of ordinary Chinese citizens, following the noble example 
set in earlier days by Nestorian and Catholic missionaries.” All 
this Mr. Davenport maintains and buttresses with arguments of 
a varied, and, indeed, rather rambling and scrambling, character. 
He has a very considerable portion of the Bible at his finger-ends, 
and so when he has a specially strong point, as he thinks, to put, 
he has no difficulty whatever in “nailing” it with Scripture. That 
he has the faculty for literary “slogging” is also amply demon- 
strated. Mr. Davenport has not a little knowledge, however, and 
a very great deal of earnestness; and his volume, if not quite 
convincing, is at all events interesting and entertaining. 








THE PEOPLE’S WAR IN FRANCE, 1870-71. 

The People’s War in France, 1870-71. By Colonel Lonsdale 
Hale. (Hugh Rees. 6s. net.)—Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s detailed 
examination of the campaign which terminated with the German 
reoccupation of Orleans rescues from comparative oblivion an 
episode which cannot fail to be of interest to English readers. 
It took the Germans over twenty years to realise the real signifi- 
cance of the stout fight which, after the capture or annihilation 
of practically the whole of the Imperial Army, the people of 
France were able for five long months to maintain during a 
terribly severe winter, in comparatively open country, against the 
victorious and highly trained legions of Prince Frederick Charles, 
It is, therefore, hardly surprising that we should at present be 
so markedly blind to the lessons of our own Boer War. But if 
the Germans have now made the amende honorable in the 
admirable official history which has been appearing of late years 
under the editorship of Captain Hoenig, we trust that Colonel 
Hale’s testimony to the value of a people’s army as auxiliary 
and supplemental to a fully trained Regular Army will, in like 
manner, prove the forerunner of broader and more common-sense 
views in those who are responsible for our own system of national 
defence. Colonel Hale’s verdict is the more striking because he 
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troops when matched with those that are more fully trained. In 
spite of this, he is able to remind us that the eventual collapse of 
the French defence was due to imperfect organisation and general 
absence of unison between the civil and military authorities—faults 
which were the natural outcome of hasty improvisation—and that 
the breakdown was not at all attributable to those defects which 
80 many professional soldiers declare with emphasis to be naturally 
inherent in all non-Regular troops. And he states that “it is 
impossible to study the struggle without arriving at the conclu- 
sion that a country which relies for defence on its organised 
army alone, and does not avail itself of the defensive powers out- 
side the ranks of that army, deliberately deprives itself of 
auxiliary aid of the greatest military value to itself.” That this 
is the obvious moral to be drawn from the campaign some 
readers of Colonel Hale’s convincing and careful little mono- 
graph may indeed find it convenient to forget, but cannot 
honestly deny. 








A FRENCH ART CRITIC. 

Les Questions Esthétiques Contemporaines. Par Robert de la 
Sizeranne. (Hachette et Cie., Paris. 3f. 50¢.)—No modern art 
critic takes a wider view or a more independent stand than 
M. Robert de la Sizeranne. His books, especially “ Ruskin et la 
Religion de la Beauté”—reviewed by the Spectator at the time of 
its publication—* La Peinture Anglaise Contemporaine,” and “ Le 
Miroir de la Vie,” are familiar to English readers, for he is well 
known to be among those French writers who do not follow the 
special fashions, either in art or literature, of any country or any 
year. He follows Beauty on that higher and broader path which 
knows no twisting among local or temporal peculiarities. One of 
the objects of his new book of essays is to do away with much of 
the art jargon and cant of the present day, and to correct that 
spoilt taste which admires any kind of fashionable ugliness, pro- 
vided that it calls itself original. The mark of the time is an 
effort at originality ; but originality is not, and never can be, the 
result of effort. In these essays M. de la Sizeranne iays down 
once more, for the would-be artistic public, the great old laws of 
Taste and Beauty. But the fact that he seems to lead us back 
into older paths does not at all mean that he is out of sympathy 
with the modern world. His subjects, which he treats widely and 
in a most interesting manner, are the aesthetics of iron, the faults 
and merits of Impressionism, modern dress in statuary, photo- 
graphy as an art. The last, and perhaps the most attractive, 
essay in the volume is “ Les Prisons de ]’Art,” in which with great 
liveliness he fights the modern love for museums, pointing out— 
with the Elgin Marbles for one of his texts—how a work of art 
loses in character and effect by being removed from its natural 
framework. Arguments on the other side of the question rise 
easily enough to the mind. These old glories of sculpture would 
perish in time, we say, from exposure to weather. “Let them 
perish!” would apparently be M. de la Sizeranne’s answer. In 
any case, his arguments are delightfully entertaining. 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 

The Natural History of Animals: the Animal Life of the World 
in its Various Aspects and Relations. By J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Half-Vol. VII. (The Gresham Publishing Company. In 
Series, 7s. 6d. per vol.)—The cover, contents, and illustrations 
(coloured and plain) of this new instalment of the most fascinating 
of recent zoological books are in all respects up to the mark of the 
preceding volumes. Starting with an excellent general view of 
the animal kingdom, on the lines of the familiar models, from 
Oliver Goldsmith’s “ Animal Life” to Lydekker’s “ Royal Natural 
History,” the Welsh Professor expounds his subject in the 
comparative manner, treating in detail the various animal 
functions and habits proper to the groups described. The 
previous half-volumes dealt in order with the food, defences, 
locomotion, life-history, &c., of the creatures taken as typical, 
from camelopards to corals. This time we get such topics 
as nerves and sense organs, courtship and mating, with 
a well-condensed notice of that endless story, animal in- 
telligence and instinct, besides utilitarian zoology,—i.e., 
creatures as friends of each other, and as the domesticated 
companions of ourselves. In the larder department we learn 
the merits of jaguar steaks, that pussy is “good eating,” and 
that a party of Parisian gourmets enjoyed with gusto “estouf- 
fade delion.” Thereisa delightful sketch of Felis catus, fromthe 
holy purrer of Bubastis down to Dick Whittington’s cat, and the 
scientific puss of “ Just-So Stories.” As fish “surprise” (to use 
Pickwickian language) in themselves a culinary subject of large 
dimensions, they are to have a chapter apart, which we sincerely 
trust will settle the disputed pedigrees of our indispensable allies, 
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the whitebait and the anchovy. As this notice may perchance travel 
as far as Aberystwyth, we venture to note the following desiderata 
for the concluding volume of the series: a really exhaustive 
index (a rarer avis than any of the birds named by the Professor) 
of subjects with their English and Latin names: also compara. 
tive schemes of classification by orders and genera, arranged in 
tabular form and full usque ad nauseam. We further venture to 
add that, judging from recent Abyssinian news, that most pro- 
gressive of Kaisers, Menelek, might help our Welsh savant in his 
coming treatment of animals as our foes. Sir §. Baker took a 
low estimate of the psychology of the elephant, calling him “g 
mere fool in comparison with many insects,” and we have just 
heard that the proboscideans under Menelek’s suzerainty persist 
in knocking down the State telephone poles, while: his Imperial 
Majesty’s monkeys do separate mischief. by lurking abont the 
wires, Of our subterraneous enemies, Messrs. Siemens and 
Halske could say a word, for certain anonymous underground 
Berlin creatures persist, for motives of their own, in damagi 
the company’s printing-telegraph cables, although they are stoutly 
enclosed in lead. 








NON-SPORTING DOGS. 

The Twentieth-Century Dog: Non-Sporting. By Herbert Compton. 
(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.)—The astonishing thing about most of 
the non-sporting breeds of dogs is their comparative youth as 
far as England is concerned. Many of the old Continental breeds 
had been kept to a type, but probably no one took them seriously 
till we introduced specimens into England, and, with our usual 
obstinacy, insisted on standardising points, and proceeded to take 
them more seriously than our women, and even our horses. Still, 
it seems to be impossible to fix any breed, and well-marked types 
are divided into rival camps. Ought the Schipperke to have a 
tail? Are poodles naturally possessed of corded or curly coats? 
What is the real type uf the King Charles spaniel? People 
are beginning to discover that the most careful selection fails 
to “stereotype” some breeds, each generation oscillating in 
one and then another direction. Some breeds have admittedly 
reached an almost perfect type of but slight variation,—the 
collie, for instance, and among sporting dogs the fox-terrier and 
the foxhound. But then the sporting breeds must comply with 
certain laws—speed and smartness, nose and lung capacity— 
whereas the pet dog is at the mercy of individual caprice. Mr. 
Compton has collected the opinion of five hundred experts, and 
though they agree fairly well, and appear satisfied with the 
Kennel Club’s standards and scale of points, it is amusing to see 
the variety of opinions on, say, pugs, poodles, and Schipperkes. 
Nevertheless, with all these differences of opinion, the whole- 
hearted enthusiasm with which dog-lovers pursue their ideals is 
wholesome and encouraging, and their several judgments provide 
a most fascinating and handy series of references. The photo- 
graphs are excellent, and Reinagle’s drawings of dogs a hundred 
years ago form most suggestive and compelling proofs of tho 
extraordinary development of even the older breeds. 








THE RACING WORLD. 

The Racing World and its Inhabitants. By Alfred E. T. Watson. 
(Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—In the able series of papers 
which Mr. Watson has edited from the Badminton Magazine he 
gives us—practically for the first time—an informal cyclopaedia 
of racing. We have little essays on the training, owning, breeding, 
and riding of racehorses ; and on the work of the race meeting, as 
it appears to the judge, the starter, and the handicapper; whilst 
in a sympathetic and well-written introduction Mr. Watson him- 
self maintains the morality and the advantages of his favourite 
sport. He assures us that on the whole racing is carried on 
with honesty and honour on all hands,—though, of course, he 
recognises the inevitable presence of a few black sheep in a 
business where we have “on one side a little array of wealthy 
men, many of whom are practically exuding gold; on the other 
side a very large array of exceedingly needy persons who have 
been attracted by the belief that there is something to be gained 
by a little exercise of wit and cunning.” Mr. Watson, while 
defending racing as a sport, makes the frank recognition of the 
fact that betting is a very unremunerative pastime, and by no 
means a certain business even for the professional bookmaker, 
in spite of all the odds in his favour. Though we cannot 
altogether agree with Mr. Watson’s apologia for racing, and 
though we hold that betting is a terrible evil among the working 
class, we admit that in betting the essential evil lies in the 
excess. Per se, there is no reason why racing should always be 
connected with gambling, though unfortunately that is almost 
always the case. The book has some admirable coloured 
illustrations. 
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NEAR THE POLE. 
. New Land, By Otto Sverdrup. 2 vols. (Longmans and Co. 
96s. net.)—The title of Captain Sverdrup’s interesting record of 
travel does not strike one as being very happily chosen: it might 
with advantage have been replaced by the sub-title, “ Four Years 
in the Arctic Regions.” ‘These handsome volumes describe a 
yaluable, though not particularly sensational, piece of work. 
Captain Sverdrup, who had already placed his name high on the 
yecords of Polar exploration by the admirable fashion in which 
he handled the ‘Fram’ on Dr. Nansen’s great voyage, sailed 
again for the Far North in the same staunch vessel in the middle 
of 1898, with fifteen companions, and did not return to the shores 
of Europe until the autumn of 1902, having thus vompleted four 
years in the inhospitable solitudes that guard the Pole. All but 
oné returned safe and sound : by a curious irony of fate, it was 
the doctor of the expedition who perished,—apparently of over- 
strain. “The great mistake had been that, whereas all the other 
members of the expedition had undergone strict medical examina- 
tion, the doctor had never been examined.” Captain Sverdrup 
rightly warns future explorers to be more careful in this respect, 
for on such an expedition it is extremely awkward to be deprived 
of the services of the medical man. Fortunately this loss had 
no°further ill results. Captain Sverdrup writes agreeably, 
and shows the usual Scandinavian tendency to perceive the 
poetic aspects of Nature,—many passages of his book will quite 
pear comparison with those of Dr. Nansen in the same style. His 
story is full of interesting details, and is a modest record of 
daring endurance. ‘The scientific results of the expedition are 
important, although no startling discovery has to be announced. 
It has done much to clear up the geographical problems of the 
district lying between North America and the Pole, and little 
now remains to be discovered about the topography of the Far 
North. Perhaps the most striking thing about the expedition 
was the economy with which it was conducted. A balance-sheet 
at the end of the second volume tells us that the total expense— 
including insurance of ship and crew, and the repairs to the 
‘Fram’ which were necessary cn her return—amounted to £12,014. 
If we compare this—for four years and a quarter—with the “little 
bills” of our own Polar expeditions, we shall admit that the 
hardy Norseman has scored again. The book is handsomely pro- 
duced, and contains numerous beautiful illustrations, 








A WESTMORELAND VILLAGE. 

A Westmoreland Village. By S. H. Scott. With Illustrations 
by the Author. (A. Constable and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Scott has 
made a very laudable effort to preserve the traditions of some 
of the fast vanishing families of Westmoreland “statesmen” in 
this pleasant little volume about the village of Troutbeck. She 
describes their houses in minute detail, and recalls the manner of 
life that was carried on in them in days as old as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Complete pedigrees of some of the most im- 
portant families are incorporated with the letterpress, Old 
account-books are turned over for items illustrating the cost of 
living. Lists of furniture owned at different times by the inmates 
give additional local colour, and a few old letters let us into the 
secrets of the domestic affections and anxieties of long-buried 
worthies. Altogether, the book calls up just that kind of picture 
of solid, self-respecting everyday life in picturesque and venerable 
surroundings which provokes sentimental regret for the past. We 
are wholesomely reminded, however, that our yeomen ancestry in 
the Northern counties did not have the best of it in every respect. 
There were kicks as well as halfpence in the homestead of two 
centuries ago, and not even the peculiar rights of a statesman 
would reconcile most of us—could we be magically put back into 
the good old days—to “a house-place where a man could not stand 
upright without hitting the rafters with his head,” or a wide, 
open chimney freely letting in snow and rain, and long winter 
evenings with no illumination but that of a flickering rushlight. 
Some very curious charms served the Troutbeck people as pro- 
tection against witches, fevers, and even burglars. But one 
notices that the charm against thieves is given with a mental 
reservation. It is not quite certain to work, but here it is for 
what it is worth: “If one have his house brokenand goods taken, 
and knowes not with whom, let him cut a peece of paper in the 
like form above marked, write those words thereon as above 
written, wrap up the Paper and prick several holes into it with a 
needle or pin, bind it about with a thread and hang it on the 
rotten crook, but so that it does not burne, And it may [may— 
not will] come to discover the Thiefe by being pricked in his 
Flesh.” This is from the commonplace-book of Christopher 
Birkett, a Troutbeck worthy of two hundred yearsago. And here, 
from the same book are some recines for the benefit of children. 


It is good to “rub the teeth with the brains of an Hen, or let a 
Horse breathe into the child’s mouth twice a day, which may pre- 
vent convulsive fits.” One is inclined to think this horse remedy 
may have had something to do in eliminating from the population 
of Troutbeck all who were not endowed with the constitutions of 
giants. Two hundred and fifty years ago the parson of Troutbeck 
received a salary of £10 a year. A hundred years ago he had a 
little more money, but still presented a homely aspect, dressed in 
“a drab fustian coat, corduroy knee-breeches, grey stockings of 
the coarsest wool, clogs or caulkered shoes, stuffed with bracken, 
and a brown hat.” Some good anecdotes are told of Parson 
Sewell, who was incumbent from 1827 to 1869. He was a zealous 
fox-hunter, of course, and a practical farmer. When asked to 
offer up a prayer for fine weather, he replied to his clerk: “It’s 
nae use, Tommy, es long es t’ wind i’ this quarter.” On another 
occasion, before beginning the service, he leaned over the pulpit 
to inquire of “ Tommy”: “ Have you seen owt 0’ two lile sheep 0” 
mine? They’re smitten in t’ ear like yours, but deeper i’ t’ smit.” 








THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 

The Teaching of Jesus. By the Rev. D. M. Ross, D.D. (T. and 
T. Clark, Edinburgh. 2s.)—We are told upon the title-page of 
this book that it makes one of a series of “ handbooks for 
Bible classes and private students, edited by Professor Marcus 
Dods, D.D., and the Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D.” The words 
“ Bible class” suggest children, and the description is thus in a 
measure misleading. Dr. Ross’s most interesting book has nothing 
whatever in common with the ordinary Sunday-school primer. It 
might, however, prove very valuable to one who was endeavouring 
to give to mature and thoughtful working men a reasonable in- 
terpretation of the Christian faith. The book begins with a short 
account of the formation of the New Testament Canon. At the 
outset of his work Dr. Ross throws off the tyranny of the letter. 
Christ committed His teaching, he declares, “ not to writing, but 
to the loving hearts of faithful disciples.” “His supreme interest,” 
he goes on, “was not in written words, but in spiritual life, and 
for the quickening of this spiritual life He trusted less to the 
written word than to the influence of the personality of His 
disciples.” The evangelists, Dr. Ross writes, “were no mere 
conscientious compilers of information. Themselves spellbound 
by their theme, they wrote their gospels not to gratify intellectual 
curiosity, but to minister to the spiritual life of their readers.” 
His exposition of the actual teaching of our Lord he thus prefaces: 
“Tt is not material for a structure of doctrine which the teaching 
of Christ gives us, but suggestions, visions, flashes of insight for 
the quickening of the heart and the uplifting of the life. In our 
eagerness to crush Christ’s thoughts into a system we may crush 
the life out of them and turn them into the mere dry formulae of 
an.intellectual creed.” Dr. Ross quotes from the newest authori- 
ties, and the book is admirably indexed. The volume as a whole 
is a timely illustration of how entirely compatible is the spirit of 
ancient Biblical piety with the new spirit of Biblical criticism, 








THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE. 

The Value of the Bible, and other Sermons. By H. Hensley 
Henson, (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—These twenty-one sermons, 
preached during the last two years, are as fresh and powerful, as 
full of admirably expressed thought, as we should expect from 
the preacher. But our present concern is with the prefatory 
letter to the Bishop of London which Canon Henson has 
published with them. This letter puts forth five proposi- 
tions, of which two are of special importance: (1) that the 
Creeds have no independent authority apart from the Scripture ; 
(2) that the New Testament must be treated with the same 
freedom of criticism as the Old. As to the Creeds, surely they 
have a relative authority on those who subscribe them. The 
second proposition brings us face to face with a very great diffi- 
culty. It is not easy either to accept or to deny it. Is it possible 
to imagine a Christendom which should have accepted the con- 
clusions of Schmiedel and Van Manen? On the other hand, is it 
possible to draw aline? We must not forget, when we come to 
view the subject practically, that documents which claim a bind- 
ing force over the conscience and the life cannot be regarded 
with the impartial calm with which we may discuss a doubtful 
passage in a poet or a questionable narrative in an historian. 








INFLUENCE OF THE PRE-REFORMATION CHURCH ON 
SCOTTISH PLACE-NAMES. 

Influence of the Pre-Reformation Church on Scottish Place- 

Names. By J. M. Mackinlay, M.A. (W. Blackwood and Sons, 





12s, 6d. ‘net.)—To the casual observer the Pre-Reformation 
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Church has disappeared in Scotland in a way of which England 
gives no idea. The dedication name, for instance, of most of the 
churches, if not actually lost, is commonly disused. Here it is 
almost always known, and often used; in Post-Reformation 
churches, with a very few exceptions, the practice of dedica- 
tion has been continued. But then, apart from the churches, 
numerous traces of the old system are found, as indeed they could 
hardly fail to be, seeing how widespread it was, and how it con- 
Mr. Mackinlay has 
set himself to collect these indications of the past. He has 
gathered together an immense mass of interesting matter, so vast 
in extent, so multitudinous in detail, that we cannot but wonder at 
the industry expended on it. Wells, fairs, farms, burial-grounds, 
and features of natural.scenery furnish indications of the pre- 
vailing ecclesiastical influence. Even railways may be included 
in the list. On the Highland Railway “George Junction” (Brad- 
shaw gives this name as Georgemas), eight miles south of Thurso, 
recalls the fair held on St. George’s Day (April 23rd). In Edinburgh 
a street still or lately known as “Pleasants” recalls the dedication 
of a nunnery to St. Mary of Placentia. A farm in Forfarshire 


cerned itself with the details of daily life. 


recalls by its name Skrine the “shrine” of some unknown saint ; 
Dewar’s Croft (crort-en-Deor), near Loch Tay, is a reminiscence 
of the mediaeval custom which gave the title of “Dewar” to 
some official connected with the cultus of a saint. The turn of 
a certain road in Balquhidder (West Perthshire) is still called 
Beannaich Aonghais, “the Blessing of Angus.” The legend is that 
when the saint came in view of the glen he was so struck with its 
beauty that he blessed it. No Southern saint in those days 
would have had any thought of suchathing. We have given a 
few specimens out of Mr. Mackinlay’s store. Many of our readers 
must surely desire to see more of it. 








JOHN A. ANDREW. 

The Life of John A. Andrew. By Henry Greenleaf Pearson. 
2vols. (Houghton, Mifflin,andCo. $5 net.)—John Albion Andrew 
was the “War Governor” of the State of Massachusetts during 
the great conflict of North v. South. He was by profession a 
barrister, not particularly successful, but greatly respected, a 
man of fine temper and large views. In 1860 he was elected 
Governor, after a campaign not conducted very scrupulously by 
his opponents, was inaugurated on January Sth, 1861, and, having 
refused renomination, laid down his office at the usual time. 
The value of his services to the cause of the North during this 
time was universally recognised. What they were, how they 
were rendered, what difficulties were surmounted, what opposi- 
tion was met and overcome in the rendering of them,—all this is 
fully set forth in these volumes. This side of the great struggle 
is scarcely less important than that of the actual campaign, and 
Mr. Pearson has done good service to the history of his country 
in this careful study of Governor Andrew’s life. When Andrew’s 
term came to an end he had to face the problem of how to earn 
his living. Thestory of how he solved it illustrates the differences 
between the conditions of political life as it is in the States and 
with us. He was offered the lucrative post of Collector of 
Customs for the Port of Boston. He refused it because he 
hated the idea of being paid for his political services. A more 
tempting offer was the Presidency of Antioch College. From 
this his friends dissuaded him. Finally, he returned to his 
practice at the Bar. His strength was barely sufficient for the 
work; but, as far as this sufficed, he had all the success that he 
could have desired. He earned in the last year of his life 
£6,000. But the end was not long delayed. He died after a few 
hours’ illness on October 31st, 1867. He was in his fiftieth year 
(b. May 31st, 1818). 








SENATOR HOAR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Another record of American politics, Autobiography of Seventy 
Years, by George F. Hoar, 2 vols. (Bickers and Son, 21s. 
net), has a point of contact with the book noticed above. 
Mr. Hoar is also of Massachusetts, and he had a warm 
admiration, which he expresses in no stinted fashion, of J. A. 
Andrew’s merits. His own active political career began some- 
what later. He entered the House of Representatives in 1869, 
and in 1876 he was elected one of the Senators for his State, an 
office which he has continued to hold up to the present time. 
Here he tells at length his political history. To most outside 
observers the position of the American Senate seems to be 
somewhat anomalous, an inharmonious element in the working 
of the Constitution. Senator Hoar’s opinions and reflections are 
an interesting contribution to the study of the question, which is, 
of course, not one for discussion in this place. The most readable 
part of his autobiography we have found in chap. 35, “ Oratory 


and Some Orators I have Heard.” Mr. Hoar has made himesl? 
familiar with Cicero’s views on the subject of eloquence, quoting 
with effect from the “ De Oratore.” Nor is he unacquainted with 
the history of the art. And he has had many opportunities, both 
in his own country and here, of hearing great speakers. He gives 
the palm among English speakers to Gladstone and Disraeli ; 
among his own countrymen he speaks highly of Rufus Choate, 
H. W. Beecher, and Edward Everett, whom he places first of 
all. He bestows high praise on Wendell Phillips, but not as a 
statesman or citizen. “A great orator, but unscrupulous,” is the 
substance of his judgment. Now and then we have something in 
a lighter vein. One of the best things of this kind is the answer 
to the Pittsburg Post, which had accused him of living on terrapin 
and champagne. “The chief carnal luxury of my life is in 
breakfasting every Sunday morning with an orthodox friend, a 
lady who has a rare gift for making fish-balls and coffee. You 
unfortunate and benighted Pennsylvanians can never know the 
exquisite flavour of the codfish salted, made into balls and eaten 
on a Sunday morning by a person whose theology is sound, and 
who believes in all the five points of Calvinism.” 








HENRY VILLARD. 

Memoirs of Henry Villard, Journalist and Financier ( 1835-1900), 
2vols. (A. Constable and Co. 21s. net.)—It is to be regretted 
that circumstances have not allowed the publication sooner of 
this interesting, and from some points of view, valuable book, which 
tells how a Rhenish Bavarian emigrated to America in 1853 at 
the age of eighteen, and after varied failures and trying various 
employments, became in turn a newspaper correspondent during 
the Civil War, and a financier capable of holding his own with 
Jay Gould. Villard had all the energy and other characteristics 
of the self-made man, and his editors are quite entitled to say as 
they do: “His character shines through his manifold large 
undertakings, his achievements and disappointments, as also in 
his love of his native and adopted countries, his championship 
of every cause which made for political and social uplifting, 
and his delight in doing good.” His account of the battles 
which he witnessed in his professional capacity will be found 
very engrossing by the ordinary reader, and very valuable by 
the student of the Civil War. 








THE ARMY OF THE INDIAN MOGHULS. 

The Army of the Indian Moghuls. By William Irvine, 
(Luzac and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—As a survey of the typical 
army organisation of a settled nomad horde, this account 
has, from an archaeological point of view, features of un- 
usual interest. The whole organisation was an extraordi- 
narily cumbrous and casual business, and, taken with the 
uncertain nature of Indian finance, a system dependent for 
its success on the individual Emperor. The proudest boast an 
Indian financier could make was that the pay of the troops 
was never more than three months in arrear. Many of the in- 
teresting details remind one of the feudal system, to which, of 
course, it was ‘contemporary, the “jagir” answering to the 
Crown fief with its obligation of service. Probably the Moghul 
noble made his campaigning pay better than the European knight 
with his occasional ransoms for rich captives. Theoretically, the 
arrangements so incisively and clearly explained for us by Mr. 
Irvine should have answered all the requirements of the Moghul 
Empire. The recruiting, the equipment of the cavalry, the very 
elaboration of the thirty-three grades of commanders, with and 
without “sowar ” rank, given a Sovereign of determined character 
and the emulation between warlike clans, would have provided a 
really formidable host. The unwieldiness and the slow marching 
powers of the army, due to the nomadic habit of carrying their 
household goods, swollen to huge proportions by a settled and 
luxurious civilisation, destroyed its efficiency. If it could make 
ten miles a day it attained a high average. On one occasion an 
Indian army made eighteen miles a day. Soldiers and students 
will find some most suggestive and useful material in this volume, 
which practically embraces the whole theory of Indian warfare, 
the various arms and artillery used, and the conduct of a march, 
a battle, or the siege of a fort. 








SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE STUARTS. 

Social Life under the Stuarts. By E. Godfrey. (Grant Richards. 
12s. 6d.)—Our author takes the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and it is, of course,a time apart, even from the Eliza- 
bethan period. There is much that has a deep and pathetic 








interest in this era, and the writer has made a great point when 
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rsonal characters of the typical men of the day 
she vege than those of either their forbears or their 
ss cia She has consulted a wide and catholic library of 
seventeenth-century literature, and has handled it with equal 
width and thoughtfulness. Demurring to the statement of 
g well-known writer that “the seventeenth century is musically 
almost blank,” she gives a pleasant and instructive idea 
of. the real vogue for music, chamber and otherwise. All 
classes were musical by education; it was not, as the writer 
neatly puts it, an “ optional” subject. Among the miscellaneous 
chapters which more particularly deserve praise are those on 
“Religion” and “ Friendship.” The first is handled with remark- 
able tact and insight, especially the continuation entitled “'The 
Religious Life,” which recalls with some skill the. attempts of 
those carthly saints to continue in country parsunages that life 
which had become so decayed a century earlier, and had been 
finally swept away two generations before the Stuart period. 
Indeed, there is much sweet reasonableness in Miss Godfrey’s 
methods of reconstructing a past social condition. But 
the chapter that has most charm for us is that on “ Friend- 
ship,” in which the author seems to have preserved a real 
aroma of Stuart sentiment. It wasa time, none can deny, for 
friendship and for testing friendship, and the memorials of some 
very beautiful ones have been preserved for us. Here, as one 
would naturally expect from a lady, we find a feminine insight and 
acertain tact that a masculine touch would have essayed in vain. 
Falkland, as usual, attracts our author. Perhaps the best-written 
chapter is “ Travelling,” an entertaining account of such “grand 
tours” as the English gentleman of the day carefully described. 
If our author gives us no striking, no intimate, picture of any 
man or woman or any one phase of the period, she contrives to 
bring the people of Stuart times fairly close to us, and to do 
justice to their finer traits as well as the general conditions of 


society. 








PADDY RISKY. 


Paddy Risky. By Andrew Merry. (Grant Richards. 6s.)—In 
spite of a slight inclination towards the melodramatic and an 
occasional coarseness of outline in his realistic descriptions— 
how often our writers striving for the “real” attain only the 
grotesque—the author of “Paddy Risky” and its companion 
stories has done work of sound literary quality, full of humour 
and keen observation of the strong and weak points of his 
countrymen, and full also of a tolerance which, we hope, is 
on the increase in Ireland, despite Roman Catholic Associa- 
tions and Orange Lodges. The scene is laid somewhere, 
we imagine, in the South-West of Fermanagh, certainly at 
some point in the border country where Ulster and Connaught 
meet; and in one of the stories the recent doings of the United 
Irish League in that district provide material for a very clever 
sketch of a conflict between a Hunt and the local branch of the 
League, which ends in tragedy. “The Hob-eared Brat” and 
“The Millstone” are excellently told stories, and “ Paddy Risky” 
is a capital farce not unworthy of comparison with the best 
descriptions of country race-meetings in the “ Recollections of an 
Irish R.M.” The author sees very clearly one of the most puzzling 
features of contemporary Irish life,—the manner in which land- 
lord and tenant will move together in matters of sport and in 
much of the ordinary intercourse of life, only to separate as soon 
as political questions come between them. In quiet times the 
relations of the landlord and tenant classes in Ireland are probably 
more friendly, and in many ways closer, than in any country in the 
world—the Prussian noble would be horrified at the idea of 
hunting with his tenants—but with this friendliness subsists an 
uncompromising and intolerant hostility in matters political 
which, more than any other of the ills of Ireland, needs a cure 
before the visions of Irish idealists can be fulfilled. 








IRISH FAIRY STORIES. 


The Sons of Cormac, and Tales of other Men’s Sons. By Aldis 
Dunbar. With 8 Illustrations by Myra Luxmoore. (Longmans 
and Co. 6s.)—This is a fascinating volume of tales of Irish folk- 
lore, full of poetry and magic and other traditions of “faerie,” 
all made additionally attractive by being given in the form 
of stories coaxed by the children of the house out of a 
garrulous gardener, who protests that he cannot neglect his work 
to talk to the brats, but none the less does talk to them, while 
the garden shifts for itself. There is little to be said in a review 
about stories of this sort. There is a sameness in their elements, 
a monotony in their inspiration. One, however, “The Servin o’ 
Culain,” deserves a word of special commendation. It has an 


others. And its humour is delightful. The jolly beggars, Taig 
and Derg, who swindle the boy out of his horse and his sword, 
are irresistible rogues, and there is charm as well as truth in 
the simplicity of the invention by which redemption comes. 
Culain, starting forth to win his right to a share in his father’s 
kingdom by some deed of prowess, gives a parting promise to his 
old nurse that he will always be true to his spoken word. In a 
marvellously short time he has got rid of all his possessions and 
pledged himself for a year to be the slave of the beggars. All 
is lost save honour, as represented by his promise,—and by his 
fidelity he wins. 








KELTIC RESEARCHES. 


Keltic Researches. By E. W. B. Nicholson. (Henry Frowde. 
21s.)—Mr. Nicholson has expanded what was originally meant as 
@ paper into the dimensions of a small book. The very brief, and 
one might call congested, explanations and derivative steps-in- 
dicate that the use of the book must be confined to scholars. 
Yet readers with philological. leanings will be attracted by Mr. 
Nicholson’s analyses of the Amélie-les-Bains tablets, the Culbins- 
garth inscription, and the Burghead inscription, and that very 
interesting “Rom” tablet in the Poitiers district, which proves 
that Pictavian had more affinity to Indo-European languages than 
Gaulish. The study of names, and especially the analysis of 
Ptolemy’s place-names, have more than a mere erudite interest ; 
as also has the geographical limitation of the Menapian race. 
The map illustrating this, and the assertion that parts of Sussex 
are as Keltic as Perthshire, while Hertfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire are even more Keltic, and on a level with South Wales 
and Ulster, in respect of names, may surprise some. Mr. Nichol- 
son has the same candour he admires in another Keltic scholar, 
and admits, for instance, his failure to prove “ p’s” to be degraded 
“b’s” in an earlier work, and his slight knowledge of Old Irish 
phonetics. 








HILL TOWNS OF ITALY. 

Hill Towns of Italy. By Egerton RB. Williams, jun. With Ilus- 
trations from Photographs. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—This is a very pretty book, but it is better from an artisticthana 
literary point of view. The illustrations, many of which are repro- 
duced from photographs by Messrs. Alinari, some, we suppose, 
being the author’s own work, are most excellent. Representing, as 
many of them do, little-known and beautiful places, they inspire in 
a reader’s mind that longing for the remoter Italian travelling 
which is a romantic passion in itself, possessing some of us 
regularly in the spring of the year. To those who cannot indulge 
this passion the fascination of such pictures is cruelly tanta- 
lising. Mr. Williams takes us wandering among the Apennines 
and in old Etruria. He includes such cities as Perugia and Siena, 
with their wonderful neighbourhoods, comparatively familiar to 
some of us; but it is only the more fortunate few who have visited 
Viterbo, Bolsena, Orvieto, Narni, Terni, Spoleto, Trevi, Foligno, 
Arezzo, Gubbio, Urbino, and many more among which this book 
leads us. It would be quite charming if the author, with all 
his true feeling for Italy, could have resisted the temptation 
to indulge in a certain amount of fine writing in his 
descriptions, 








THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO. 

Things Seen in Morocco. By A.J. Dawson. (Methuen and Co. 
10s. 6d.)—Mr. Dawson knows the Moor, especially the Moor who 
has been brought into contact with, and suffered from, European 
influences. Yet he has not failed to give us the dignity and charm 
of the race when seen at their best. It must be confessed that in the 
vigorous sketches and stories which he puts into the mouths of 
others we see principally the seamy side of Moorish life, and have 
it told us with a cynical tone. Nevertheless, Morocco as we see it 
has its lesson—its picturesque decadence—and Mr. Dawson may 
as well preach that lesson as any one. “My friend the Sheik,” 
is a fair specimen of Mr. Dawson’s style and acquaintance with 
his subject. He can speak seriously, for he feels the charm 
and the decay of modern Morocco. We should not recom- 
mend Things Seen in Morocco as the best guide to an inquirer, 
but a student of the Moorish character may learn something 
from it. 








THE MAID OF SHULAM. 
The Maid of Shulam. By Hugh Falconer. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—This enthusiastic yet judicious study of 
the Canticle would be valuable if it were nothing more than a 





originality and a definiteness that make it stand out from the 





summing up of the large and varied literature dealing with the 
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drama of which the Maid of Shulam is the centre, both that 
which considers it as symbolical, and that which looks upon it 
simply as a picture of quite earthly passion. Mr. Falconer 
sums up this literature thus:—“Should the careful reader, 
interpreting the Song literally, discern in it the character of the 
Maid of Shulam set in bright relief against a dark background of 
Oriental passion, he will be grateful that the Old Testament Canon 
includes a book framing a portrait of such haunting loveliness 
and spiritual and historical significance. Better see this alone in 
the Canticle than imagine it may be neglected, as either having 
no clear meaning at all, or containing only a puzzling esoteric sym- 
bolism which none but the initiated can understand.” But Mr. 
Falconer will give special satisfaction to the class of readers for 
whom, it is not too much to say, he writes by his insistence on 
the theory that the Song becomes diviner and grander when it 
is looked at from the symbolical standpoint, and “when its chords 
of human affection pass into the complex music of earth’s sub- 
limest symphony—the converse of loyal and loving hearts with 
the God of Redemption.” 








THE LEVIATHAN. 


The Leviathan, Edited by A. R. Waller (4s. 6d. net), is the first 
volume of reprints in Messrs. C. J. Clay and Sons’ new series of 
“Cambridge English Classics.” The text of the original issue 
has been scrupulously reproduced, and it is preceded by the well- 
known allegorical frontispiece displaying the effigy of the “ mortal 
god.” Concerning this frontispiece, Mr. Waller quotes an interest- 
ing passage by Whewell, showing that while the face of the 
crowned figure bears a close resemblance to Cromwell in most of 
the early copies, in some of them it is clearly intended to be a 
portrait of Charles I. How the substitution was effected remains 
unexplained. Mr. Waller also quotes from Pepys:—“ Calling on 
several businesses, and particularly my bookseller’s, among others 
for ‘Hobbs’s Leviathan,’ which is now mightily called for; and 
what was heretofore sold for 8s. I now give 24s. for, at the second 
hand, and is sold for 30s., it being a book the Bishops will not let 
be printed again.” The appearance of the book would be improved 
if the margins were broader, and if the ugly piece of printing 
on the cover were absent. 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


**THE BRIGHTEST POLITICAL SKIT OF THE TIME.” 
—SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


POLITICS FOR THE POCKET. Being 
the Perfect Politician’s Complete Compendium of Faet and Fancy. By 
the Stewards of the Chiltern Hundreds and the Manor of Hempholme. 
In Paper Covers, Is. net. 

“Tt isan amusing skit, which will be enjoyed by members of every political 
party, since it hits impartially at all.’’—Standard. 
“It is brimful of witty sayings and humorous references.”’ 
—Western Daily Press, 
“ Mirthful and witty in every chapter and every line.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE SEA GULLS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Enip WetsrorD, With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s, net. 

A volume of verse written unaided by a little girl of twelve years, The book 
contains an Introduction by Mr. Reernaup B. Smiru. 

Mr. WitiiAm ARCHER ~_— :—It seems clear that she has a knack of 
putting words together with a good deal of real distinction. Some of her 
phrases have that quality of unobvious and yet predestinate fitness which is the 
mark of true poetry.” 


A NEW ROMANCE BY MYRTLE REED. 
THE MASTER’S VIOLIN. By Myrrtte Rzep. 
Uniform with “‘ Lavender and Old Lace.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
This is a captivating love story written in Miss Reed’s happiest vein, 


A MEDIAEVAL PRINCESS. The True Story 


of Jacqueline, last Independent Sovereign of Holland, Zealand, and 
Hainaut, 1401-1436. By Kura Purnam, Author of ‘‘ William the Silent,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. net. 


WHEN WILDERNESS WAS KING. A Tale 


of the Illinois Country. By RanpaLL PARRISH. With 6 Pictures in 
Colour, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PRAIRIE GIRL. 
By Exeanor Gates. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The volume is instinct with the wild life of the great prairie lands, 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Atzertr 


Lavienac. With 94 Lilustrations and 510 Examples in Musical Notation. 
Translated by WitLIaM Marcuant. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net, 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of MORMONISM. 


By Professor Nets L. Newson, Professor of English Literature in the 
Brigham Young University, Utah. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 








NEW LIST NOW READY, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A&A TORY 
OUR OWN .TIMES.” _ tol 
ON OCTOBER 6ru.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


T i 
HE STORY OF 4 AN IRISH MAN. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
A CHANNEL PASSAGE, has been REPRINTED and the 
SECOND EDITION is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION OF 
MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS 
IN SIX VOLUMES 


The first Two Volumes are now ready, the Third will be ready on October 10th, 
and succeeding Volumes will be published at short intervals, price 6s. net each, 
or 36s. net for the Six Volumes, Subscriptions can be accepted only for 
complete Sets. 

















MR. ELLARD GORE'S NEW BOOK, ; 
STUDIES IN ASTRONOMY, with 8 Photographic Ilus. 
trations, is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HAROLD BINDLOSS’S NEW NOVEL, 


DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER, 


is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE DRAMA: a Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom 
and America, from the Earliest Times. By W. Davenport Apams. Vol, I, 
- be a eer ne cloth, 10s. a net. ae oi 

“The dictionary is far more compre! i i redecesso! 

Genest’s ‘ English Stage.’ "People, nee cian pprmiong 22 " 

ON OCTOBER 6ru.—Medium 8vo, 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


By Justrx McCarrayr. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, rgaa-1500- Edited, with Intro. 
duction and .Notes, yr JamMES GAIRDNER. LIMITED LIBRARY 
EDITION (limited to Sets for Sale), in 6 vols. square demy 8vo, art 
linen, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net each, or £3 15s. the Set (sold only in Sets), 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


A VERY QUEER BUSINESS. By WILLIAM Westatt, 
Author of “* With the Red Eagle.” 


ET TU, SEJANE! a Story of Capri in the Days of 
Tiberius. By Jut1a H. TweEtts. 
THE SCHEMERS. By Epwarp F, Harkins. 

“Mr. Harkins is a realist of what might be called the Anglo-Saxon school~ 
which looks at life with cheerfulness and good sense. He has a humorous, 
light touch, a sure eye for character, a lively and confident sense of narrative, 
meee. ‘The Schemers’ is very readable, because it tells us pleasantly and wiscly 
something about real people.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 

HADRIAN THE SEVENTH.: By Fr. Rotre. 

** A remarkably clever book......The story itself is more than good......It is 
splendid study, finely portrayed.”’—Liverpool Post. 
TOM DAWSON. By FLORENCE WARDEN. 

“Has many of the elements which made ‘The House on the Marsh’ s9 
brilliant a success. It is as ingenious, as mysterious, and as exciting.” 

Manchester Guardian, 




















EMILE ZOLA’S NOVELS. 
Edited by Ernest A. VizETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each, 








abe, jaa Sentence eng His Excellency. 

e Fortune of the Rougons. 

_ Gonanest. of Plassans. Ka t and the Thin, 

eccsteat “s The Downfall. 

His Masterpiece. Doctor Pascal. 

The Honour of the Army. Lourdes. Work. 

The Dram-Shop. Rome. Fruitfulness. 

The Dream. pach % Paris. Truth. 
Porvuak Epitions. Medium 8vo, 6d. each. . 

The Dram-Shop. | The Downfall. | Rome. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THE ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Curis. Heavy, Author of ‘‘ Confessions of 
a Journalist.” (Oct, 6th. 
TERESA OF WATLING STREET. By Arno.p Bennett, Author of “The 
Grand Babylon Hotel.” With 8 Illustrations by Frank Gillett. [Oct. 13th. 
THE DREXEL DREAM. Being a further Volume of the Memoirs of Sir Nigel 
Lacaita, K.C.B., of Scotland Yard. By W. A. Macxenziz, Author of 
“ His Majesty's Peacock.” (Oct. 20th, 
MORGANATIC. By Max Norpav. Translated by EvizaBetu Lee. [Oct. 27th. 
THERE AND BACK. By Frank Bicuarpson, Author of ‘The Bayswater 
Miracle.” Nov. 3rd, 
BELLAMY THE MAGNIFICENT. By Roy Hornrmay. ‘ov. 10th. 
THE ALABASTER BOX. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ The Orange 
Girl.” A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
POPULAR BOOKS.—Fcap. 8vo, 1s, each; cloth, 1s, 6d. each, 
ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Parn. 
THE LIFE WE LIVE. By Georce R. Sms. 
YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Grorce R. Sims, 
HARRY FLUDYER AT CAMBRIDGE; and ‘CONVERSATIONAL HINTS 
FOR YOUNG SHOOTERS. By R. C. LeHmann. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By Aurrep Surtro. 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
Memories and Portraits. ay Bosert Lovis STEVEN6ON. Heer 
0. 











The Decameron of Boccacc’ Shortly. 
The Open Air. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. Shortly. 
London. By Sir Watter Besant. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir Water Besant. 
Virginibus Puerisque. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. 

Men and Books. By Rosert Lovis Stevenson, 

New Arabian Nights. By Roserr Lovis STEvENsoN. 

The Pocket R. L. S. Favourite Passages from Stevenson’s Works. 

The Life of the Fields. By Ricuarp JerreRigs. 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. 

Mark Twain's Sketches. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Cuar.es Reape. 

**It is Never Too Late to Mend.” By Cuaries Reape. 

The Deemster. By Hau Carne. 

The Woman in White. By Wite1e Couns. 

Condensed Novels. By Bret Harte. (The Two Series in One Vol.) 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 





FROM MR. JOHN LANE’S AUTUMN LIST 


NOW READY 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Railway Bookstalls. 


EMILE ZOLA, 
EMILE ZOLA, 
EMILE ZOLA, 


Novelist and Reformer: an Account of his Life 
and Work. 


By E. A. VIZETELLY. 


By E. A. VIZETELLY. 
By E. A. VIZETELLY. 


With numerous Portraits, Views, &c., demy 8vo, 21s, net. 

Daily Chronicle—*The noblest Frenchman of his generation...... Mr, 
Vizetelly has told the story of his life faithfully, sympathetically, judiciously, 
and with no little charm. In 550 pages not one is superfluous.” 

Daily Nev:s.—‘ A volume of singular, in places of quite absorbing, interest,’’ 








Now Ready. 


OLD ENGLISH 
SONGS AND DANCES. 


By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON, 
Author of “A Masque of May Morning.” 


With 46 Illustrations in Colour by the Author, large folio, 21s. net. 





Ready October 4th. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE. 
By CHAS. DANA GIBSON. 
Oblong folio, uniform with “ The Weaker Sex,” &c., 20s. 





Ready October 11th. 


CHARMS. 


By the EARL of IDDESLEIGH, 
Author of “Luck o’ Lassendale.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUSEF OUT, 


THE LIFE OF SIR HERBERT 
OAKELEY. xy ©. M. Osxetey. With 


a Photogravure Portrait and 8 Illustrations, de 8vo, 276 
cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. perros _ 


IDEALS OF SCIENCE & FAITH. 


ESSAYS by Sir OLIVER LODGE, V. V. BRANFORD, P. GEDDES, 
J. H. MUIRHEAD, Hon. B. RUSSELL, J. THOMSON, WILFRID 
WARD, Revs. R. BAYNE, J. KELMAN, and P.N. WAGGETT. Edited 
by J. E. HAND. 356 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


THE ROAD TO MANHOOD. 3, w. 


BEACH THOMAS. With 10 Headings and 4 Full-page seaeilitiies te 
Colour, crown 8vo, cloth, Designed Cover, gilt edges, 6s. 
[Young England Library. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN THE 
ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1904. 


By ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. A ross ee FOR TRAVELLERS. 
With 45 Illustrations and a Map specially drawn for the Work, fools- 
cap 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 


THE SOW’S EAR. By E. L. Haver- 


Author of “The Squire,” ‘‘ Badmanstow,” &. A STORY OF 
county SOCIETY AND THE PARVENU. Crown 8vo, 430 pp.; 
cloth, Gs. 





NEARLY READY, 


FROM A HOLIDAY JOURNAL. By 


Mrs. E. T. Coox. With 6 Illustrations in Colour and 6 Photogravure Plates 
from Sketches and Photos by the Author, demy 8vo, 232 Pp-. , cloth, 
gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. [October 3rd. 


AVE REGINA, and other Poems. 


By Hue MacnaGutTen. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. [October 3rd. 


AN ARTIST’S LOVE STORY: Told 


in the Letters of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Mrs. Siddons and her Daughters, 
1797-1808, Edited, with Introduction, by OswaLp G. Knapp. [Illustrated 
with 16 Portraits in Photogravure and Half-tones from the Drawings of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Facsimiles, demy 8vo, 248 pp., cloth, gilt 
top, 12s. 6d. net; also 75 Special Copies on Hand-made Paper 


with India Proofs, half-parchment, 25s. net. [October 14th. 


THE GLAMOUR OF THE EARTH. 


By G. A. B. Dewar. Illustrated with 4 Full- "page Drawings in Photogravure, 
pt 10 Chapter Headings, 264 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
[October 14th. 





An Addition to “ Living Masters of Music.” 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 
By R. J. BUCKLEY. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


Westminster Gazette.— A wonderful record.” 
Globe.—“ A particularly acceptable volume.” 
Standard,—** Will be welcomed by his many admirers.” 





A Romance of a Cornish Cavalier. 


SIR BEVILL. 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER THYNNE. 
Illustrated by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE. 6s, 
Academy.—** Altogether delightful.” 
Mr. G. RB. Sms (in the Referee).—“ A most delightful book.” 
Daily Mail.—* A rollicking good romance.” 
Daily Express.—‘‘ Well written, exciting, and breezy of the western moors.” 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Among....... Mr. Stanley Weyman’s] disciples the author is 
entitled to a high place.” a t an : ’ : 





A Romance of Mediaeval Paris. 


PERRONELLE. 


By VALENTINA HAWTREY. 6s. 
M3 paca 8s Gazette.—‘‘Has a picturesqueness worthy of Mr. Maurice 
ewlett 
Times,—* A passionate story.” 
Daily Telegraph,—‘‘ An excellent piece of work." 
Spectator,—* A singularly engaging romance.” 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ A most charming mediaeval romance.” 
Daily News.—“‘ That rare thing—a successful romance of the Middle Ages.” 





The PRICE of each Volume to NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
will be RAISED to 25s. net on January 1st, 1905. 


THE WORKS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


“THE LIBRARY EDITION” 
IS THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE OBIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
BY 


E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. 


In about 33 Volumes (12 now ready), issued in Chronological Order. 


Not sold separately. Large medium Svo, 
Holliston cloth, 21s. each vol, net. 


JUST OUT., VOL. XIII. 
THE WORKS OF TURNER. 


704 pages, with 27 Plates, 6 Woodcuts, and 4 Facsimiles of MS. 


The remaining Volumes will be published at intervals of about 
One Month. 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and 


Evolution. By Monsignore Ducuzsne. Translated by M. L. McCiure 
from the Third Edition of ‘‘Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Second 
English Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, [In the press. 
[The Third Edition of the French original was lately published in Paris. 
This translation represents not only that Edition, but contains also additional 
matter just received from Monsignore Duchesne. There is also added, by 
request, a Translation of the Peregrinatio of Etheria Silvia.] 


EARLY BRITAIN: Celtic Britain. By 


fessor Rurs. With 2 Maps, New and Revised Edition, small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 


THE EVIDENCE OF THINGS NOT SEEN. 


I. From Nature. II. From Revelation. By J. A, FreminG, D.Sc., F.B.S. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, 1s. 


IS | CHRISTIANITY MIRACULOUS? By 


e Rev. C. H. Pricuarp, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


UNDER HIS BANNER. Papers on Mis- 


monet Work of Modern Times. By the late Rev. H. W. Tucker. With 
Map, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CONTRASTED with 


CHRISTIAN FAITH, AND WITH ITSELF. By Witutam LerRoy, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION AND THE HOLY SCRIP- 


TURES. Being Addresses Delivered by the Ven. James M. Witson, D.D., 
Archd of Manchester. Medium 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 


Reviews of Some Recent Attacks on the Christian Faith. By the Very 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ON AGNOSTICISM. Replies to the late 


Prof. Huxiry, F.B.S. By the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. Medium 8vo, 
paper cover, 6d, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP, 


RECENT DISCOVERIES ILLUSTRATING. Three Lectures delivered 
in the Chapter-house of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. By the Rev. 
Artuur J. Mactean, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


MUHAMMADAN OBJECTIONS to CHRIST- 


IANITY, A MANUAL OF THE LEADING. Compiled by the Rev. W. 
Sr. — TispaLL, M.A., D.D., C.M.S. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 


JESUS CHRIST THE SUPREME FACTOR 


IN HISTORY. By the Rev. G. S. StREaTFEILD. Small post 8vo, paper 
cover, 2d. 


RECENT ATTACKS ON THE FAITH. A 


Defence of Christianity. By the Rev. Joun Waxkerorp, B.D. Small post 
8vo, paper cover, 3d. 





THE CHEAPEST COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPASDIC 


DICTIONARY, 


Consisting of 5,336 pp. imperial 8vo, 
IS THE LARGEST DICTIONARY PUBLISHED—OVER 
200,000 WORDS. 


It is an easier, simpler, handier Dictionary than any other, and is an 
Encyclopedia as well. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE “ ENCYCLOPZDIC 


DICTIONARY.” 

Its comprehensiveness and its wideness of range in point of time. 

The Encyclopedic Dictionary, by combining in one all these special 
Glossaries or Vocabularies, effects a double saving, an economy of time and 
of money. 

Its thoroughly encyclopmdic character. 

Its richness and completeness of the illustrative quotations. 

The large number and practical character of its illustrations. 

The numerous pictorial illustrations, although eminently artistic in 
character, are in no sense mere embellishments, but in every case help to 
elucidate the text. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE HOME, THE COLLEGE, AND 
THE SCHOOL. 
In 7 vols., cloth, 25s.; half-bound, 32s, 


London : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. - 
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CREATURES 
OF THE SEA 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
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READY THIS DAY, 


CREATURES 
OF THE SEA 


434 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 











READY THIS DAY, 


CREATURES 
OF THE SEA, 


Being the Life Stories of Some Sea Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes. 














READY THIS DAY, 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,” &c, 


CREATURES 
OF THE SEA 


With 40 Full-page Illustrations by Theodore Carreras, 
434 pp. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ‘is. 6d. 


In this volume Mr. Bullen takes his readers long and pleasant voyages over 
the vast expanses of the Ocean, and enables them to see with something of 
his own keenness of observation and sympathetic interest the wonderful 
varieties of animate life that are found upon and beneath its mighty waters. 


Mr. Bullen has seen the Cachelot in its habitat; he has often fished for the 
ferocious and insatiable Shark; he has studied the ways of the Barracouta, 
the Bonito, the Cuttle-Fish, the Dolphin, and many other marvels of the deep, 
in their watery home and under their most characteristic appearances, 


Those familiar with Mr. Bullen’s style hardly need to be told that 
there is nothing of the dry scientific character about these studies, 











JUST READY. 


SECOND EDITION.—384 pp. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with 60 Illustrations, 6s. 


THIRTY YEARS IN MADAGASCAR. 


By the Rev. T. T. MATTHEWS. 


The Atheneum says:—‘It is by far the most interesting and 
entertaining of all the books which have been published lately con- 
cerning missionary life in the great African island.” 

The Missionary Review says :—“ No fiction could hold the reader 
more spellbound than this simple, straightforward narration of 
facts.” 

The Expository Times says :—“ To read the book is to be at home 
in a strange land.” 


TAMATE: 


The Life and Adventures of a Christian Hero. 


By RICHARD LOVETT, M.A., Author of “James Chalmers: his Auto- 
biography and Letters,” &. With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations by J. 
Finnemore, Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The story of the life of James Chalmers, better known by his native name 
of “Tamate,” told in such a way as to catch the interest and sympathy of 
boys. 

Contents :—A Broth of a Boy—A Call and the Answer—In Perils of Waters 
—A Pirate of the Pacific—The Gem of the Pacific—Off [to New Guinea—On 
the Brink of Death—The Man with the Club—Life in the Tree Tops—A Cruel 
Revenge—A Noble Savage—Riding Pacific Surges—Life on a Lakatoi—Among 
the Cannibals—How New Guinea Came under the Flag—Boys whom “ Tamate 
Trained—Life at Toaripi—The Wreck of the ‘ Harrier ’—How “ Tamate” Made 
Friends with Savages—Up and Down the Fly River—The End of a Noble Life. 
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Norice.—With this week’s “ SPECTATOR ” 
LiterARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is practically no authentic news from the Far East. 
The latest rumours are the same as last week,—that the 
attack on Port Arthur grows fiercer and fiercer, but is as yet 
unsuccessful; and that Marshal Oyama is still preparing an 
“enveloping movement” against Kuropatkin, who, on his side, 
is still strengthening Mukden and arranging for retreat to 
Tie-ling. Both armies have received considerable reinforce- 
ments, and both are patiently collecting fresh munitions. In 
St. Petersburg, however, there has beena change. The Ozar 
ina letter to General Gripenberg, an old tactician of sixty- 
six who did good work in Turkestan and at Plevna, 
acknowledges frankly the great energy and high warlike 
qualities of the Japanese, and appoints his correspondent 
Commander-in-Chief of a second army. This, it is stated, 
will number two hundred and fifty thousand men, and will not 
be ready for the offensive till thespring. As General Gripen- 
berg is to draw away a section of General Kuropatkin’s force, 
and as both Generals are to be under a Generalissimo, who 
will either be General Dragomiroff or the Grand Duke 
Nicholas—son of the Grand Duke who commanded at Plevna 
—the Continental experts consider the arrangement an indi- 
cation of imperfect confidence in Kuropatkin, and therefore 
unwise. We have elsewhere shown reason to believe that it 
may have another meaning, and need only remark here that 
as yet the Russian Court seems wholly disinclined for peace. 


is issued, gratis, a 











It is simply impossible to estimate with certainty the 
numbers of the armies to be employed in the next campaign. 
The Russians hope to have half-a-million of men, but they 
take no account of the desertions, the wastage from disease, 
and the differences between the muster-rolls on paper and in 
the field. Nor are they clear as to the extent of the burden 
which the carriage of food as well as of munitions imposes on 
their one railway. The Japanese, on the other hand, though 
they hope to have at least as many, and are much nearer to 
the scene of action, are much farther from the European 
manufactories of arms, have forty-five thousand wounded in 
their island hospitals, and are considering a plan for in- 
creasing the term of military service. The best conjecture 
is that in the second campaign a million of men on the 
two sides will be under arms, but it may prove in practice 
to be a considerable exaggeration. The scale of the war will, 
however, be in any case tremendous, and must be a subject of 
anxious reflection to Lord Kitchener. 








have thus relieved the peaceful section of the people of all 
external terrors. They have built a thousand miles of road, 
and a hundred and twenty-five miles of light railway; have 
sunk an immense number of artesian wells—eight hundred in 
one district alone—have established a complete postal service, 
which includes a system of savings-banks, already popular with 
the people; and have set themselves to teach improved methods 
of agriculture, forestry, and mining, all of which have succeeded. 
The production of camphor, for instance, has more than 
doubled, and that of camphor-oil increased fourfold; while the 
gold, silver, and coal mines have been scientifically worked, 
so that the output of the first-named metal has increased 
sevenfold. The general revenue has been enlarged from 
£275,000 to £1,270,000, and the local rates from £74,000 to 
£195,000. Great attention is paid to sanitary improvements ; 
hospitals have been set up everywhere, and two hundred 
Japanese doctors are now practising in the island; while the 
use of opium is discouraged, both by taxation and strict police 
supervision, the idea being to prevent the addition of any new 
victims tothe habit. Finally, the Japanese educational system 
has been introduced, and eighteen thousand natives are being 
regularly instructed. The consequence of all this increased 
work, and of the absence of disorder, has been an increase of 
the population to three millionand eighty-two thousand, partly, 
no doubt, from a considerable Chinese immigration. The 
Japanese, in fact, are able, even among savage populations, to 
introduce a pax Japonica which allows of the accumulation of 
wealth, 


The expedition is already retiring from Tibet. It quitted 
Lhasa on September 23rd amidst expressions of goodwill, the 
aged Regent, in particular, formally blessing Colonel Young- 
husband for his goodness in sparing the monasteries. It is 
supposed that the Chumbi Valley will be reached by 
October 25th, when the force will be practically within 
our own dominion, as the valley is to be retained until the 
indemnity is paid. Before its departure, the correspondent of 
the Times was permitted, by the influence of the Amban, to 
enter the Cathedral, or Holy of Holies, of Lhasa. It is a 
building full of courts and ancient chapels, each with its idol, 
and all greasy with the stains of the butter that for ages has 
been burnt before their shrines. In the centre of all, amidst 
a gloom dispersed only by the golden lamps fed with butter, 
sits the gigantic golden statue, believed to have been miracu- 
lously carved, of Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, not with 
the well-known conventional face, but with that of a boy 
Prince, such as Gautama was before he turned reformer. 
The statue, which is known to have existed in the seventh 
century, wears a huge golden crown, and is hung with heavy 
necklaces of jewels. Above it is carved the legendary Bird of 
Garuda, and behind it stand giant statues, almost formless, 
but throwing the central figure into strong relief. The whole 
scene evidently made a profound impression on the corre- 
spondent, who believes that he is the first European, or even 
spy, ever admitted into the inner shrine, the few previous 
accounts which exist being incorrect, and probably based on 
hearsay. 


It should be noted that, deep as is the reverence for the 
Jokang, religiously as its seclusion is guarded, and large as 
are the presents constantly forwarded to it, the place itself is 
marked by neglect, filth, and the irreverence of its guardians. 
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They are too close to the sanctuary to feel its sanctity,—a fact 
noted through centuries about almost every great temple in 
the world, even that which at Mukden covers the tombs of 
the Manchu Emperors. We fancy that Lamaism is decaying 
like every other form of Buddhism, which for all its wide 
diffusion, and the content with which it seems to inspire its 
higher votaries, never obtained the grip of either Christianity 
or Mahommedanism, and never perfectly extinguished far 
older superstitions. Even within the Cathedral of Lhasa 
butter lamps are burning to a terrible goddess crowned with 
skulls, with three eyes and mother-o’-pearl teeth, who has in 
Buddhism, which is theoretically the most benign of creeds, 
no proper place. The correspondent makes, without explaining, 
the statement that the next Incarnation is to be European, 
and that both the Russian Emperor and Queen Victoria have 
been accepted as in some sort deities. We think it all incom- 
prehensible folly; but at this moment Canadian mounted 
police are out in force to prevent the Doukhobors, who are 
white men, from marching into the Canadian steppe to 
worship Lord Minto as the Messiah. There is a worshipping 
instinct in man which may have strange developments yet. 


Englishmen think the reverence felt in Tibet for Lhasa, and in 
China for Mukden, and in India for Mount Merou rather foolish, 
but the Pope is evidently of a different opinion. There has 
been a Congress of Freethinkers in Rome, and his Holiness, 
naturally and properly, thinks it his duty to protest. So 
he writes of his grief to Cardinal Respighi, Vicar of Rome, 
in these words: “ The intelligence which pretends to be inde- 
pendent of God is guilty of sacrilege towards Him. The 
demonstration becomes infinitely more serious when it is remem- 
bered that it has been made in Rome.” The sanctity of Rome, 
a city probably more deeply stained by the crimes of ages than 
any other in the world, is such that even sacrilege against the 
Most High acquires a deeper taint of wickedness from being 
committed within it! The Grand Lama would understand and 
appreciate that sentence perfectly, and it certainly shows that 
educated white men can share in their own way the most 
rooted of Asiatic superstitions. They have not yet risen quite 
to the level of the Jewish King three thousand years ago. 


Reuter’s correspondent at Peshawur forwards a curious 
piece of intelligence. Tho Amir of Afghanistan, he says, 
has made a speech in full Durbar complaining that, although 
Afghanistan can supply a million of men, the people are 
becoming enervated, und it has been necessary to abolish 
conscription. His Highness intends, therefore, to raise a 
paid army of thirty thousand men, in which every private 
will receive Rs.10 a month, while every headman who brings 
in a hundred men will be made an officer, or if he brings a 
thousand, will become a Colonel. Herat is to be fortified 
with thirty fresh batteries of artillery, and a bridge is to be 
built over the Helmund at Kandahar. It is not likely that 
the Amir has waived his right in emergency of calling all 
the faithful to arms, and we should imagine the meaning of 
all these statements to be this. Lord Kitchener has advised 
the Amir to raise a small and regularly paid standing army, 
in addition to the levée en masse, which would resist invasion; 
to refortify Herat, which part of the new army will garrison ; 
and to facilitate the march of a British army to his support 
by bridging the Helmund; and the Amir has accepted the 
advice. If the Russians win the next campaign, these 
arrangements may prove of importance. 


Diplomatists on the Continent are much excited by a 
sudden visit which Signor Giolitti, the Italian Premier and 
Minister of the Interior, is paying to Count von Biilow at 
Homburg. It is argued that the Italian would not quit 
Rome at a time when, owing to the general strike just ended, 
his duties are severe unless he had been summoned, and 
speculation is eager as to the cause of the summons. It may 
be, it is said, that a project of mediation is to be discussed, 
Italy being the least interested of the Great Powers, and 
therefore the best “ go-between.” Or it may be that difficulties 
have arisen in the Balkans which Italy, as the Power that has 
provided a chief for the Macedonian gendarmerie, can most 
easily solve. Or, again, it may be that the German Emperor 
wishes to rebind the somewhat relaxed links of the Triple 
Alliance. It is quite possible that all these conjectures are 
unfounded, and quite certain that all are conjectures merely. 
It is improbable that Signor Giolitti would so greatly disturb 


. . . Ly ae 
opinion without some reason which he deems adequate; but 
the emergencies which Courts think serious are not al. 


those upon which public attention fixes itself. — 





The letter of the Democratic candidate for the American 
Presidency accepting his nomination is of importance rather 
as indicating the wishes than the policy of the party, 
He is evidently opposed to high tariffs, which, he says, 
protect “huge industrial combinations”; but “reform of 
the tariff must be prudently and sagaciously undertaken on 
scientific principles.” He will not improve the condition of 
America by a system of subsidies. He looks upon the 
possession of the Philippines as a fetter, compelling America 
to keep the peace; but if the Filipinos are not ready for self. 
government, a promise to grant it when they are ready will 
help their development. He would avoid “spectacular inter. 
meddling with the affairs of other nations”; would con. 
sequently reduce naval as weil as military expenditure, and 
would refuse to be policeman on the American Continent ; but 
he says nothing of any intention of abandoning the Panama 
Canal, or of surrendering the preferential right of the Republic 
to its control. He will receive, of course, the undivided support 
of his party, but it may be questioned if his declarations are 
spirit-stirring enough to draw away any large section of the 
votes which at present adhere to his antagonist. 


The Times of Friday publishes from its Cape correspondent 
a telegram giving the new Census for British South Africa 
south of the Zambesi. The total white population numbers 
1,135,016, and the coloured population 5,198,175. For the 
separate Colonies the figures are:—Cape Colony, 579,741 
whites and 1,830,063 coloured; Transvaal, 300,225 whites 
and 1,053,975 coloured; Natal, 97,109 whites and 1,011,645 
coloured; Rhodesia, 12,623 whites and 593,141 coloured; 
Orange River Colony, 143,419 whites and 241,626 coloured; 
Basutoland, 895 whites and 347,953 coloured; Bechuanaland, 
1,004 whites and 119,772 coloured. No figures are given ag 
to the proportions of Dutch and British among the whites, 
but presumably the Dutch do not now form the majority, 


A correspondent of the Manchester Guardian sends some 
interesting notes to last Saturday’s issue on Chinese labour on 
the Rand, taking for his text Lord Milner’s confident state- 
ment that it was “absolutely certain” that the number of 
white employés would increase as the Chinese came in. He 
points out that, according to a despatch from Lord Milner, 
when the Chinese-employing Comet mine drops allits hundred 
stamps, 143 whites will be employed, or, say, 14 whites per 
stamp. This ratio, when applied to the five thousand stamps 
now dropping, would give 7,500 whites. But at present less 
than 70,000 Kaffirs create employment for 12,730! Next he 
quotes the South African Mines for particulars as to the fine 
work done by Mongolian hand-drill men in a Korean mine 
controlled by a great Rand financial house, where the only 
white men employed are one foreman and four overseers. 
The deduction is obvious. What the Mongolian hand-drill 
men can perform for a Rand house in Korea they can accom- 
plish for them on the Rand itself. In any case, it is obviously 
premature, even for Lord Milner, to be “absolutely certain” 
of what will happen in the future, when the unskilled 
Chinese become skilled. Finally, the writer quotes Lord 
Milner’s latest official returns to show that between 
March and June last, when native employment for the first 
time rapidly decreased, white employment rapidly increased. 
He thus concludes that while “the natural and beneficial 
solution of the labour problem was steadily taking place by 
means of the increased employment of whites and of labour- 
saving machinery, there is nothing as yet to prove that the 
unnatural means now being adopted will be in the least 
degree less disastrous to the State than those who opposed it 
anticipated.” In fact, by our disastrous Chinese labour policy 
we have deliberately rejected the opportunity of making the 
Transvaal “a white man’s country,”—a place where a white 
working man can live and bring up a family. 


Tuesday's Westminster Gazette contains an interview with 
the Rev. P. Van Heerden, of Ladybrand, the leader of a 
deputation from the Dutch Reformed Church in the Orange 
River Colony—the other member of the deputation is General 
Kritzinger—whose object is to enlist sympathy and financial 





support for an orphanage in the Orange River Colony, and 
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also for providing schools for the children of the inhabitants 
of Dutch race. With the first of these objects we desire to 
express all possible sympathy, and we trust that the deputa- 
tion will meet with a hearty response to their appeal. The 
burgbers of the late Republic were gallant and steadfast foes, 
and no Englishman can have any but the kindliest feelings 
for the children of the brave men who fell in the war. As to 
the other object of the deputation we cannot speak with the 
same confidence. In the abstract their demand for local school 
management sounds reasonable enough, as does their plea for 
the Dutch language. As our readers know, we have never 
regarded the Dutch language with the slightest feeling of 
animosity. But though the question seems simple enough 
when stated in outline, we think that those who may be at 
first inclined to give support to the schools, which it is 
apparently proposed to run in opposition to the Government 
schools, should very carefully consider whether they may not 
be thereby giving help to a movement the effect of which, if 
not the intention, will be to introduce an element of unrest 
into the Orange River Colony. 


It is most important to establish a really sound system of 
education in the Colony, and therefore, in our opinion, no 
help should be given to any scheme which may result in a 
boycott of the State schools. Unless we are mistaken, the 
educational system of the Colony has been placed in 
excellent hands, and we should be very loth to condemn 
the responsible authorities except on an impartial examina- 
tion of the whole case. The evidence produced by a depu- 
tation from the Dutch Reformed Church in the Colony, 
however well intentioned, must naturally be one-sided. We 
must remember, also, that in the first period after the war it is 
the duty of Englishmen to give a loyal support to the Colonial 
Government whenever that Government’s action does not 
violate some essential principle of sound administration. That 
cannot, we think, be alleged in the present case. But though we 
doubt the wisdom of accepting offhand the deputation’s version 
of the school difficulty, we desire to say that we attribute no 
blame whatever to General Kritzinger and his colleague in 
doing their best for their own case; and we greatly hope that 
the gallant General will be able to obtain substantial help for 
the orphans of his old comrades in arms. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday gives special 
prominence to an announcement, made, it states, “on trust- 
worthy authority,” that Mr. Arnold-Forster has determined 
to give effect, at least tentatively, to his proposed plan of 
converting a portion of the Militia into Line. “A circular,” 
it adds, “has been addressed to certain Militia regiments in- 
viting them to go over bodily to the Regular Army, the rank 
and file being taken on for home service on the new terms, 
and the officers being incorporated with the general body of 
regular officers. If the first steps are encouraging the measure 
will be extended to the thirty battalions as indicated.” We 
feel sure, in spite of the Pall Malil’s positiveness, that it must 
be mistaken. It was distinctly understood when Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s scheme was outlined in Parliament at the end of 
July that no steps would be taken to carry the controversial 
part of the scheme into operation without the consent of 
Parliament being first obtained. But the virtual abolition 
of the Militia was perhaps the most controversial part of the 
whole. To effect such abolition in the Recess and without 
further discussion is, we feel certain, a violation of good faith of 
which Mr. Arnold-Forster would be incapable. All that he 
can be doing, and that, no doubt, he has a right to do, is to 
make inquiries among Militia officers. 


During the week the public Press. has been full of the 
question of the so-called “ Colonial offer,” occasioned by the 
controversy carried on by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Rosebery through the medium of letters to the Times. The 
most complete and satisfactory statement of the whole 
subject is, however, to be found in the cartoon published 
this week in Punch. There we see Dr. Primrose—in the 
shape of Lord Rosebery—asking a quite charming Miss 
Cornstalk whether it is true that she has made Joseph an 
offer. “Now, I want to know the facts. This fellow Joseph 
goes about telling everybody that you’ve proposed to him.” 
To this Miss Cornstalk replies: “Oh, what a story! Why, 
he’s been making up to me all the time, and I’ve given him no 





encouragement.” Once again; in fact, Punch has in a flash 
of luciferous humour revealed to the country the exact 
political situation. Not only has no Colonial offer been made, 
but we note that in some quarters it is now stated that the 
Colonies ought to wait till they see how our Preference works, 
and how much it benefits them, and on such experience to 
make suggestions as to what can be done for us. We by no 
means resent such an attitude, but it is a very long way 
removed from the definite offer which we must either accept, 
or reject with fatal consequences to the Imperial connection. 


In connection with the Conference of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce opened at Manchester on Wednesday, 
interesting articles have appeared in Monday’s Times and 
Wednesday’s Daily Mail on the present position and possible 
development of our inland barge canals. Wecannotevensum- 
marise all the statistics and facts presented, but may note that, 
excluding ship canals, there are now 3,856 miles of navigable 
inland water in the United Kingdom, 2,717 miles being con- 
trolled by eighty canal companies, and 1,139 by sixteen 
separate railway companies; and that, as the result of Parlia- 
mentary action and inaction, the competition of railways, and 
the absence of uniform gauge, a great and valuable instrument 
for the promotion of cheap traffic is shorn of its efficiency. As 
the Times puts it, it can be confidently asserted that only very 
few, if any, of the English barge canals are now able to yield 
a reasonable dividend on the capital expended. The responsi- 
bility of Parliament is so clearly established that it is to 
Parliament alone that one can look for a remedy. The Times 
suggests, as the only course for the adequate development of 
this neglected national asset, that Parliament should purchase 
the whole of the canals—the gross capital expended was 
estimated at £23,000,000 in 1898—paying their fair value, and 
then improving the principal through routes to standard, the 
system to be administered by a special Canal Commission. 
That is a proposal which we believe would be for the good of 
the nation. 


We are delighted to see that the Times has not only opened 
its columns to a correspondent who protests against the 
quarrying for road-metal which, if persisted in, will ruin the 
gorge of the Avon and the Leigh Woods—among the most 
beautiful of the many beauties of Somersetshire—but has itself 
in a leader protested against this wanton piece of desecration. 
The stone, it appears, is used by the Bristol Corporation for 
its roads, but it would be quite easy to get the necessary 
metal elsewhere. It is taken from the splendid cliffs that 
shut in the Avon on its way to join the Severn Sea merely 
because a cliff is a convenient place to quarry from. As far 
as we can judge, the stone can be perfectly well got from 
other places; but evenif it were necessary to getit in the Leigh 
Woods, it could be got by tunnelling, and so without spoiling 
the face of the cliff. There is, it would seem, another project 
on foot for quarrying stone for the new Avonmouth Docks, 
but fortunately this cannot be prosecuted unless the Board of 
Trade will allow the foreshore to be used. We sincerely trust 
that this leave will not be granted, and that the Bristol Corpora- 
tion, who have always shown pride in the beautiful surround- 
ings of their ancient city, will come to a speedy decision to 
take no part in the desecration of the gorge of the Avon. 
It is also greatly to be hoped that the road authorities in the 
Cheddar district will do the same, and will refuse to use 
stone quarried in the magnificent limestone rocks of the 
world-famed Cheddar Ravine. Even if it is not possible to 
place the cliffs in both places entirely beyond the reach of 
the ravager, public bodies should at least refrain from 
abetting the evil work of destruction. 





We note with great satisfaction that Friday’s news 
in regard to Lady Curzon’s conditign is somewhat 
more reassuring. The tragic suddenness of her illness—she 
was on the very point of starting with her husband to take 
up his second appointment to the Governor-Generalship of 
India—and the high esteem in which she is held, not only 
by her many friends, but by the larger public, have awakened 
a sympathy unusual in the ease of a private person. We 
trust that before our next issue is published Lady Curzon 
may be out of danger. In such cases every day gained is an 
assurance of ultimate recovery. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 88}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE FISCAL CONTROVERSY. 


54 igre are signs that the Fiscal controversy is about 
to enter on a more dangerous and complicated phase. 
The proposals for pure Protection under the name of 
Tariff Reform having collapsed in ridicule owing to the 
inability of their advocates to bring forward any serious or 
‘coherent arguments in their favour, Mr. Chamberlain is 
now attempting to force his policy on the people of this 
country by a renewed appeal to their patriotic feelings and 
their love for the Empire. When we say that this phase is 
dangerous we do not so much mean dangerous to Free- 
_trade as dangerous to what we care for more even than 
Free-trade,—that is, a free, united, and contented Empire. 
_In Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and in the methods by which 
it is now being advocated, there is the gravest risk of the 

_very foundations of the Empire being undermined, and of 
elements of doubt and discord being introduced into the 
relations between the Mother-country and her daughter- 
States. Those relations should be of the utmost confi- 
dence joined with the utmost freedom; but if Mr. Chamber- 
lain has his way, they must inevitably degenerate into 
relations of suspicion and distrust. As we said when the 
gauntlet of Tariff Reform was first flung into the political 
arena, “we are Imperialists first, and Free-traders after- 
wards.” If, then, we have fought hard to prevent the 
economic ruin and confusion which must result from an 
attempt to increase the welfare of the people by taxing 
their food and clothing, and by clogging and maiming 
the machinery of free exchange, we may be depended on 

‘to fight even harder against a scheme which, however well 
intentioned, can only end in bringing to the ground the 
freest, the noblest, and the most prosperous Empire that 
the world has ever seen. 

A deplorable recklessness and blindness to the con- 
sequences of his action are shown by Mr. Chamberlain 
in his recent utterances in regard to the Empire and 
the Fiscal problem. Mr. Chamberlain again and again 
assures us that the Colonies have made us an offer that 
if we will give them a preference in our markets, they 
will give us a preference in theirs. But this is not 
all. Mr. Chamberlain warns us that the sands in the glass 
are running out, and that if we do not: accept this offer 
without delay, we shall have sealed the doom of the 
Empire. He tells us, in effect, that the Colonies have come 
to the parting of the ways. If they find us ready to cement 
the Empire by a Preferential system, they will realise that 
it is to their interests to remain in the Empire, and they 
will turn away from all schemes of separation, and devote 
themselves to building up a great and united Empire. If, 
however, they find us unwilling to agree to a system of 
Preference, they will, we are told, turn their faces in 
another direction, and adopt a policy and an attitude 
towards the Mother-country and the Empire which can 
only result in the dissolution of the Imperial fabric. 
‘Therefore we are told “No Preference, no Empire!” 
and are asked to choose between accepting or rejecting 
the offer of the Colonies. That offer, it is urged, cannot 
remain open for ever, and if it is now rejected, neither we 
nor our children may ever be able to efface the consequences 
of such rejection. That is, we think, a fair statement of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s contention. If it represented the 
facts, we admit that we should indeed be faced with a 
‘grave dilemma. But it does not represent the facts. We 
say, with the fullest sense of the responsibility involved, 
and after examining and taking into consideration all the 
circumstances, that’ Mr. Chamberlain’s representation of 
the attitude of the Colonies is entirely mistaken, that 
the Colonists have never dreamt of placing us in the 
dilemma he has imagined, and that none of the conse- 
quences which he predicts—consequences which we dread 
quite as much as he can—will flow from our refusal 
to revert to the worn-out and dangerous expedient of 
Colonial Preference. On the contrary, the endurance of 
peace and goodwill between the Motherland and her 
children, and therewith the safety of the Empire, depend 
upon our rejection of Colonial Preference, and upon our 
continuing to base our Empire upon the principles of 
freedom and mutual trust which have already sufficed to 


e | 
Preferential schemes of Mr. Chamberlain 18 perfectly clear 
and intelligible. The majority of the people in the self 
governing nations of the Empire have chosen to base the ip 
own fiscal systems on Protection. At the present cfs: 
they believe—that some day they will think differenthe 1 
not only our view, but the view of such men as Mr Reid 
the Premier of the Australian Commonwealth—that rai 
prospers best under a tariff designed not for revenue but for 
the encouragement of local industries, and therefore they 
are very naturally inclined to look sympathetically u : 
any movement in the Mother-country in favour of a Pro 
tectionist system. Especially is this the case when they 
believe that such a movement will give them a preference 
in our markets while leaving their own industries still ag 
much protected as before. But between such an attitude 
and that of telling us that if we do not give them prefer. 
ence in our markets they will not be answerable for the 
consequences on the unity of the Empire, there is a world 
of difference. Not only has there not been any shade of a 
shadow of pressure of this kind on the part of the Colonies 
but the leaders of public opinion in the Britains beyond 
the sea have repudiated in advance, and with the utmost 
emphasis, any such dishonouring threats. In no part of 
the Empire has there been any suggestion of interference 
in our fiscal affairs, or hint that the Sibylline books are 
being presented to us for purchase. Not only would they 
repudiate such blackmailing tactics as disloyal to the 
Empire, but they are far too firmly determined to main. 
tain their own fiscal independence to think of infringin, 
ours. Those who are most tenacious of their own rights 
are always the first to respect the rights of others. The 
attitude of the Colonists is admirably expressed by the 
Toronto Globe—the leading organ of the Canadian Govern- 
ment—in a passage which is placed on the second page of 
a work, “Canada and the Empire,” by Mr. Montagu and 
Mr. Bron Herbert, which was published on Tuesday, and 
is noticed by us in another column :— 

“ Every self-respecting Canadian resents the argument, used on 

scores of platforms in Britain, and published in scores of British 
newspapers, that Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist Policy, even 
though it may raise the cost of food to the millions of wage. 
earners in Britain, should be adopted by the British people, 
because it would secure and retain the loyalties of the Colonies, 
whenetales If the electors of Britain see it to be to their advantage 
to change their fiscal policy so as to raise a tariff wall against 
foreign countries, while holding an open door for the Colonies, let 
them register their votes accordingly; but let no campaigner, 
even though he be Mr. Chamberlain himself, slander Canadians 
in measuring their loyalty by any tariff preference.” 
Here is no party rhetoric, but the authentic voice of the 
Britains beyond the sea. Nor is it the voice of Canada 
alone. The same sentiment prevails in Australia, in 
New Zealand, and in South Africa. In all parts of the 
Empire could be found a similar repudiation of the notion 
that the Colonies are forcing Mr. Chamberlain’s policy on 
the Motherland with the threat, “No Preference, no 
Empire!” Instead, they say, like reasonable and loyal 
daughters of the Empire :—‘ Whether you keep your old 
Fiscal policy or change to ours, remember that our loyalty 
to the Empire is based on something far stronger and 
more lasting than the prospect of a 20 per cent. Preference. 
It is a common love of freedom, the sense of a common 
language and common institutions, the tie of blood, and 
the devotion to a throne which is ours as much as yours 
that bind the Empire, not calculations in a ledger as 
to whether the Imperial connection is a sound commercial 
asset.’ 

Before we leave the subject of the Empire and Colonial 
Preference we must mention the wholly admirable preface 
which Lord Rosebery has supplied to the book just men- 
tioned, “Canada and the Empire.” In that preface Lord 
Rosebery, in the language of true statesmanship, lays 
down the principles on which the Empire rests :— 

“Men are misled by the analogy of other Empires, ancient and 
modern. They will not or cannot realise that the British Empire 
is and must necessarily always be unlike these. The true ideal 
is and should be a vast co-operative league of contented and 
emulous Anglo-Saxon States, together with an Empire in the 
East of different races and different conditions. When that 
truth is grasped we shall have less of the perilous rhetoric as to 
the necessity either of mechanically drawing closer or of drifting 
apart—less of the specious fallacy that if there be not a constant 
centripetal movement in the Empire there will be a constant 
centrifugal movement. You might as well say that if the pillars 
of a Doric temple be not constantly pulled together they will 





make it great and prosperous. 
The true attitude of the Colonies in regard to the 





fall outwards and ruin the building. It is on the solidity, con- 
sistency, and substance of the component parts that the Empire 
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rests, not on the doomed effort to assimilate fiscal conditions all 
over the world.” pt 
That is a passage which breathes the spirit of the true 
Imperialism,—the Imperialism interwoven with Colonial 
Nationalism which we have always endeavoured to advo- 
cate in these pages. An Empire informed by this spirit 
—a spirit which we are delighted to find exhibited in the 
striking letter signed “ Colonist of Forty Years’ Standing 
which appears in our correspondence columns—will stand 
four-square to all the winds of heaven, and no man need set 
pounds to the intensity and intimacy of the co-operation 
which time, the growth of population, and the rapidity of 
communications may in the end produce. Meantime, and 
even if its immediate evolution should be rather in the 
direction of an autonomy greater than at present, we have 
all the essentials of strength and permanence in the union 
of free nations within a free Empire. Only one thing can 
shatter such a fabric,—the introduction within it of a 
spirit of unrest and suspicion, and the curtailment of the 
freedom and elasticity of movement in the constituent 
arts. Once teach the people of the Motherland and of 
the daughter-States the false, the sinister, the despicable 
Jesson that the Empire is worthless unless the nations which 
form it can show, or think they can show, some definite 
reentage of gain, and the ruin of our Empire, like all 
the Empires of the past, is only a question of time. It is 
this sordid lesson that Mr. Chamberlain—blind, alas! to 
what he is doing—is striving with all his energy and all 
his splendid powers of eloquence to teach the people of 
the Empire. Heaven grant he may fail, and that the people 
of the Empire, alike here and oversea, may learn that 
the only sure foundation of Empire is the spirit not of 
monopoly but of freedom, not of grudging calculation and 
reedy materialism, but of that trustfulness and goodwill 
which in the affairs of nations as well as of men is always 
sure to prove the highest self-interest. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL GRIPENBERG. 


NHE appointment of General Gripenberg to command 
1 a second Army of Manchuria, which is to include a 
quarter of a million of men, and to be ready to take the 
offensive by the beginning of next spring, is, we fear, an 
event even more important than our contemporaries have 
believed. It may, of course, be the result of an intrigue, 
the party which dislikes General Kuropatkin having per- 
suaded the Russian Emperor that the General, though a 
good manager of a retreat, is overweighted by the magni- 
tude of a task which they now, for the first time, acknow- 
ledge to be a great one. Under a despotism there are 
always intrigues, personal jealousies rise to a feverish 
intensity, and a great soldier outside the circle which sur- 
rounds the throne is sure to be the object of unsparing 
criticism. Our own Wellington was hampered at first in 
the Peninsula by “influences ” of just the same kind, was 
twice superseded, and was, till his victories silenced 
detractors, the object of a criticism at the centre of affairs 
which sometimes arrested or diverted indispensable rein- 
forcements and supplies. All that isa source of feeble- 
ness; and we do not wonder that an appointment which 
seems to put the conduct of the war in commission, 
with General Kuropatkin, General Gripenberg, Admiral 
Alexeieff, and the Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch as 
Commissioners, suggests to Continental critics, as well as 
our own, confusion and varying counsels at headquarters 
most injurious to the prospect of Russian success. Such 
confusion probably exists, and must be injurious; but to 
our mind there is something to be considered besides the 
injury. In Russia the last word is always with the Emperor ; 
and in this instance the Emperor has not only uttered it, 
but has explained his reasons, which, if carefully studied, 
throw a strong light on the workings of his Majesty’s 
mind. The Czar, we take it, is not dealing with 
the present, but preparing for the future. He has rid 
himself completely, and in publishing this letter he rids 
his subjects, of the delusion that Japan is “a small and 
presumptuous Power.” He acknowledges publicly in his 
letter to General Gripenberg that she is a great one. He 
is, indeed, not only surprised, but a little appalled, by 
“the intense energy with which Japan is conducting the 
war, and the stubbornness and high warlike qualities 
displayed by the Japanese”; but he is not daunted, and 
he warns his enemies, and his own subjects, and the world 


at large that he shall go on unflinchingly: He has not 
much confidence, we fancy, that the present army will win a 
decisive advantage either at Mukden or at Tie-ling ; but the 
only effect of that doubt, as he assures General Gripenberg 
and all mankind, is that he will employ a second army so 
large that it will require a fresh Commander-in-Chief. 
They, he trusts, will “attain the object of this war”; and 
at all events he will fight on. The arrangements, what- 
ever they are, with the German Emperor which enable the 
Czar to remove his legions from the western frontier; the 
desperate effort to forward a new fleet to the Far East in 
time, if not for Kuropatkin—which is nearly impossible— 
then for General Gripenberg ; the call to all the Reservists, 
and specially the Reserve officers, of the Empire; and the 
decree placing more than a dozen great “ governments ” or 
provinces under martial law, all point to the same thing, 
that the house of Romanoff—for the Grand Dukes are 
all on this side—has resolved to risk revolution rather 
than give way to a Power whose success would terminate 
the Russian dreams of ultimately mastering the world, 
and in terminating them would bring the autocracy, 
perhaps even the dynasty, to a melancholy end. Every 
resource of the Empire shall be strained, every subject 
nationality shall be conciliated, every irritated class—even 
the Jews—shall be soothed by lenient control, but there 
shall be no peace which Russia shall not visibly dictate. 
That is the resolve which has led to the appointment of 
General Gripenberg. 

It is difficult even for those who regard Russia as the 
last and most powerful enemy of human freedom, and 
therefore of well-ordered progress, not to feel a certain 
admiration for the courage and persistency displayed in a 
decision like this. It may be dictated by the pride of 
autocracy, but it assuredly shows none of the feebleness of 
a dying despotism. Nevertheless, it is a serious one for 
the world. It may mean a war of seven years, and will 
certainly mean a war of three. The notion that a general 
with qualities more like those of Suvoroff can rush Japan 
out of Manchuria in a second campaign is a belief unsup- 
ported by evidence. The Japanese conscription works as 
well as that of Germany, and her people can be trained 
within an even shorter period. There will be no want of 
men ; there is plenty of material for officers ; and the com- 
munications of the Japanese are at least as perfect as 
those of the Russians, who must rely next year as well as 
this upon a single line of railway. It is most improbable 
that men like Marshal Oyama or General Kuroki, not 
to speak of the statesmen behind them, will push into 
Russia, as Napoleon did, so far that they may be crushed 
by mere want of supplies. They are much more likely, 
if they see that the war will be a long one, and its con- 
ditions dangerous, to arrest their march at Tie-ling or 
Kharbin after a victory, construct half-a-dozen Plevnas, and 
leave to their enemies the task of conducting a series of 
grand attacks at the furthest possible place from the real 
sources of their power. It would take another Suvoroff 
three years to conquer Southern Manchuria so defended, 
and even then Korea would remain. The immense supplies 
of food in Manchuria and China are as much at Japanese 
disposal as at that of their enemies; and they clearly can 
produce enough of the munitions of war, or they would 
not waste them with such unexampled freedom. The 
unexpected, of course, often happens; and sometimes, as 
in the instance of the rise of Japan, makes human fore- 
sight look a little worthless ; but judging as we judge on 
all other questions of politics, there is no evidence to 
show that, however determined Russia may be, Japan can 
be rapidly beaten. Her soldiers are, on the whole, more 
efficient; she supplies all the men required; and as for 
finance, she fights as cheaply as ever the Hohenzollerns did. 
The war, in truth, if continued as resolutely as the Czar’s 
letter indicates, must last years, during which the nations 
will be—must be—distracted by the disappearance of 
Russia from active international politics, by perpetual 
rumours of new and dangerous combinations, by the 
angry unrest which is the lot of neutrals in all great 
wars, and by the diversion of thought from the works -of 
peace to the arts of destructive warfare. 

Of course, there are chances in this as in all other wars. 
Circumstances might arise which, by paralysing Great 
Britain, might render it easy for one of the maritime 
Powers to engage, possibly to destroy, Admiral Togo’s 








fleet, thus cutting off the Japanese armies from their base 
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and rendering reinforcements impossible. A-+man with 
the genius of Marlborough or Napoleon might appear in 
the Russian Army, and by a series of victories so inflame 
Russian pride that new armies could be raised almost 
from the ground. China might throw to the top a new 
governing man or woman who believed Tokio to be more 
dangerous than St. Petersburg, and by a demonstration 
against the Japanese render their victory so hopeless that 
they would relinquish the contest. There might even be a 
Mikado who was sick of the war, content with the glory 
his country had acquired, and dissatisfied with the notion 
that material advantages from its continuance would 
chiefly accrue to the Chinese. But if there is no 
cataclysm, if Russia holds together under the autocracy, 
and if the autocrat continues to be penetrated with the 
ideas at present in the ascendant, the war must be long, 
and full of disquiet for the remainder of mankind. 





THE THANET ELECTION. 


E have hitherto refrained from anything in the 

nature of detailed comment in regard to the Thanet 
election for fear that our intervention in the matter might 
be liable to misconstruction. We have felt that the 
strong opposition which we as Unionists are obliged to 
offer, not only to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, but to all 
Unionist candidates who support it, might make Unionist 
voters in the Thanet division believe that our opposition 
to Mr. Marks was directed rather against the Protectionist 
than the man. Such a misunderstanding of our attitude 
would be extremely distasteful to us, for we do not hesitate 
to savy that if Mr. Marks were a Free-trader our desire 
that he should be defeated at the polls would be quite 
as strong as it is now. We would infinitely rather see 
the seat in the possession of the most unbending Cham- 
berlainite than that it should be gained by a Free-trader 
whose candidature was open to the objections which attach 
to that of Mr. Marks. ‘he issue at stake in the Isle of 
Thanet is of greater importance than that of Free-trade, 
and the brave and conscientious Unionists—for the most 
part, we understand, Chamberlainites by conviction— 
who are opposing Mr. Marks deserve the whole-hearted 
support of all who care for the best traditions of our 
Parliamentary life. But though the fear that our support 
of the Unionist opponents to Mr. Marks might be mis- 
understood at first debarred us from speaking out as 
strongly as we should otherwise have done, the circum- 
stances have of late so much altered that such reticence 
is no longer necessary. As the contest has proceeded 
it has become perfectly clear that only one question 
is at stake,—viz., whether Mr. Marks is a fit and proper 
person to represent the Isle of Thanet division of Kent. 
It has ceased to be a struggle between Protection and 
Fiv2 trate, or between the rival political parties, and has 
become purely a question as to whether the Unionist 
electors should allow their local organisation to impose on 
them a candidate whose past record renders him unfit for 
the honour of a seat in the House of Commons. If, then, 
Mr. Marks is defeated, as we sincerely trust he will be, no 
one will have the right to claim the result as a victory for 
Free-trade, for it will not be on the Fiscal question that 
the battle will have been fougltt. His defeat will be due 
to a successful protest on the part of those Unionists of 
sterling character, and conscientious devotion to an ideal 
higher than that of party, who have determined that Mr. 
Marks is not a person worthy to represent the division 
in Parliament. If, therefore, the Liberal and Free-trade 
candidate wins, the election must be, as it were, expunged 
from the records of those who attempt to gauge by the 
by-elections the answer of the nation on the great problem 
of the day. All that it will be possible to say in regard 
to the election will be that the Thanet electors have thought 
less of party ties than of preserving a high standard in 
Parliamentary representation. 

We have no intention of attempting to adjudicate here 
on the validity of the defence made by Mr. Marks in 
regard to his past career, in the City or elsewhere. It may 
be that Mr. Marks has been the victim of circumstances, 
and that ill-fortune has prevented him from showing 
himself in his true colours. Such an extraordinary mis- 
chance, though not likely, is, of course, not inconceivable. 
As the world is arranged, however, it is impossible to give 
practical effect to such doubts. All that can be done is 


for the electors whose duty it is to decide to take 
broad, and, as far as they can, impartial, view of the Case 
As was pointed out in the leader in the Times of Thursday 
week (September 22nd) a portion of the Unionist wane 
in the division offer a determined opposition to Me 
Marks’s candidature, not on political grounds, for with 
his political views they are in perfect agreement, but in 
the belief that he is an undesirable candidate. Such 
a belief might no doubt be entertained unfairly or 
capriciously, but it cannot, we think, be said to be go 
entertained in the present case. We shall not, as we have 
already remarked, go into the details of the case for and 
against Mr. Marks, but those of our readers who wish to 
see a statement of the facts should refer to the Times 
article of September 22nd. The Times there points out 
that the four gentlemen who undertook to investigate 
the charges against Mr. Marks reported that they were 
satisfied with the explanations given by him, but un- 
fortunately “they keep the most important part of the 
explanation to themselves.” That is, the four investi. 
gators, in effect, content themselves with saying that they 
have heard Mr. Marks’s explanation of the charges made 
against him, and that they are satisfied that the verdict 
given against Mr. Marks in “ Marks v. Butterfield ”—a 
verdict, it should be added, however, from which tho 
Judge strongly dissented—was mistaken, and also that the 
evidence injurious to Mr. Marks in “ Head v. Glenesk,” 
and the comments of the Judge thereon, were not justified, 
On this conclusion—based, it must be remembered, 
solely on an ex parte statement by Mr. Marks—the Times 
comments in words which seem to us to be fully justified 
by the facts, and to place the real issue before the 
country :—‘ We do not and cannot say that they [i.e., the 
four investigators | are wrong. Mr. Marks may have put 
before them absolutely convincing proofs of his case. But 
we do say that it is wholly unreasonable to call upon 
others, who have not been allowed to hear or to see these 
proofs, to accept them as conclusive on the bare word of 
this amateur tribunal. That appears to be what the local 
Conservative organizations are calling upon the electorate 
to do. They ask the voters to reverse ‘ Marks v. Butter- 
field’ and to ignore ‘Head v. Glenesk,’ not upon the 
strength of the proofs which convinced Colonel Hill’s 
committee, but upon the strength of that committee's 
conclusion. They put forward neither the statements nor 
the documents. They give the electors no opportunity of 
conducting an independent examination of either. They 
simply contend that it is the duty of good Unionists to 
abdicate their own private judgment and to act upon the 
judgment of Colonel Hill and his colleagues. We assert 
without hesitation that this attitude is utterly indefen- 
sible. Mr. Marks is asking the Unionists of Thanet to 
confer upon him a high honour and a great trust. There 
are incidents in his career which, so long as they are 
unexplained, ought to debar them from conferring that 
honour and trust upon him. If he can explain away those 
incidents, he should tender his explanations in such a form 
that they can be publicly tested and publicly judged. So 
long as he refrains from taking this course, it is not only 
the right, but the duty, of Unionists to refuse him their 
support. ‘They may imperil the seat, but it is better to 
lose a seat than to associate the cause of Unionism with a 
man who gives no public and adequate refutation to such 
charges as have been publicly made against Mr. Harry 
Marks.” 

As we have said, in our opinion the view expressed by 
the Times is the sound view, and we heartily congratulate 
our contemporary on its public-spirited action in the 
matter. We hold that the Conservative organisations 
ought never to have chosen Mr. Marks as their candidate, 
and that it is now essential to teach them and all similar 
political organisations, Liberal and Unionist, the very 
useful lesson that party “caucuses” which outrage and 
defy public opinion in their choice of candidates will not 
be allowed to succeed in their essential object, which is to 
get their candidates elected. If it were once clearly under- 
stood that undesirable candidates, however great their 
wealth, influence, and popularity, and however strong 
the local pressure they may be able to bring to bear to 
secure nomination, must be rejected by the nominating 
organisations if they desire that their party should 
triumph, a great deal would have been done to prevent the 





tyranny of the “ machine” in politics. Under our existing 
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+4: no candidate has a chance unless he is 
polition Ory the party organisation. This being s0, it is 
pari to teach the nominating bodies, who unfortunately 
po seldom truly representative of the party they profess 
sent, that the work they have virtually co-opted 
themselves to undertake is a trust, and must be discharged 
under trust conditions. They must, that is, nominate as 
candidates only men who are above reproach. To do this 
it is not, of course, necessary that they should set up 
an Inquisition to inquire into the private characters 
of candidates. Short of doing that, however, it is 
perfectly possible for them to refuse to nominate any 
candidate to whom the better public opinion of the party 
will object. If such objections are sternly enforced, as we 
trust they will be in the Thanet division, we shall be able 
to secure, we will not say ideal nominations in every case, 
but at any rate nominations not open to serious criticism 
on public grounds. If, on the other hand, the Thanet 
election goes in favour of Mr. Marks, and supports the 
caucus who chose him, and the organisations can hence- 
forth feel assured that the candidature of whoever is 
named by them will be swallowed by the party without 
demur, we may be sure that we shall enter on the down 
grade in the matter of the selection of candidates. Once 
let it be known that the only thing necessary to get a seat 
in Parliament is to capture the “machine,” because the 
machine has the seat absolutely in its grasp, and the 
machine will far too often for the honour and safety of 
Parliament be got hold of by undesirable men in the most 
undesirable of ways. We would therefore strongly urge the 
Unionist electors of the Thanet division to consider the 
question from this point of view, and to make up their 
minds to set an example which may be followed in both 
parties throughout the country. The caucus is a useful 
servant, but a bad master; and if once it is given the right 
to impose candidates without question or criticism, we may 
say farewell to the best elements in our political life. 


are very 
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MR. WYNDHAM AND THE IRISH REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 
IGHTLY, we think, have the vast majority of Unionists 

\% welcomed with a sense of profound relief Mr. Wynd- 

ham’s declaration, in his letter to the Times of Tuesday, 
against the programme of the Irish Reform Association. 
Whatever else is true of that singular document, made 
public on the previous day, this at least may be fairly 
said: that if its recommendations were adopted, the whole 
of the constitutional relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland would be thrown into a state of flux. This 
observation applies specially, and unquestionably, to the 
three penultimate clauses (16, 17,and 18) of the Report 
of the Organising Committee of the Association with 
regard to Devolution, adopted unanimously at a meeting 
of the Association yesterday week. The bulk of this 
Report relates to proposals for the establishment of a 
system of devolution in regard to Irish financial adminis- 
tration. As to these, also, Mr. Wyndham advances 
practical objections which are, as it seems to us, con- 
clusive, and to which we will presently allude. But the 
three later clauses above mentioned go, to all appearance, 
much beyond any questions of administration, grave as 
such must ever be, especially in Ireland, and amount 
in essence to a proposal for the establishment of a 
subordinate Legislature in Dublin, with indeterminate 
functions, capable of indefinite extension. We have no 
desire to caricature the suggestions of Lord Dunraven and 
the score or so of well-intentioned Irish country gentlemen 
who, under his chairmanship, voted, perhaps unwittingly, 
for a bit-by-bit revolution last week ; but it is impossible 
to read paragraphs 16-18 of their Report and come to any 
other conclusion as to their effect than that which we have 
just indicated. 

A statutory body composed of Irish representative 
Peers and Members of Parliament for Irish constitu- 
encies, together with members of the partly nominated, 
partly elective Council proposed in the earlier part of the 
Report for the regulation of Irish finance, would, in the 
first place, deal with the whole range of private Bill legis- 
lation for Ireland. For some arrangement in the case of 
Treland on lines similar to those of the system now in 


out doubt, a great deal to be said. The arguments are not 
all one way, but, on the whole, we should be quite prepared 
to say that the balance of advantage is decidedly in favour 
of relegating to some wisely constituted tribunal in Dublin 
the preliminary inquiries in regard to all Irish private 
Bills, and also, as Lord Dunraven and his friends suggest, 
some matters now dealt with by the provisional orders of 
the Local Government Board and the Board of Works. 
But they go on to propose—and here it is well to quote 
them textually—that “ Parliament should take power to 
refer to the statutory body not only business connected 
with private Bill legislation, but also such other matters 
as in its wisdom it may deem suitable for reference under 
prescribed conditions. The experience gained by this 
method of ad hoc reference would materially assist 
Parliament in the ultimate grouping into distinct classes 
of matters to be referred to the statutory body.” The 
ensuing paragraph of the Report recommends the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire fully into the 
poimts which its authors raise, including, presumably, 
the question of the nature of the subjects to be referred in 
the first instance, and tentatively, by Parliament to the 
statutory body sitting in Dublin. This recommendation, 
however, enhances instead of mitigating the prospect of 
uncertainty and confusion opened up by the language 
which we have quoted. The very appointment of any 
such Commission would practically declare open to dis- 
cussion the whole question of relegating to an Irish body 
the treatment of any subject which could plausibly be 
maintained to be distinctively Irish. And if any Govern- 
ment, after all that has happened, should be ill-advised 
enough to make such a declaration, it would in- 
evitably follow that the Parliament which proceeded 
to act upon that principle by creating a statutory 
body in Dublin, and experimentally entrusting it with 
legislative responsibilities, however limited, would be 
constantly disturbed by external and internal agitations 
for the extension of such references, and would leave a 
legacy of similar unrest to its successors. Nor can 
there be any serious doubt that if such a system were 
once established, an inclined plane would be created down 
which the United Kingdom would slide to disintegration. 
The temptation, under which both the great English 
political parties have so often fallen, of entering into bargains 
with the Irish Members at Westminster would be constantly 
brought to bear, with the most, dangerous possibilities of its 
proving irresistible. The perils involved in trafficking of this 
description are serious enough when the considerations given 
to the Irish Members for their support to, or their abstinence 
from opposing, any particular measure or policy of interest 
to Great Britain is limited to some special field of Irish 
legislation or administration. But these risks would be 
greatly intensified under the Parliamentary conditions 
suggested by the Dunraven proposals. For then the 
pressure of the Irish party would be exercised, not merely 
towards securing the settlement of individual Irish ques- 
tions on particular lines, but towards obtaining a conces- 
sion of the duty of settling them to the statutory body 
sitting in Dublin. It would be said, of course, in each 
case, that these were ad hoe concessions, carrying with 
them no binding presumption with regard to the rele- 
gation of similar matters in future to the Dublin body. 
But it would be impossible to combat the force of prece- 
dents for devolution thus established. With an over- 
burdened Parliament at Westminster, and a subordinate 
Legislature in the Irish capital not fully occupied, the 
opportunity of obtaining renewed relief for the former by 
gratifying the latter would be far too attractive to be resisted 
by the virtue of ordinary legislators, unless it could be 
shown that absolutely disastrous results had resulted from 
previous steps of the same kind. We have no right to 
open the way towards gradual surrenders of the essentials 
of the Parliamentary Union, and that is what would be 
done by the acceptance of the principal, though not the 
most fully developed, of the recommendations of the Irish 
Reform Association. We are glad, therefore, and so must 


the overwhelming body of Unionists be, that Mr. Wyndham 
has struck straight at the fundamental unsoundness of the 
propaganda of the Association, and has declared, “ with- 
out reserve or qualification, that the Unionist Govern- 
ment is opposed to the multiplication of legislative bodies 
within the United Kingdom, whether in pursuance of the 





force for dealing with Scottish private Bills there is, with- 





policy generally known as ‘ Home-rule for Ireland’ or 
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in pursuance of the policy generally known as ‘Home- 
rule all round.’” We do not discern in the Irish Secre- 
tary’s letter any recognition of the fact that, for the 
reasons we have indicated, there would be a peculiarly 
insidious danger about a statutory legislative body in 
Dublin with indeterminate and expansible powers. But 
as. he declares himself and his colleagues to be against the 
creation of any such body whatever, we see no reasons for 
dissatisfaction with his pronouncement on this vital branch 
of the subject. 

There remains the question of the more elaborated 
scheme of the Irish Reform Association in regard to the 
administration of Irish finance. Briefly, the idea is to 
entrust the control over purely Irish expenditure, under 
Parliament, to an Irish Financial Council. This body, it 
is suggested, might consist of twelve nominated members, 
including the Chief Secretary, who should be a member 
ex officio and Vice-President, and twelve members elected 
—whether directly or indirectly does not clearly appear— 
by groups of municipal or Parliamentary constituencies. 
“The votes of the majority should determine the decision 
of the Council—the Lord-Lieutenant having only a casting 
vote—and its decisions should be final unless reversed by 
the House of Commons on a motion adopted by not less 
than a one-fourth majority of votes.” This last qualifica- 
tion of the overriding powers of the House of Commons 
would be clearly impossible, even if the proposals were 
otherwise acceptable, in view of the fact that the House 
does not submit to any such limitation of its rights in any 
other direction. In the opinion of Lord Dunraven and 
his friends, it should be the duty of the Irish Financial 
Council to prepare and submit the Irish Estimates to 
Parliament annually. With that view, the Council 
“should be competent to examine, supervise, and control 
every item of expenditure, and to call for information 
relevant to financial questions of all kinds; to propose 
such reductions as it considered consistent with the 
efficacy of the public services, and to apply such re- 
ductions, and all other savings on the annual Estimates, 
to the improvement of the administration and the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources.” Its proceedings in these 
regards would be subject to the approval of Parliament, 
but, presumably, with the curious limitation above men- 
tioned. The Report of the Association makes alternative 
suggestions as to the manner in which their proposed 
Financial Couacil might be placed in possession of funds. 
But it is hardly necessary to go into these in view of the 
fact, pointed out by Mr. Wyndham, that the financial 
arrangements rendered necessary by the Land Purchase 
Act of last year have a vital bearing on the possibility of 
any accumulation of resources at the disposal of any Irish 
financial authority. Thus the last so-called “ equivalent 
grant” to Ireland, styled the “Irish Development Grant,” 
and supposed to correspond to the fresh grants made 
under the Education Act of 1902 to local authorities in 
England, “is hypothecated up to the hilt for (a) losses 
incidental to the flotation below par of stock for land 
purchase; (b) education; (c) reproductive expenditure ”, 
and “future savings on [Irish administration are 
hypothecated up to £250,000 a year as a partial set- 
off to the land purchase bonus of £12,000,000.” The 
suggested Financial Council, therefore, would have no 
funds to deal with, unless it could screw unwise con- 
cessions for fresh expenditure out of Parliament; and 
must be regarded as “outside the sphere of practical 
politics.” 

This condemnation of the Dunraven scheme on the part 
of the Chief Secretary is not sharp or conclusive enough 
for some Unionists here and in Ireland, especially in Ulster. 
We do not, however, feel inclined to complain of it on those 
grounds. There is so much that is good im the spirit of the 
Irish Reform Association, and it is so eminently desirable 
that the temper of conciliation which they seek to enforce, 
though by mistaken means, should be spread in Ireland, 
and should bring long-estranged classes together in co- 
operation for the common weal, that we cannot regret that 
the Government’s disclaimer of approval of their present 
propaganda should have been couched in moderate 
and considerate terms. But, none the less, it is plain 
that they are on a wrong tack, and that any further 
developments in the same directions ought to be 


resolutely, though temperately, resisted by Unionists of 
all shad 
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LEASEHOLD MARRIAGE. 


NE of the most striking, if not the m 

O signs of the day is mt of ete — 
Formerly people argued, as it were, within constitutional 
limits. That is to say, certain institutions were acce ted: 
and discussion being always carried on within understood 
bounds, often produced definite results. Nowadays th, 
landmarks have been pulled up. Nothing is - fully 
accepted as indispensable as to be beyond attack which 
need not always have an adequate motive. Wheneve 
anybody is hurt, that which hurts him is condemned off. 
hand, even though it be something by which the majority 
benefit, which is the result of a natural law, or which is “4 
institution at the very basis of society. Because a few 
starve, philanthropists ask whether there is such a thi 
as a right to property, even if you have created it, as, for 
example, a few speculators created the Bedford Level: 
and whenever the working of law induces hardship law 
itself is argumentatively condemned. The gossipy papers 
for instance, have recently been discussing the question 
whether marriage as now existing does not produce 
more suffering than happiness. If discussion is always 
beneficial, which is the assumption of a whole section of 
modern journalism, there is no particular objection to this 
one, though to be useful it would seem to require writers 
of more skill than at present engage in it, and facts of 
a rather broader kind than those produced as evidence, 
Even the great writer, however, when he does join in 
the mélée, would be the better for a little more “cop. 
stitutionalism.” Mr. George Meredith’s suggestion in 
the Daily Mail of Saturday last would not ameliorate the 
institution of marriage so much as upset it altogether, 
If he is not laughing in his sleeve at his audience— 
of which there is no sign—he suggests the replacing of 
marriage as it has been understood since the beginning of 
European civilisation by a sort of leasehold contract,— 
by unions, that is, terminable or renewable at intervals, say 
of tea years. The dissolution, as we understand him, is 
not to be a matter of judgment, or an event which can be 
avoided—as, for instance, the right of practically free 
divorce is avoided in many of the American States by the 
majority of the respectable population—but is to be 
brought about by mere effluxion of time. There may bea 
remarriage, but the first marriage will cease after a period 
to bind. The children are to be provided for by insurance 
guaranteed by the State, which it is obvious must, if the 
marriage is dissolved, take charge of them till they can 
earn subsistence for themselves. 


One wonders whether Mr. Meredith has really thought 
out his suggestion, or whether he has only thrown it out in 
the pure wantonness of a prolific mind. If it is serious, 
a more mischievous one was never flung broadcast among 
a miscellaneous audience. Cannot Mr. Meredith see that 
it would terminate alike women’s independence and their 
happiness? The necessity for so conciliating the man 
that he would be sure to renew the contract would reduce 
them to a sort of unrecognised slavery. If he did not 
renew it, the woman would ‘be flung upon the world with 
her charms to a great extent faded, with her household 
dissolved, and with the breadwinner under no obligation 
to render her further support, and, indeed, with an 
incapacity of doing so. Mr. Meredith, we suppose, knows 
the world well enough to be aware that in the immense 
majority of households there is no surplus money, and 
that the husband with a new wife and a new family 
could not, for want of means, support the old one. 
Or is he, perhaps, thinking of a separate marriage 
law for the educated and the prosperous! The 
arrangement for the children would be utterly ruinous, 
for they from childhood ‘would have no home training, 
would be, in fact, children brought up in a more refined 
pauper workhouse. As for their duty to their parents, 
which even a century ago was considered in Europe the 
first of obligations, and is still so considered in Asia, how 
is it to be paid when parents, and even the relation of 
parentage, have disappeared? All ties of relationship, all 
the immense mass of interests which are bound up in the 
question of inheritance, would disappear, and the country 
would be full of whole clans of youths and maidens in the 
bitter position now occupied by illegitimate children. Mr. 
Meredith will, of course, reply that, as the marriage will 
be renewable, his privilége of periodic divorce—for that is 
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what it amounts to—would only be claimed by those who 
found in their incompatibilities grave reason for pee: 
but he might just as well say that the enjoyment of a short 
Jease is equivalent to that of a freehold. The uncertainty 
which would hang over every family, the absence of that 

ntinuity which of itself produces the habit of affection, 
— d poisonevery household, and foster theirritations which 
pr the usual motives for parting. At present the woman 
jg always secure if she keeps straight, and the man is 
always secure if he only abstains from adding cruelty to 
pr aut preference in our laws against which, though 
st ig defended by so many statesmen, and by one argument 
which we do not care just now to discuss, the Spectator 
steadfastly protests. As you descend in the scale of 
society, and the burden of children is more felt—witness 
the endless tide of suits for desertion—the effects of 
uncertainty would be still more cruel, and the position 
of women deprived of their homes so absolutely intolerable 
that marriage would be avoided as too much of a 
dangerous speculation. The women would have given up 
their independent means of livelihood, and never be 
certain that they had acquired another. Just think for 
a moment what the position would be if the contract 
bad been three times renewed, and husband and wife 
were fifty. 

We have so far avoided the religious argument because 

we are conscious that to men who make proposals of this 
kind it seems an unfair one. But the Western world is 
still Christian, and Mr. Meredith must be well aware that 
this is one of the few subjects upon which Christianity 
jssues an unmistakable social mandate. We do not know 
what Christ thought of patriotism, or many other of what 
are called the masculine virtues; but we do know that 
He explicitly commanded that one man and woman should 
adhere to each other, and should not separate save on the 
ground of infidelity. We also know that He strengthened 
this command—if for Christians that were possible—by 
an appeal, which He seldom made, to the unwritten revela- 
tion which in all times and places has been found abso- 
lutely true,—that the sexes are born so nearly equal in 
numbers as to constitute practical equality. It is rather a 
serious thing to assail a law based upon sanctions such as 
these, and so justified by experience that the higher the 
race the more resolutely it has rejected polyandry, poly- 
gamy, and free divorce in order to relieve the woes of a 
section of humanity who are more noisy than numerous, 
and whose numbers would multiply tenfold under the 
remedy suggested. It is vain to defend such sugges- 
tions as purely speculative when we are aware, as all 
publicists must be aware, that the sanctity of marriage, 
both as a religious question and as an _ institution 
essential to human welfare, is among the English- 
speaking peoples decidedly growing weaker. In America 
and in the Colonies every fresh law of divorce increases 
the number of pleas considered sufficient for the dis- 
solution of marriage, until there are communities of 
our own kinsfolk among which, if both parties consent, 
divorce is practically free, even without the decent delay 
which the advocates of divorce at will have usually con- 
sidered essential. That is one of the most regrettable 
features of Anglo-Saxon “progress,” and one which 
develops itself faster and faster as the mental habit 
becomes less firmly anchored to the few principles which, 
if civilisation is to be maintained, ought to be beyond 
discussion. One of them, we feel certain, is the right of 
each accruing generation to the training, the affection, and 
the guardianship of both parents which can only be secured 
by the permanence of the marriage tie. 








PROFESSOR FINSEN. 

Ot passage out of the many fine passages in which Robert 
Louis Stevenson has written of life and death rises to 

the memory as a comment on the life of Professor Finsen, 
which ended at Copenhagen on Saturday last. “It is better 
to lose health like a spendthrift than to waste it like a miser. 
It is better to live and be done with it, than to die daily in the 
sickroom, By all means begin your folio; even if the doctor 
does not give you a year, even if he hesitates about a month, 
make one brave push and see what can be accomplished in a 
week, It is not only in finished undertakings that we ought 
to honour useful labour. A spirit goes out of the man who 
means execution, which outlives the most untimely ending. 


All who have meant good work with their whole hearts, have 
done good work, although they may die before they have the 
time to sign it. Every heart that has beat strong and cheer- 
fully has left a hopeful impulse behind it in the world, and 
bettered the traditions of mankind.” Stevenson wrote that in 
the days when he was suffering most acutely from a disease 
which brought him very nearly to death as a young man; and 
after seven years of debonair fighting, still the world appeared 
to him “a brave gymnasium, full of sea-bathing, and horse 
exercise, and bracing, manly virtues.” He lived for thirteen 
years longer, and died at the age of forty-four. 

Professor Finsen lived to be forty-three. The life of 
Stevenson suggests itself as a comparison with his, because 
both men were doomed early, and both fought finely for life, 
But there is, in reality, a considerable difference between the 
two lives. For Stevenson, although his lung-disease eventually 
took him so far away from civilisation and his friends as the 
South Sea Islands, still recovered his health sufficiently to 
be able to take hard physical exercise for days together, long 
after sentence had been passed on him by the doctors. He 
undoubtedly enjoyed living,—at all events at intervals. But 
Professor Finsen’s story is different. Gay and courageous as 
Stevenson’s life certainly was, he was not, every hour of. his 
life, beaten down by physical disabilities. Professor’s Finsen’s 
life was almost wholly the life of a mind; he had few physica! 
capacities left him. All the physical strength he possessed 
merely entailed, for him, so much power to endure physical 
suffering. That is the great fact which makes his life 
marvellous; and see how much work, and what wonderful 
work, his courage enabled him to get through! He was only 
twenty-three when he found that his heart and liver were 
hopelessly diseased, and, as if that were not enough to crush 
his desire to work, he was attacked by dropsy. He was, it is 
said, actually “tapped” to relieve the dropsy more than thirty 
times. He had torealise, and realised with sheer bravery, that 
he could only keep himself alive by the strictest and most rigid 
discipline of diet. Every ounce of food and drink that he 
took was weighed,—for twenty years. Possibly in that time 
he lost—just possibly he never possessed—the desire to live 
naturally and joyously as most men live; but even if he 
never possessed such a desire—and there are some men who 
do not possess it—he, as a student of medicine and biology, 
was always intimate with the possibilities and capabilities of 
a man’s body; and the amazing keenness of his intellect must 
have brought home to him a poignant sense of loss which a 
blunter mind perhaps would not have been able to realise. 
Yet he determined to live, not in the hope that life might 
bring him eventually freedom or partial relief from physical 
disability and grinding pain, but simply because, however 
painful life might be, the fact of being alive meant the ability 
to think. 

The chief outcome of his life of thought is, of course, the 
use of light-rays in the cure of disease. That he might have 
made himself a name, if not so splendid a name as he 
possesses, in other branches of study besides medicine is clear 
enough from the fact that at different times in his life he 
patented an improved mechanism for breech-loading guns, 
invented a special kind of cooking apparatus, designed a 
special sort of dissecting knife, discovered a prescription 
for haematine lozenges, and even amused himself in con- 
structing a cool summer-house. But, of course, it is as 
the discoverer of the action of certain light-rays upon 
bodies affected with certain diseases that he takes his 
place in the history of medical science. The beginning 
of the story of his great discovery has a weird setting; he was 
born and lived during most of his youth in a part of the 
world where the conditions of light are strangely different 
from those of our own easy, temperate climate. As a young 
man he lived in Iceland, where light and darkness act upon 
living organisms more vividly—almost more dramatically— 
than in countries further from the Pole. He found that he 
was a different man when he lived in a room facing south 
from the man he became if he lived in a room facing north. 
The increased amount of sunlight, he concluded, caused the 
difference. Later in his life he came across a pamphlet 
referring to certain phases of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, written by a Dr. Picton, of New Orleans. Dr. 
Picton had noticed the fact that, out of a number of prisoners 
suffering from small-pox, some were confined in light rooms 





and some in dark, and that those who were confined in dark 
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rooms had no secondary fever, and were not pitted by the 
disease. There followed—all this happened hardly a dozen 
years ago—an immediate development in Finsen’s line of 
thought and discovery. He had to help him Professor Wid- 
mark’s researches into spectrum analysis, in which it had been 
pointed out that the ultra-violet rays of light inflamed the 
skin of human beings. Finsen improved on the idea, and 
found that rays of light from which the chemical rays—the 
blue-violet and the ultra-violet-—had been removed. could be 
used beneficially in cases of small-pox. After that he went 
on quickly. He guessed, or determined, that rays of light, 
scientifically directed, could be made actually to destroy 
bacterial life. There were particular kinds of corroding 
bacteria which had up to that time puzzled physicians hope- 
lessly. The bright, huge thought struck him that by con- 
centrating the bacteria-destroying rays of sunlight in over- 
whelming force on small areas of human skin he might be 
able to burn to death in an hour bacteria the life of which the 
ordinary rays of sunlight merely arrested, or destroyed so 
gradually as to make the destruction useless for the purpose 
of saving human life. He went on, then, from experiment to 
experiment, beginning by using an ordinary magnifying glass 
such as schoolboys use to burn holes in paper, and cooling 
the rays through a blanket of water, until he actuaily cured a 
patient who had suffered for eight years from lupus. Within 
a year he was enabled to begin a regular course of treatment 
of sufferers from skin diseases. Generous friends gave him 
money; the Danish Government advanced him a loan, free of 
interest; and since 1896 over two thousand patients, coming 
from all parts of the world, have been treated at the Finsen 
Institute at Copenhagen, where there are employed to-day six 
doctors and some sixty nurses. 

Details dealing with his discoveries would be intensely 
interesting, but there are few that havebeen published. One, 
which brings into relief the queer simplicity which is the 
god-parent of all great inventions, is the story of his discovery 
that the light-rays poised to destroy malignant organisms 
lost their power of destruction, when directed against a spot 
of flesh, if the blood circulating beneath the flesh was aliowed 
to drink up the power of the rays. Finsen experimented by 
placing a piece of sensitised photographic paper behind his 
wife’s ear, and then allowing the sunlight to play upon the 
ear. Five minutes went by, and no effect was produced. 
The experiment was continued by pressing away the blood 
from the ear by means of two glass plates, and in twenty 
seconds the sunlight burned the sensitised paper black. The 
opening of that secret door of knowledge by so simple a key 
—simple, though, only when discovered—meant the entrance 
into the huge garden of biological discovery which Finsen has 
left as the heritage of his successors. 

Or rather, the garden is part of the heritage: that part of 
the heritage which the heir may properly enjoy. But might 
not the heritage be improved? Not, we mean, in the first 
place, by the application of severe and brilliant brains to 
work out to their conclusion the theories which Finsen has 
enounced barely and simply, but by the personal efforts of 
those who, being laymen as regards scientific exploration, are 
still heirs by reason of the great gift which Finsen has 
put it in their power to bestow. A certain number of Finsen 
lamps have been installed in London, chiefly owing to the 
noble and womanly initiative of Queen Alexandra. But the 
number of them is horribly insufficient to deal with all the 
cases that come to the hospitals, hopefully and without hope, 
for cure. There is not time to treat all; there are not enough 
lamps. Had Finsen, who spent a great part of his Nobel prize 
on his Institute, happened to be a multi-millionaire instead of 
a poor man, the case might be different. That part of the 
inheritance he left behind him—the part which needs develop- 
ment by money rather than brains—he did all he could to 
enlarge, but he could not enlarge it as he wished. 

Stevenson, probably, always expected an early death, and it 
was his gift to be able to write about what he expected. 
Others have not been able, perhaps have not wished, to write 
about what must have caused them deep thought in the pain 
of their daily work. But Stevenson was surely thinking 
of death catching men in mid-career, not only of the 
full-blooded in body, but of the full-blooded in temper 
and courage, when he wrote that “the noise of the mallet 
and chisel is scarcely qnenched, the trumpets are hardly done 
blowing, when, trailing with him clouds of glory, this happy- 








starred, full-blooded spirit shoots into the epititush iene 
“Happy-starred,” except in that his life’s work has prevented 
misery in the lives of thousands of others, Finsen perha; 
was not; but of the “full blood” of his amazing courage a 
twenty years of fight and pain are testimony enough, 





ON GOING TO SLEEP. 

B™ WEEN the bald prose of waking life and the iridescent 

poetry of dreams there lies an unexplored country 
This Debatable Land is traversed by many, but only intis 
mately known to a few. Some, indeed, take it at a bound 
and plunge headlong from vigilance to oblivion. One momenh 
they are only too sentient of their day’s-end weariness. 
the next they lie in the depths of an unplumbed Lethe, 
But these reckless wayfarers lose a pleasure so enthralling 
a satisfaction so serene, that there is none other to yield 
it adequate comparison. They are vacant of the glorious 
gains that wait upon a slower transit. Going to sleep in. 
dicates a tranquil andante movement of mind, the body being 
already quiescent and not asserting its wonted predominance, 
The relaxing lim)bs, as they surrender themselves to the gentle 
glow of an equable temperature, cease to clog or hasten the 
mental activities. The eyes, which never sleep, are curtained 
off by the eyelids from external stimuli; and, thus secluded 
from all things known, Dormiturus may acquaint himself 
with those insoluble mysteries which inhabit the edge of the 
dark. The desires and achievements of the previous day, 
alike with its pains and frustrations, are blurred into insie. 
nificance as by some universal solvent: their echoes rever: 
berate, continually duller, down dim vistas, “through caverns 
measureless to man.” A vast content, an invulnerable peace, 
brood over these twilight regions: slowly, deliberately, by 
exquisite gradations, one descends into the valley of Sleep, 
The rock-face opens, the magic portal swings again behind 
him. The traveller has attained his journey’s end, nor missed 
one jot of the joys of wayfaring. 

The child is the most alert and frequent pilgrim in the 
Debatable Land. He frankly sets forth night by night with 
a resolve to unravel its secrets; or he clasps in anxious hold 
some hand that shall befriend him through the realm of 
strange folk and faces. “ Why do you cover up your head 
every night with the blankets?” the mother asks her little 
son. “Because,” he says, “I don’t want to see the shadows of 
dreams going along the top of my pillow.” Some children, on 
the contrary, press their heads into the pillow to evade al] 
outward influence, “and adopt an attitude of expectant 
attention towards the visions that then begin to form.” 
These visions are not dreams, but something apart and 
distinct. They are, perhaps, such stuff as dreams are made 
of; but in that case the raw material bears little 
relation to the finished product, and the process of 
evolution has many missing links. As the years roll 
on, the borderland of sleep becomes more and more 
a vacuum. The haunting sights and sounds, for most 
people, relapse into a vague memory of childhood; and 
that kaleidoscopic procession has vanished which, in 
Stevenson’s “Young Night Thought,” accompanies the 
child, a brave and glittering pageant, until he “reach 
the town of Sleep.” Here and there a few travellers march 
with phantasmagoria, and people that highway, which is 
void to the general pedestrian, with marvellous sight 
and sound. But alas! for some this pilgrim’s progress is 
beset by hobgoblins many and terrible as ever mopped and 
mowed across the vision of John Bunyan. The visual 
apparatus is usually held accountable for these horrors; they 
are supposed to originate in the Higenlicht or essential light 
of the retina. But shall the eye alone bear the guilt of 
procreating monstrosities more grotesque, phantoms more 
sinister, than any daylight event could suggest ? Pre-dormant 
impressions are at best but limited in scope and possibility. 
For one grown-up person, however, who is blessed with such 
“hypnagogic hallucinations” as beautiful landscapes, intricate 
arabesques, showers of roses, sequences of evanescent glory, 
there are probably ten who share the unenviable experiences 
of Mr. Frederick Greenwood (see his “Imagination in 
Dreams”). For these, unhappy, sauntering in leisurely un- 
preparedness through an enchanted land, vile apparitions 
shall poison the golden air. Just at that point where the 
lassitude of physical fatigue merges into the languor of coms 
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face shapes itself upon the darkness. It is a 
it changes while you watch it. Starting 
not seldom from a transitory loveliness, it assumes some final 
aspect of such gross and malevolent evil that one perforce 
escapes in the only possible way. By a violent but voluntary 
effort one is wrenched back into consciousness ; as the eyes 
open, the image fades. It never recurs identically. From 
what Inferno of pre-natal knowledge do these faces in the 
dark escape? What moulds them into their likenesses of 
concrete devilry ? Or by what unknowable agencies are the 
senses thus outrageously waylaid upon the somnolent road ? 
Some people, again, are surrounded by sudden odours ; airy 
tongues syllable their names in the accents of some beloved 
Vaguely conscious of delusion, the hearer listens 
lazily, and is nowise disconcerted at this palpable breach of 
all natural laws. Those who claim to have encountered phan- 
tasms of the dead or of the living usually note a similar im- 
passiveness in their own demeanour on the occasion; they 
feel neither surprise nor alarm. They have been familiarised 
with the impossible in these outer marches of sleep. 
Meanwhile, for the passage of the ordinary man there is the 
primrose path by which no boggarts are lurking. However 
often one treads this way, it never palls: nothing shall wither 
its fields of poppies exhaling narcotic odours. Such as shirk 
the going, such as are carried in the palanquins of cowardly 
anodynes, shall never know that transport of half-conscious- 
ness in which the traveller recognises the nearing frontier of 
his goal. Closer and closer he presses: the faint remem- 
brances, the flickering suggestions, that companioned him 
from candle-light, recede into warm dusk of distance. He is 
just able to reassure himself, “I am going to sleep,” while the 
last steps are covered. But that he should say, “I am 
asleep,” would be a miracle surpassing all those of the 


journey. 


plete content, a 
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DOGS AND LANGUAGES. 

HE correspondence printed in these columns on the use 

of Welsh in working sheep-dogs is abundant proof that 

the revival of the Celtic tongues, recently advocated, will 

meet with no resistance from the canine population. They 

have been brought up to understand Welsh from whatever 

corresponds to the cradle in a canine nursery. On the 

confines of the Highlands the dogs often understand both 

Gaelic and English. But these polyglot collies are not very 

common, and the greater part of the orders given to them, 

except such ordinary phrases as “ Go home!” “ Lie down!” 

or “Come here!” are usually conveyed in the tongue of 
the Gael. 

Ever since the dog became the servant of man he has also 
had to be a linguist. If the annals of dogs and men were 
searched, it would be found that the former had in their day 
been proficient in the understanding of tongues dead for 
centuries, as they will be in the future of the languages of 
nations yet unborn. ‘Argo’ doubtless obeyed the orders given 
by Penelope in the most lady-like Ionic of the day; the dog 
of Alcibiades was no less proficient when addressed in “ up-to- 
date” Attic by the club porter in Athens; and we may be 
very certain that all the dogs on the canvases of Cuyp and 
Teniers were equally familiar with the dog language of 
double Dutch. 

“Don’t say that before‘Snap.’ ‘Snap’ don’t know he’s only 
adog. He thinks he’s folks!” was an American appreciation 
of the quickness with which dogs understand and resent any- 
thing rude said about themselves. The degree to which they 
comprehend doubtless differs, and is probably in most cases 
limited to the perception that their name is associated with 
laughter or a censorious tone of voice when mentioned to 
others. Also the range of conversation, and of activities 
to which it refers, is so large in the average gentleman’s house 
that a dog often gives up the effort at understanding more than 
actually concerns its daily comfort. It becomes bored by the 
demands on its attention,—the more so as it has as a rule 
nothing to do to keep it busy. But any one who has spent 
any time, let us say, in fishing quarters in a Northern farmer's 
house cannot fail to notice how simple and few the items are 
which make up the routine of the day, and how completely 
the dog—there is always a dog, and that a collie—understands 
all that is going on, and probably most of what is said. These 
farmers are a very silent people as a rule, speaking seldom, and 
then only about practical matters. When bavpv and comfort- 





able, their practice is to sit quiet, not to talk. So the dog takes 
very special notice when a remark is made, knowing that it 
is usually connected with the doing of something by other 
people or by itself. It is quite used to be told to “mind 
the baby” or to“ stay ben the house” while the wife goes out, 
and it knows exactly and to the minute what every person and 
every animal about the little farm will be doing at any given 
time. It is thus that it also learns to understand talk which 
refers to these objects of interest. St. John in his “ Wild 
Sports of the Highlands” says:—“The dog that lives with 
his master constantly, sleeping before his fire instead of in 
the kennel, and seeing and hearing all that passes, learns, 
if at all quick-witted, to understand not only the meaning 
of what he sees going on, but also frequently, in the most 
wonderful manner, of what is being talked of.” He then 
mentions the instance of his retriever, which understood all 
that was going on as to the sporting plans of the day. If 
he remarked at breakfast: “Rover must stop at home to- 
day; I cannot take him out,” he never attempted to follow 
him; while if he said: “I shall take Rover with me 
to-day,’ he was all excitement. But the most curious 
example of a (probably) polyglot dog’s understanding of con- 
versation was shown him by a shepherd. Like the dogs 
of modern Greece, which keep watch along the little banks 
which enclose their masters’ barley-fields, the sheep-dogs “ watch 
their masters’ small crop of oats with great fidelity and keen- 
ness, keeping off all intruders in the shape of cattle, sheep, 
and horses. A shepherd once, to prove the value of his dog, 
which \-as lying before the fire in the house where we were 
talking, said to me in the middle of a sentence concerning 
something else, ‘I’m thinking, Sir, the cow is in the potatoes.’ 
The dog, which appeared to be asleep, immediately jumped 
up, and leaping through the open window, scrambled up the 
turf roof of the house, where he could see the potato field. 
He then, not seeing the cow, ran and looked into the byre, 
where she was, and finding that all was right, came back to the 
house.” The shepherd said the same thing again, when the 
dog once more made its patrol. But on the doubt being 
uttered a third time, it got up, looked at its master, and when 
he laughed, growled and curled up again by the fire. 

It is greatly to the credit of canine intelligence that dogs 
seem able to understand not only orders given in any 
pure language, but also those given in debased or mixed 
languages. Is this, perhaps, the origin of the phrase “dog 
Latin”? The dog-teams used when the Klondike was first 
discovered were worked in a kind of “pidgin French,” a 
mixture of old Canadian-French, English, and Indian. The 
order to start was “ Macharn!” which all the trained dogs 
understood. This the English miners turned into “ March 
on!” Its origin, and the form in which the first sledge-dogs 
had heard it, was “ Marche, chien!” Probably most English 
hounds were addressed in a bastard Norman-French long 
after the language was entirely dropped in speaking to 
persons. Itis just possible that the familiar “ War hare!” 
and “Eloo in!” are the remains of the ancient foreign 
hunting terms. 

Where collies are being “ worked” on the hills of the North 
by their masters, the latter as a rule address them in a series 
of shrieks, not shouts, which are absolutely unintelligible to 
any human listener whatever, so that the interchange of orders 
and the understanding of them are much more in the nature of 
signals than of language. But that is a matter of use and 
wont. Probably the dogs begin by learning to obey orders 
given in the natural voice, round the cottage or homestead. 
They inherit the capacity for understanding what they are 
wanted to do in an unusual degree, as well as the natural 
inclination to act as the servants of man in a particular way. 
They have a positive eagerness to learn, and to be employed. 
“ We ask for employment, and they give us work !” says a dis- 
gusted British working man in an amusing musical comedy 
now being performed. The Northern collie eagerly desires 
employment of any kind,—even work. But there are districts 
where work is scarce even for collies, because the “labour 
market” is overstocked. In parts of Cumberland, for instance, 
away from the mountains and fells, where the dogs are busy 
every day looking after sheep, there are large areas where 
the farms are small, and there are no “sheep gates” or big 
mountain pastures at all. But the tradition of owning sheep 
survives, and even if there are no sheep, it is infra dig. not to 
have a dog. The traditional form of property was cattle or 
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sheep, and the presence of a dog is a token that there is 
property to look after, to “fetch” to the fold or the milking 
shed, or to drive to market. The result is that to every 
mile of road there are about ten yellow collies, most of which 
belong to the ranks of the unemployed for the greater part of 
the day. To fill in part of their time they sit on the stone 
walls contemplating the passers-by, and hoping against hope 
that a stray animal may come past which they can aid in 
“rounding up.” But their ingenuity in finding “jobs” about 
tlie house is great. Besides “fetching” the two or three cows, 
perhaps from the adjacent meadow, about which they make a 
maximum of fuss and barking, they “fetch” the chickens to 
be fed, “ bring” the ducks up from the river, see the horses 
back from plough, and often go off to the school, perhaps a 
couple of miles off, and “fetch” the children home. 

Dogs kept much in the owner’s company do not necessarily 
learn to understand the meaning of words. That depends on 
the alertness and interest of both the animal and its owner. 
But they can be made to understand much if treated in a way 
which appeals to them. For example, an eager little dog, 
brought into the house on the understanding that it is going 
out for a walk, and quite ready to bolt out of the door, on 
seeing its mistress going upstairs as though she were giving 
up the idea of a walk, will sometimes run gaily upstairs if the 
latter says: “I am going to put my hat on,” emphasising the 
remark by pointing to her head. Nearly all dogs know what 
“going to church” means,—namely, that they must not 
come. It is the opposite and contrary of “ going for a walk.” 
Mr. Bartlett the elder, the first Superintendent of the “ Zoo,” 
held that, however attentive to his duties a keeper might be, 
he was never successful if he did not talk to his animals. But 
the performances of the charmingly clever and accom- 
plished “ troupes” of merry little dogs and monkeys and the 
Shetland ponies now performing at the Italian Circus in 
Argyll Street are in many cases completed without a single 
word from their trainer, to whom, nevertheless, all the dogs 
in turn rush up to receive each of them a single morsel taken 
from his pocket after their “turn” is finished. Their enthu- 
siasm for their work is great, which the dogs show by wagging 
their tails or by loud and joyful barks when they have com- 
pleted their turn of duty. But the work is done in silence, so 
far as human direction is concerned. It is highly probable, 
however, that, as all of them are finished artists (which is 
evident to the spectator), they have long ago learnt to dispense 
with prompting. It is also quite certain that they were all 
trained in Italian, and that any orders understood by them 
would ke given in that language. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
AUSTRALASIA FEDERAL OR NATIONAL? 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—If a very long residence in the Colonies, unbiassed by 
any connection with politics, may be held to justify the pre- 
sumption, I should say that you are perfectly right in your 
view of what is called Nationalism, and of the inadvisability 
in every way of urging on Federation. My experience of the 
feelings prevalent on these subjects is that most Australasians 
prefer to be left alone. Their political independence is 
already sufficiently complete to satisfy all national aspira- 
tions, and is also a factor more or less potent according to 
the circumstances which may arise to call it into activity, in 
the direction of cementing the Empire, as you yourself 
suggest. It is not only unnecessary, but may have quite 
the opposite effect to that intended, to advocate Fiscal reci- 
procity, or Free-trade within, and Protection against all with- 
out, the Empire, or Imperial Federation, at any rate unless 
and until the growth of public opinion demands either the 
one or the other. And it is very doubtful whether such 
public opinion is likely to arise at all; at any rate, there are 
no signs of it at present. The Bulletin knows Mr. Moreton 
Frewen, but I cannot think he knows the Bulletin when he 
imagines that that astute journal will be carried away by 
panic of the Japanese to “go back” on their cherished idea of 
“ Australia a nation.” Itwas young Australia and the keenest 
readers of the Bulletin who flocked most eagerly to the 
standards in South Africa, and fought the longest, and not 
the worst, for the Empire there. Why, so soon after this 
manifestation of eager Imperialism in all the Colonies, these 











questions of Fiscal and Federal “cement” should be raised 
vehemently, puzzles many of us. 

« But John P. 

Robinson he 
Doesn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 

The “Imperial cement” exists already in sufficient supply, 
It has already stood the necessary strain. What is its com. 
position is perhaps a little doubtful. Iam not sure that it is 
necessary to find this out with perfect accuracy. It is suff. 
cient to know, and to have had it proved, that it exists, But 
this much may be asserted: that it has not been made from 
either Mr. Chamberlain’s or Mr. Frewen’s recipe, and that it 
is unlikely that their formulas can be expected to produce a 
better article.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CoLoNniIst OF Forty Years’ Sranprna, 





THE NEW CEMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—During an otherwise delightful vacation trip in Wales 
and England extending over the last five weeks I have given 
myself the task of reading the Chamberlain speeches. Thig 
on the theory that one really needs a fly in one’s ointment, a 
thorn in the flesh, a poor relation. The ancient Romans dis. 
played a skull at their banquets. Two or three things strike 
an American. Nothing in our country sets section against 
section, State against State, so much as the tariff. The 
embitterment is keen, the strife for the spoils so sharp that 
the Republicans, even in full power and with ample majorities, 
hate to open the question. Even small and much-needed 
amendments are not attempted. What we have founda source 
of division and contention Mr. Chamberlain offers you as the 
universal cement for the crumbling British Empire. Aguin, 
why do not your debaters, so easily his equals on the merits of 
the abstract question, press Mr. Chamberlain for the facts 
upon which he bases his idea that the United States is coaxing 
away the allegiance of Canada by expected tariff concessions? 
There is absolutely nothing in it. The Republicans often try 
to quiet party restlessness by talk of reciprocity. They have 
never passed a reciprocal treaty, not one. They never can 
under their theory, because any concession would be met by 
such an uproar that it would endanger the whole ark. One 
other point. Many concurrent influences are going to break 
down the abominable tariff of the United States. The steady 
policy of England is one of them. Every College contributes 
its mite. Thinking men throughout the country already 
usually see through the humbug. It is too bad that England's 
help in so great a cause is weakened, at intervals, by such 
people as the Fair-traders and the Chamberlainites. Our 
campaign trumpeters have already begun: “England abandons 
Free-trade!”—I am, Sir, &c., Exiis Morris. 
Chicago. 


UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—Will you allow me, as a Free-trader sans phrase, to 
put the following consideration before Free-trade Unionists ? 
It is universally agreed that the Liberals will have a majority 
after the next General Election. That majority will be either 
dependent or independent of the Irish Nationalist vote. If 
it is dependent on the Nationalist vote, the Liberal Govern- 
ment will be compelled to make large concessions to Irish 
Nationalism, and the Unionists will have to fall back upon 
their second line of defence, the House of Lords. On the other 
hand, if the Liberal majority is so great that the Irish vote 
can be disregarded, the Liberal Government will be compelled, 
by its own English and Scotch supporters, either to leave the 
Trish question alone, or to deal with it on lines which Unionists 
as well as Nationalists canaccept. These propositions appear 
to me indisputable. The conclusion is equally obvious. If 
Free-trade Unionists wish to make a Home-rule Bill impos- 
sible in the next Parliament, they will create a Free-trade 
majority which is dependent upon Unionist and not upon 
Nationalist votes.—I am, Sir, &c., Haroutp Cox. 
Gray’s Inn. 


[We trust and believe that Unionist Free-traders, by voting 
for Liberal Free-trade candidates whenever the choice is 
between such a candidate and one who refuses to pledge him- 
self to oppose the Chamberlain policy, will secure so great a 
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i majority that the next Ministry—7.e., a Free-trade 
pe “wad no temptation to depend on the Irish 
vote. To bring about a “consummation so devoutly to be 
wished” Liberal candidates must help by agreeing that no 
mandate is to be asked of the electors in regard to Home-rule 
at the General Election. They must agree, that is, to put the 
Home-rule question entirely aside at the polls. The result 
will be that no bargain with the Irish to introduce a Home- 
rule Bill will be possible, even if the Irish hold the balance. 


—Ep. Spectator. ] 
REDUCTION OF THE IRISH REPRESENTATION. 


[To tue Evrror or THe “Sprcrator.”| 
S1r,—You will be as glad to hear as I am to write it that 
you are quite under a misapprehension in assuming, as you 
do in your article on “Redistribution” in last week’s Spectator, 
that the “ protest by Mr. Moore will no doubt be echoed by 
the rest of the Irish Unionists, and Mr. Balfour will thus 
be given an excellent excuse for saying that he cannot take 
up a matter which would produce great resentment among 


the Irish loyalists.” 

You will be aware, no doubt, by this time that the Belfast News 
letter had an article on the day following Mr. Moore’s speech 
repudiating the position which he had taken therein upon this 
question, while it has evidently escaped your recollection that 
at a meeting in Dublin of the Irish Unionist Alliance on May 3rd 
last a unanimous resolution was passed by that most representa- 
tive body of Irish Unionists strongly advocating a reduction of 
the Irish representation, which was published in the Times and 
other papers, while copies of it were forwarded to every member 
of the Cabinet. 

I have, too, received within the last few days a letter from 
perhaps the most eminent Unionist in Ireland, and certainly the 
most disinterested, expressing his strongest condemnation of 
Mr. Moore’s speech, and his expectation that the Irish Unionist 
Alliance would take advantage of this opportunity to reaffirm 
their position, and invite prominent English Members who recog- 
nise the importance of reducing the Irish representation to visit 
Ireland during the Recess for the purpose of addressing Unionist 
meetings in Dublin and Belfast, and impressing upon their 
hearers that, apart from the injustice to the rest of the United 
Kingdom in permitting this gross over-representation to continue, 
the union of Ireland with Great Britain could never be regarded 
as secure so long as it remains. 

I cannot understand how a man of Mr. Moore’s intelligence can 
hold the view that it would be injurious to the interests of the 
Ulster Protestants to pass a measure which might have the effect 
of reducing the number of the Unionist Members, for, even 
assuming that their number would be reduced, which is by no 
means certain, it is highly probable that the proportion which 
they will bear to the total number of the Irish representatives 
will be somewhat greater than at present, and it is absolutely 
certain that it will not be less; while a reduction in the number 
of Irish Nationalists must lessen the chances of the passing of a 
Home-rule Bill, which ex hypothesi would be injurious to the 
interests of the Ulster Protestants, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





SEXAGENARIAN, 


[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s most welcome 
letter, and regret “that we were led into regarding Mr. 
Moore’s attitude as typical of that of other Irish Unionists. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





REDISTRIBUTION. 
[To Tue Epiror or Tue “SpEctTator.’”’] 

Srr,—Allow me, as an Irishman, a Unionist, and a Con- 
servative, to thank you warmly for your article on the above 
subject in last week’s Spectator. I remember that some time 
since both Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain pledged them- 
selves to bring in a Bill on this subject, and to do justice 
to England. I, for one, bave quite made up my mind not to 
vote for a Ministerialist at the next General Election unless 
the Government legislate on this matter; and if some 
thousands of other Unionists and Conservatives adopt the 
same course, and let their decision be known, Mr. Balfour 
would be compelled to act.—I am, Sir, &c., EU. @, 





THE CATECHISM. 
[To THe Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—In reading your article of last week on the Church 
Catechism, and how it has influenced the British mind and 
character, it brings to mind the question: What objection can 
the Nonconformist have to its tenets? for in almost all cases 
“passive resisters’ have based their resistance to the Educa- 
tion Act on the ground of dislike to the Church Catechism, 


the antiquated unscriptural dogma of the respect of persons 
styled in the Catechism betters. This is not explained as 
meaning worth or character, but simply station, as witness 
the fulsome adulation of King James in the Bible’s preface. 
Now we read that God is no respecter of persons, so as it is 
our duty to be Godlike, why should we particularly set up a 
standard solely based on wealth? Another objection, which 
has no Scripture for its approval, although once believed as 
part of it by the old Tory party, is the doctrine of abiding 
where it has pleased God to instal him; so that a child born 
in a slum who sweeps a crossing must do that and nothing 
else all his life. But I am glad to say the Conservative of 
our days is better than his Catechism. Then, again, there is 
the dogma of infants being Christianised by baptism, apart 
from will or choice in the matter. Well, the Nonconformist 
believes this, above all others, to be a personal matter. No 
one can do this for another, or what would become of one 
of those whose parents neglected this? The bare idea of 
the child suffering eternally through unconscious neglect of a 
rite seems to be so repugnant, and opposed to the spirit of 
Christ, that I do not wonder at conscientious objection to 
support such doctrine. And when we think of a person born 
to unfavourable conditions being taught that his aspirations 
after something better are wicked, and opposed to his Maker's 
decrees and wish, we have no hesitationin saying this teaching 
is false, and out of harmony with the Bible and the many 
instances of men who have risen. Hence we will not believe 
the Church Catechism as anything inspired, but a series of 
precepts adapted for the life of man in mediaeval times. 
—I an, Sir, &c., RICHARD BARNES. 

98 Kensington Road, Southport. 

[We are, of course, aware of the conventional objections to 
the clause in regard to “betters” and “state”; but if our 
correspondent will look at the passage again and consider the 
context, he will see how very unfair is the interpretation he 
suggests. In the first place, the person who is supposed to 
be speaking is a child, and the fair and natural inference is 
that what is meant by “betters” is not people of higher social 
standing, but betters in the sense of virtue and intelligence. 
If this were not the meaning, there must have been a special 
Catechism for the Royal Family and the aristocracy; but no 
suggestion is made that the Catechism is not intended for all 
classes and conditions of men, and it has been invariably 
used by all. Again, the clause in regard to “state” quite 
obviously does not mean that the child is never to rise from 
the position in which he is born. If that were the intention, 
the phrase would be, “in that state of life, unto which it has 
pleased God to call me,’ instead of, as in the text, “unto 
which it shall please God to call me.” The child is not 
considered at the moment to be in any social “ state,” but 
is regarded solely as a child, but he resolves that whatever 
his ultimate position, he will “learn and labour truly to get 
mine own living, and to do my duty in that state of life, 
unto which it shall please God to call me.” He will, that is, 
do his duty whether as a rich man or a poor man, a great 
man or a small man. Surely it is the very superfluity of 
naughtiness in criticism to find offence in such words as these. 
We yield to none in our hatred and repudiation of caste 
distinctions and social water-tight compartments, but we can- 
not bow to a pedantic conventionalism by reading into the 
Catechism a meaning other than what the words plainly 
signify.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE CONFLICT IN THE SCOTCH CHURCHES. 
(To THe EpIToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—Though the correspondence on the Church case is 
closed, I trust that you will permit me to refer to the letter 
signed “D. 8.” in the Spectator of September 17th, in which 
the following words, ascribed to Dr. Hutton, are quoted :— 
“The two Churches were now about to unite for the purpose 
of Disestablishment,” &c. It would have been helpful if 
“D. 8S.” had indicated where these words are to be found, or, 
better still, if he had tirst communicated with Dr. Hutton 
regarding them. Meanwhile, I have to say,—first, that to 
have been a leader in the Union movement would probably be 
the last thing Dr. Hutton would claim; second, that while 
Dr. Hutton is, of course, a convinced advocate of Disestablish- 
ment, regarding it as a religious question in its principle and 





and when pressed to name them, put their grievances down to 





motive, as well as necessarily political in its accomplishment, 
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and would no doubt hold that that movement would be 
advanced by the Union, I have his authority for saying that 
he cannot charge himself with saying or thinking that the two 
Churches united for the purpose of Disestablishment; and 
third, that the mover (Dr. Forrest) of the Uniting Act in the 
United Presbyterian Synod (Dr. Hutton’s Church) on 
October 30th, 1900, said: “no charge could be more base- 
less than to represent this movement as inspired by motives 
of partisan propagandism”’; while the seconder (Mr. John 
Cowan) affirmed that “our Union with the Free Church is in 
no sense a political move, but a great moral and religious 
movement.’—I am, Sir, &c., G. E.mstie Trovp. 
Broughty Ferry. 





“OUR MILITARY CORRESPONDENT.” 
(To THe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Srr,—The unhappy fortunes of the war correspondent sup- 
posed to be “with” the armies of Russia or Japan, of which 
you speak in an article in your issue of September 24th, are a 
subject for condolence to him and perhaps to us. But we 
civilians, who are used to being condemned in both worlds 
whenever in the presence of “the cloth ” we venture an opinion 
on any military question, cannot, I imagine, if we are human, 
mourn beyond consolation over the voluntary mischances 
of his brother, “Our Military Correspondent” at home; 
he, I mean, who has been supposed to keep us au courant 
with the significance of the war news as it filtered hither- 
wards. “Our Military Correspondent” has not, of course, 
spoken with a single voice. But in the vast majority of 
cases, and in the journals which claim to be the most leading, 
he has been almost uniformly misleading. It would be unkind 
to remind him now how many months ago it is since, by his 
showing, Kuropatkin had let his last chance slip of avoiding 
an Ulm-capitulation at the best, another Sedan at the worst. 
It was no less time—that is to say, very nearly four months— 
since for him the reduction of Port Arthur was only a question 


of days. 

Time may no doubt bring in a certain revenge for him, and 
“he laughs best who laughs last.” Before this letter is in 
print, Port Arthur, it seems probable, or more than probable, 
will have fallen—at last. But this will not vindicate the foresight 
of “Our Military Correspondent” in the eyes of folk who judge 
otherwise than by results. For an element which he could not 
possibly calculate upon has worked on his side: I mean the extra- 
ordinary fighting qualities of the Japanese common soldier, which 
are, I submit, not only beyond anything which he or we were 
entitled to expect, but beyond anything which recent history has 
given us example of. Here “Our Military Correspondent” has 
profited by his ignorance ; but in other cases he has often allowed 
his ignorance to lead him by the nose to the utmost extent con- 
ceivable. Long before it was possible to gauge the abilities of 
the commanders on one side or the other, he (for the most part) 
rarely. let slip an opportunity of sneering at the Russian General- 
issimo, of speaking almost with adulation of the Japanese 
generals, notably of General Kuroki. And to take up such a tone 
so early, when all was still so uncertain, when the dispositions of 
the respective forces, the state of preparedness on either side, were 
so much matters of conjecture, this was surely to fly in the face 
of Providence and defy the fates,—unless, indeed, this attitude 
sprang from a mere feeling of benevolence in our mentor, who 
would rather sacrifice his own reputation than disappoint the 
majority of his readers of reading that which they desired to 
read. 

As a civilian, I for my part speak as afool. But I suggest that 
on the military (not the naval) side, at all events, and saving for 
that one incalculable element above referred to, the fighting 
qualities of the ordinary Japanese soldier, there had been no such 
wonderful disparity between the two forces that we were per- 
petually told of at the outset of the war. To-day, indeed, at the 
eleventh hour, the military correspondent has in many instances 
revised his earlier judgment. It is evidently not for us to throw 
stones at a people that grossly underestimated the opposition 
they were likely to encounter. In the case of Russia that under- 
estimate was (in the most important particular) inevitable, seeing 
that the rest of the world was in like case. But take other 
matters. Has there, for instance, been any noticeable superiority 
in the Japanese generalship? It is a rule of war, which even the 
poor civilian can understand, that you should frapper fort et 
Jrapper vite at your enemy’s main and strongest force. In this 
case the vite has certainly not been attained; and no one has yet 
explained the reason of the five-and-forty days’ delay at Feng- 
hwang-cheng. Then for the fort: that has till now clearly not 
been strong enough: a fact pretty obviously referable to the 
division of forces between Port Arthur and Liao-yang. Nor, 
again, if we may trust the Times war correspondent, was there 
any extraordinary tactical skill shown by the Japanese at the 
latter place. In that regard, I imagine the honours would now 
by universal consent be awarded to General Kuropatkin. 





nature and (in a humble way) of ordinary h: i 

though (I imagine) such a pt would be as dot a 
the road of prophecy as the military student has often of la 
been rash, he might see that there are certain psycholo; a 
questions which are in this war as germane to the subject re 
military ones can be. This extraordinary battle-fury of th, 
ordinary Japanese soldier is one of the problems. What does it 
signify? Where will it end? It cannot be seriously maintained 
that now the existence of the Japanese nation is at stake W: 
itever? Or is this berserk fury of theirs (like the old Viking 
one) quite independent of utilitarian considerations? That 
question is what people have in mind when they talk of th 
“yellow danger.” Such explosions of stored energy are ccukaian 
to all epochs of history, but characteristic most of all, not indeed 
of the yellow race (as yet), but of their kinsfolk the Turkic or 
Tartar peoples, those that used to be called the Turanian folk 





On the other hand (and for my part I think this quite as like} ) 
there may be in the Japanese, alongside of all their ern : 
an element of childish unreason which leads them to miscaloulere 
their own powers and staying capacity. In mental forces as 
in physical, there is certainly a law of the conservation 
of energy which makes it inevitable that people should pay 
in one way or another for what one may call an unnatural out. 
burst. It does not seem on the face of it probable that this new 
folk, the Japanese, is such a magazine of all the virtues as its 
well-wishers pretend. So it is quite on the cards that their 
outbreak of valour and energy will be passing. I read the other 
day that a leading Japanese statesman had explained (I think it 
was to President Roosevelt) that if the Japanese were undersized 
to-day, it was only because during the last few generations they 
had sacrificed their bodily development to their mental. Now 
that they had caught up with Western civilisation, they would— 
the speaker said—turn their attention to their neglected stature 
and restore that to its normal height, which was of more cubits, 
as I understood, than the average height in Europe. Such an 
utterance, if it was seriously made, gives quite as much food for 
reflection as any valorous charge at Kin-chau or Liao-yang. 


—I an, Sir, &e., 


K, 





THE STAMPEDE OF HORSES AT THE ARMY 
MANQGUVRES. 
[To rue Epitor oF THE ‘ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—With reference to the above, the following extract from 
Hill Burton’s “History of Scotland” regarding a similar 
episode in the reign of James V. may not be without interest : 


« After the storming of the town [of Jedburgh] and of its fine 
abbey Dacre’s army had, by his own account, some curious visits 
from the powers of darkness, for Surrey says: ‘I dare not write 
the wonders that my Lord Dacre and all his company do say 
they saw that night—six times spirits and fearful sights.’ And 
universally all their company say plainly the devil was that 
night among them six times. ‘hese visitations produced a serious 
practical result in a stampede of horses, perhaps the most 
remarkable instance on record of that sort of phenomenon, 
The horses had been imperfectly hobbled, and a band of them 
breaking loose and galloping past the camp, the archers on duty, 
taking them for enemy’s cavalry, shot at them above one hundred 
sheafs of arrows and divers guns. ‘Some of the horses ran into 
the blazing town and were burnt; enough were caught by the 
Seots to be a valuable booty, and altogether 800 horses were 
lost to Lord Dacre’s force” ..... We have the benefit of 
Henry VIII.’s commentary on this incident, and if we knew 
nothing more about him we might infer from it that he was 
a generous and kind-hearted man. It is in a letter to Surrey 
where he says:—‘ And as for the loss misfortuned among my 
Lord Dacre’s horses, albeit that, for the tender favour we bear 
him we be right sorry that any harm should in any wise come to 
him; yet considering that the same grew but by mere chance 
whereof our enemies can claim no honour, we reckon your com- 
mendable exploit nothing blemished thereby which chance also 
might well have happened though they had been in the camp not 
without greater commotion and more sudden affray. And sith 
also the adventures of the war seldom pass without some mishap, 
we be well content and right glad that it is rather fallen upon 
the horses than upon the men, of whose return so whole, witn so 
few of our well-beloved subjects lost, we right heartily thank God 
your and their valiant acquittal, with your good and prudent 
conduct.’ ” 

—I an, Sir, &e., 


H. M. R. 





HORSES AND THE SENSE OF LOCALITY. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I was greatly interested in the article in your last issue 
upon “The ‘Thinking’ Horse,” especially in the extract 
quoted to show a horse’s sagacity in finding its way home. 
I had a similar experience in the late war. We had left 
Luckhoff, O.R.C., at 2.a.m. to relieve some surrounded men 
about fifteen miles distant. The road traversed was little 
more than a well-worn cart-track, and one we had never before 
been over. On our return journey, after a halt at midday, I, 
as having the fittest horse in the troop, was sent off to 
Luckhoff in advance to see about rations for the men. 





There are other points of view beside those of the student of 
military history, that, for example, of the student of human 


After traversing about two miles of the eight miles remain- 
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: a place where the road branched into two. 
cree ea behind a range of hills, and therefore in- 
visible, I chose the left as apparently showing more recent 
tracks. The mare wanted to take the other, and showed the 
atest disinclination to do anything but walk. In fact, 
when I struck a strange column I had the greatest difficulty 
in getting her to go at all. Afterwards I learned that the 
mare was right, though she had only been over the road once, 
and that in the dark. Subsequently in traversing the veld 
at night, where the ground was frequently beset with big 
holes, I always let her —_ _ head, and never found her 
ake a false step.—I am, Sir, &e., 
a G. H. Ospornge, ex-Trooper 66th Yorks. IY. 
Elsted Rectory, Petersfield. 





MIXED METAPHORS. 

[To ruz Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—A little time ago you treated your readers to a delight- 
ful chapter of mixed metaphors. As a lover of a good joke in 
any form, I send you the latest specimen of the mixed meta- 
phor class; it was coined at a meeting of shareholders held in 
London on Wednesday week. “S—— has gone through a long 
period of depression, and we are not out of the wood yet; but 
I believe bed-rock has been touched, and although the turning- 
point may not at the moment be in great prominence, it 
cannot be far off.” The speaker may himself have been equal 
to the task of realising the series of pictures suggested by his 
words, but one feels sure his audience failed to keep pace with 
him.—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. McFartane. 


Heath, Chesterfield. 





DO THE WELSH HATE THE ENGLISH? 
(To THe Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Your correspondent who signs himself “Ioan Ap 
Ruffydd” in last week's Spectator no doubt represents a 
certain narrow stratum of the inhabitants of North Wales 
who still entertain feelings towards Englishmen somewhat 
analogous to the Nationalist element in Ireland. Why or 
wherefore, in one case or the other, it seems difficult for any 
independent person at this time of day to discover. I am 
myself an Englishman born, though Welsh by extraction. 
In the year 1859 I purchased a residential property in this 
county of Merioneth, and some few years afterwards, at the 
close of a long professional career in London, I settled down 
upon it, with my family, as in a haven of rest. We were then 
fifty miles from a railway, and the journey thence to 
London occupied two days. Remote, amongst these moun- 
tains, from that comparatively modern access to civilisation— 
the railway—the district, it may be said, was in a very 
primitive condition, without the benefit of external capital 
or enterprise of any kind. No school had ever existed there. 
Perhaps no words could better describe the then state of the 
district than the discouraging remark of my Scotch bailiff 
when I engaged him, that my forlorn domain was “as wild a 
place as ever a crae flew over.” 

Now, permit me to detail to you, from my own personal 
experience, what has been done by Englishmen in my own 
immediate neighbourhood, and within the circuit of my visiting 
acquaintance, during the forty years I have lived here. I have 
myself expended upwards of £20,000 here in buildings and 
improvements, apart from the original price of my purchase. 
Turning to others, and taking the south side of the Barmouth 
Estuary, my neighbour, Sir Richard Wyatt, has, in like manner, 
expended that sum, or more, at Garth. Mr. Finlay at Abergwynant, 
Mr. Leigh Taylor at Penmaen Ucha, and Mr. Edwards at Dolserau 
have also each in like manner lavishly embarked in building and 
improvements on their respective residential properties involving 
an expenditure equal to, or exceeding, my own. Again, on the 
north side of the estuary, I can quote by name, in addition to 
my own case, the recently erected residences of Mr. West at 
Abereden, Mr. Beale at Bryntirion, Mr. Holland at Caerdeon, all 
of whom, Englishmen, have been, since my time, not only 
residents, but benefactors to the neighbourhood by reason of 
their prodigal employment of labour. And quite recently the 
late Miss Frances Power Cobbe, an Irishwoman by birth, of 
English extraction, and long resident in this neighbourhood, has 
given her entire library to the town of Barmouth, 

All this has been evolved during the forty years I have resided 
here. Can any rational person in North Wales, or elsewhere, echo 
the startling question of your correspondent, presuming to speak 
on the part of the Welsh,—namely, “Is it not time to put a halt 
to any further depredations on the part of those in whom the 
spirit of cruelty and selfishness more strongly survives?” “Why 


their country might have to the greedy and selfish stranger?” 
And can it really be true that, in the teeth of this evidence and 
of the larger experience of Englishmen on our Northern coast at 
Penmaenmawr, Llandudno, Rhyl, and other adjoining places of 
popular resort, any reliance can be placed on your correspondent’s 
inappropriate, I had almost said grotesque, remark that the 
Welsh “hate the vulgar intrusions of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
thousands of them have been taught that the hills of Wales, and 
their language, which is traced back to the Sanskrit, are to 
remain their own for ever ” ? 

I have purposely and circumstantially set out the facts known 
to myself, for which I hold myself responsible, and leave the con- 
clusion to the unbiassed judgment of your readers. For my own 
part, I cannot but regret that any attempt should now be made 
to disturb the harmony which has so long prevailed amongst us 
7 — Wales, proprietors and residents, whether English or 

elsh. 

—I an, Sir, &c., C. R. WInttams. 

Dolmelynllyn, Dolgelley. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have lived in my native land for more years than I 
care to count without finding out that the Welsh hate the 
English, as is alleged by “Ioan Ap Ruffydd.” The Welsh do 
not hate the English, but if any vulgar person, whether he 
be an Anglo-Saxon or anything else, is intrusive, then we 
should resent his intrusion and vulgarity. The hundreds of 
thousands of English people who have visited Wales know 
perfectly well that. there is always a welcome for them in 
the Principality.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN JONES. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 

Sir,—I do not know whether the letter from your corres 
spondent on the above subject was meant seriously. I am 
inclined to think it was merely a jeu d’esprit. As a Welsh- 
man who knows Wales, rural and urban, exceedingly well, I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that the Welsh 
people do not hate, or even dislike, the English. A Welsh- 
man in remote parts of Wales on his first introduction to an 
Englishman is usually reserved, but the reserve quickly 
thaws. Welshmen, while proud of their own race and of 
their own qualities, are very sensible of the magnificent 
qualities of Englishmen. From one end of Wales to the 
other there is intense bitterness against the Church of 
England, but against Englishmen as such there is no bitter- 
ness whatever; and when the Saxon visits the Welsh hills he 
is not regarded as a “ vulgar intruder,” but is received always 
and everywhere as a welcome guest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CARMARTHENSHIRE Man. 





SHEPHERDS’ WELSH IN CUMBERLAND. 

[To THe Eprror or THE “SpectaTor.”] 
Sir,—In Mr. H. D. Traill’s book on “Social England,” 
chap. 1, Mr. O. M. Edwards says: “Cumberland shepherds 
still count their sheep in Welsh.” Can any reader of the 
Spectator explain what is meant ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. 








POETRY. 


MARSH MISTS. 


GREY mists on the marsh to-night 
By the far Ligurian waves, 
And the Southern exiles yearn for flight 
Like dead men in their graves. 
Through the cane-fringed swamp the ibis moves, 
Wild longing in its veins, 
It turns to the sun-scorched land it loves 
And the sand of the desert plains. 





The bright flamingoes twine and twist, 
Rose-flushed upon the wind, 

They fly like flow’rs, thro’ the creeping mist, 
That summer has left behind. 

Their wings are urged by a migrant force 
That turns their blood to flame, 

With resistless power it shapes their course 
To the strange land whence they came. 


Grey mists on the marsh to-night 
By the smooth Ligurian seas, 
But the air is astir with the viewless flight 





should patriotic Welshmen try to advertise any attractions that 





Of hurrying refugees. 
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They flutter and fly like shivering ghosts 
From a world that has cast them forth, 
Down, down, from the bitter coasts 
Of the lands of the piercing North! 


The lapwing flees from the forest snow, 
The tern from the frozen lake, 

The gull from the starved and ice-ribbed floe, 
The swan from the stiffened brake. 

The redstart comes from the bleak hillside, 
The jay from a pine-clad shore, 

The mallard flies from the frost-bound tide, 
And the robin from the moor. 


Grey mists on the marsh to-night— 
The iris faded lies, 

The maple flames with autumnal light, 
The pungent sea-rush dies. 

The wild birds come, the wild birds go, 
On the far Ligurian fen, 

But the law that urges them to and fro 
Is hid from the eyes of men. 


Mary BRADFORD WHITING. 








BOOKS. 


eee. 
PARIS.* 

Mr. OKEy, in telling the story of Paris, has not chosen the 
best method. “The history of Paris,” says he, quoting 
Michelet, ‘is the history of the French Monarchy.” This 
may be true; but the converse does not hold good, and when 
we would read of the city we are too often obliged to content 
ourselves with observations on the Kings. There is some- 
thing between a guide-book to Paris and a history of France 
that is still unwritten; and had Mr. Okey told the tale of 
Paris, quarter by quarter, from the earliest times to the 
present day, he would have earned our gratitude. But not 
merely do we quarrel with his method; his point of view is 
not always just. He writes as a politician rather than as 
an historian, and, being a Jacobin, he is not seldom 
guilty of exaggeration. It should be possible at this date to 
speak temperately even of the ancien régime, and to acknow- 
ledge that the Kings of France were men, not monsters. Yet 
Mr. Okey’s account of Louis XIV. is spoilt by a prejudice, 
which Saint-Simon had every right to entertain, but which 
it is not the historian’s business to accept without question. 
Again, though he acknowledges that “it is no longer possible 
to accept the more revolting representations of the French 
peasantry as true of the whole of France,’ he accepts the 
Revolution as an unmitigated blessing, and he regards 
Robespierre as a hero determined to put an end to the 
excesses of the Terror. Moreover, he carries his love of 
democracy so far as to see in the official painting of the 
eighteenth century “the numbing and corrupting influence 
of Royal patronage.” But the history of art provides an easy 
contradiction to this general statement, and Spain and Italy, 
to name but these two countries, afford testimony enough 
that the arts have never known a better patron than an 
intelligent Prince. 

However, no history of Paris can be dull. For Paris has 
ever been the fairest city in Europe, the home of brave 
men and beautiful women, the resort of poets and painters, 
the capital of all the arts and of all the graces. Clouds 
have now and again darkened her sky. Her citizens 
have given way to a fury of persecution which it is not 
pleasant to remember; fanaticism and civil war have many 
times filled her gutters with blood; but she has preserved 
through all misfortunes a genius of recovery, and has gone 
rejoicing on her way in easy forgetfulness of disaster. Her 
citizens are to-day, as they have always been, gay, alert, 
impressionable. Within her borders the liberal arts are 
still treated with a dignity and respect which are denied 
them elsewhere. A new school of literature arouses an 
interest in Paris which could only be equalled in London 
by a change of Ministry or a railway accident. In praise 
of Paris many writers, in many ages, have proved their 
eloquence, and Mr. Okey quotes many panegyrics which it 





By T. Okev. London: J. M. Dentand Co, [2ls. net.] 


* Paris and its Story. 








is pleasant to recall. “What a mighty stream of pleasure,” 
wrote Richard de Bury in his Philobiblon, “made glad 
our hearts, whenever we had leisure to visit Paris, the 
paradise of the world, and to linger there; where the ‘daya 
seemed ever few for the greatness of our love. There are 
delightful libraries more aromatic than stores of spicery; 
there are luxuriant parks of all manners of volumes ; there 
are academic meads shaken by the tramp of scholars; there 
are lounges of Athens; walks of the peripatetics; peaks 
of Parnassus; and porches of the Stoics.” Even in the 
time of Philip Augustus Paris was already beautiful to the 
visitor. “I am at Paris,’ wrote Guy of Bazoches in the 
twelfth century, “in this royal city, where the abundance 
of Nature’s gifts not only retains those that dwell there, 
but invites and attracts those who are afar off. Even ag 
the moon surpasses the stars in brightness, so does this city, 
the seat of royalty, exalt her proud head above all other 
cities. She is placed in the bosom of a delicious valley, in 
the centre of a crown of hills which Ceres and Bacchus 
enrich with their gifts.” But of all the eulogies ever 
dedicated to Paris we like Montaigne’s best. “I will not 
forget this,” said the essayist, “that I can never mutiny so 
much against France, but I must needs look on Paris with a 
favourable eye. It had my heart from my infancy, whereof it 
hath befallen me as of excellent things: the more other fair 
and stately cities I have seen since, the more her beauty 
hath power and doth still usurpingly gain upon my 
affection. I love that city for her own sake, and more 
in her only subsisting and own being, than when it 
is full fraught and embellished with foreign pomp and 
borrowed garish ornaments. I love her so tenderly, that even 
her spots, her blemishes and her warts are dear unto me.” 
Thus in all ages Paris has had her lovers, and she remains 
after infinite vicissitudes what Montaigne thought her, “the 
glory of France and one of the noblest and chief ornaments 
of the world.” 

It is a sad truth that the history of a city’s growth is the 
history of destruction. Monarchs and Municipal Councils 
agree in this: they would, though with a different motive, 
destroy that which they hold in trust. While Kings find 
their palaces too small for their ambition, Municipal 
Councillors regard with horror narrow streets and winding 
alleys. The vandalism, then, which to-day is playing havoc 
with Paris is no new thing, and it is tragic to reflect how 
many beautiful buildings have been destroyed in the name of 
luxury or convenience. We would forgive the Kings of France 
many of their sins, if only they had withheld their hands from 
dishonouring the church of Notre Dame. Louis XIV., not con- 
tent with destroying the high altar, totally abolished the Gothic 
tombs which once were the pride and glory of the church; while 
Louis XV. permitted the stained glass, which,as Mr. Okey says, 
had no rival but at Chartres, to be replaced by yellow fleurs-de- 
lys. And when we think of what has been wantonly allowed to 
perish—the Cité, the Place Maubert, the network of streets 
which made way for the Boulevard St. Michel, the quarter 
of St. André des Arts, which vanished but yesterday—it is 
with a hopeless regret. To excuse or explain these demolitions 
is not easy. No doubt the busy citizen can cross Paris with 
greater speed than formerly ; he is now rattled in a tramway 
along a broad boulevard where once he was forced to find his 
way on foot through a tortuous street. For the citizen, as we 
say, it is a momentary gain; for the world it is an incalculable 
and irrecoverable loss. And there is little hope for the future. 
Those who would never destroy a book or a picture think it 
no wrong to lay hands on a house, and as the fashion of cities 
moves westward, the beauty of the East is soon forgotten. 
However, there still remain in Paris some ancient master- 
pieces, some few links with the receding past; and with Mr. 
Okey’s book to aid, some of these may be discovered by the 
enterprising traveller. 





QUINTIN HOGG.* 
WHEN Mr. Quintin Hogg died suddenly last year, the world 
realised that it is still possible for a remarkable man to evade 
public recognition in his lifetime. Of him in a sense it might 
most truly be said qui bene latuit bene vixit. Not one in 
thousand, outside those who had been brought into personal 
contact with him or his work, knew who he was until they 





* Quintin Hogg: a Biography. By Ethel M, Hogg. London: A. Constable 
and Uo, [12s, 6d, uet.] 
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yead the obituary notices in the newspapers. But here was 
no dreamy student or recluse, but one who led an exception- 
ally strenuous life, and whose birth and connections, ability 
and opportunities, had he so willed it, might easily have 
secured for him a large place in the public eye. The deeply 
interesting and judicious biography which his daughter 
has now given to the world furnishes a very simple but 
adequate explanation of the mystery, and in explaining it 
enhances Quintin Hogg’s claim to national gratitude. He 
was a practical philanthropist who was so entirely absorbed 
in the labours of benevolence that he had no time to spare 
for keeping himself before the public. It never occurred 
to him that any credit was due to him for his exertions 
on behalf of others, believing as he did from boyhood that 
the proof of his salvation lay in “ loving the brethren.” As 
his daughter declares, it is difficult to convey any adequate 
jdea of the personality of a man who merged himself so 
completely in the organisation with which his name will 
always be associated. At public functions connected with 
the Polytechnic he kept in the background as much as 
possible, or even absconded altogether. He appears, except 
on one occasion, to have had no dealings with pressmen or 
interviewers, and to have escaped that particularly noxious 
tribe of journalists whose aim is to hunt down and vulgarise 
unobtrusive worth. 

Born in 1845, Quintin Hogg was the fourteenth of the 
sixteen children born to Sir James Hogg, an Antrim man of 
Scots extraction, who made a fortune at the Indian Bar, and 
was subsequently Director and twice Chairman of the East 
India Company, a member of the India Council on its 
formation in 1858, and a Member of Parliament from 1839 to 
1857. James Hogg’s sister married Dr. Nicholson, and was 
the mother of the illustrious John Nicholson, between whom 
and his cousins there existed the warmest affection. From 
his father Quintin Hogg inherited his indomitable energy and 
sense of humour; from his mother the strong religious 
bent that showed itself even in early childhood. A high- 
spirited, mischievous, attractive child, he distinguished him- 
self at Eton by his prowess in the football field and athletics 
generally, but, above all, by the moral courage which led him 
to start a Bible class at his tutor’s. The story must be told 
in his daughter's words :— 

“On Sunday afternoons the boys in his passage would often 
indulge in pillow fights or games of a somewhat rowdy order. 
In order to stop this, Hogg, now one of the eldest boys at Joynes’, 
suggested that they should all club together and iave tea in 
his room, and then read aloud. He collected a large quantity 
of old Chambers’s Journals, in which he would look out any 
curious or interesting articles for these Sunday afternoons. 
After a time he proposed that before separating a chapter of 
Scripture should be read and a prayer offered. It must have 
cost any boy a great effort to make such a suggestion, though 
the fact that a strong religious revival was then moving England, 
and that the movement had touched even the great public 
schools may have made it a slightly less difficult innovation than 
one would imagine. Yet his contemporaries own they ‘would 
not have stood it from any one else’; and he himself spoke of it 
as a ‘sore struggle.’ As a matter of fact very little opposition 
or ridicule was met with. Most of the boys respected him for 
having the courage of his convictions; the majority responded 
to the invitation; those who held aloof were by no means an- 
tagonistic. Young Hogg used to read the chapter, and usually 
made some remarks as he did so; occasionally other boys would 
take an active part, and thus gradually the Chambers’s Journals 
were dropped, and the gathering became a regular Bible Class. 
The Christianity of these youthful zealots was rumoured to be 
of a muscular and rather peremptory description, for one boy 
declared that having hidden in the bedstead from curiosity to 
find out what happened at ‘ Piggy Hogg’s’ Bible Class, he heard 
a boy who advanced somewhat atheistical theories promptly 
silenced by the threat of being ‘ taken on at football !’” 

His religion from the outset was wholly devoid of senti- 
mental or introspective pietism, and soon found vent in 
practical altruism. While still at Eton he “ persuaded his 
father to allow a few poor children to be lodged over the 
stables, and would do his full share of looking after and 
trying to amuse them.” Leaving schvol at eighteen, he went 
straight into a tea-merchant’s office in Mincing Lane, joining 
a firm of West Indian sugar merchants in which his brother- 
in-law was a partner some eighteen months later. His hours 
of leisure were scanty, and the drudgery irksome, but the 
bulk of his leisure was devoted to work in the slums. Offering 
himself as a volunteer to Mr. Killick, whose parish covered 
the rookeries where the Law Courts now stand, he began his 
labours by starting single-handed a night-school for crossing- 








sweepers in the Adelphi Arches. The secret of his ultimate 
success is revealed in the thoroughness of his preparations, 
He bought a second-hand suit of shoeblack’s clothes, an 
outfit which he baked in the oven after the servants had gone 
to bed in his father’s house in Carlton Gardens :— 

“ Office hours over, he would sally forth to earn a few pence by 
holding horses, blacking boots, or performing any odd jobs that 
came his way. There is a pleasing legend that he once blacked 
his father’s boots which I should be loth to dispel, and at least it 
wears the garb of possibility, which is more than can be said for 
some legends! He used to get home in time for breakfast, and 
for some time Sir James knew nothing of the two or three nights 
a week when his son supped on ‘pig’s trotters’ or ‘tripe and 
onions’ off a barrow, and spent the night curled up in a barrel, 
under a tarpaulin or on a ledge in the Adelphi Arches, learning 
to know the boys he meant to rescue, making their life his life, 
their language his language, in the hope of changing their 
thoughts and lives. After a few months of this work, he and 
Arthur Kinnaird hired a room in ‘Of Alley’ (now York Place, 
Charing Cross) for which they paid the sum of £12 a year, and 
started the ragged school from which the Polytechnic was to 
spring.” 

From that day to 1868, when he went abroad for the first 
time, Quintin Hogg scarcely missed the ragged school for a 
single night. His manliness and athletic training stood him 
in good stead, and secured him the respect of the roughest of 
his protégés; but they dreaded his eye more than his fist, and 
would beg him to give them a thrashing rather than one of 
his “looks.” Besides the regular classes, he held open-air 
meetings—often at considerable personal risk—took part 
in a medical mission, organised a special shoeblack brigade, 
and gave up a much-needed holiday to replace a city 
missionary during a cholera outbreak. Meantime a second 
house was rented in 1865 as a twopenny “ doss house,” and in 
1868, after his return from the West Indies, the ragged 
school was moved to Castle Street, Long Acre. In 1871 he 
married Miss Graham, who proved from the outset a devoted 
helpmeet in all his philanthropic labours, and started on his 
honeymoon with a small boy whom Quintin Hogg alleged to 
be his valet. “He was in reality one of the Castle Street 
urchins, who was so very wicked or so very weak that the 
bridegroom dared not leave him to face the temptations of 
Bedfordbury and Covent Garden unguarded by his influence.” 
Early in the “ seventies” the accession of a number of better- 


class boys involved a new departure,—the starting of an 


evening institute for their benefit, which, with an original 
membership of thirty-five boys, formed the nucleus of the 
Polytechnic of to-day, which numbers eighteen thousand 
members and students. In 1878 much larger premises were 
secured in Long Acre, the thirty-five members having grown 
to three hundred; and thenceforth Quintin Hogg's life-work 
lay among boys of a different stamp and class. He had to 
overcome considerable opposition on the part of members— 
the management of the Polytechnic is, and always was, 
democratic, and entrusted to the members themselves—who 
regarded the institute as primarily a place of recreation, but 
Quintin Hogg carried his point. The great thing, he con- 
tended, was to organise the school arrangements so as to 
make the classes more attractive than the games, and “as the 
majority of members were induced to interest themselves in 
educational matters and to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered them, their earnestness bore down all opposition and 
carried the day.” So the Institute grew and grew until the 
Polytechnic in Regent Street—the home of Pepper’s Ghost 
and other entertainments designed for the amusement and 
entertainment of the young—came into the market, and for 
£15,000 Quintin Hogg purchased the lease, which included 
5 Cavendish Square, where he henceforth resided. 


At the date of the opening of the Polytechnic there were 
practically no facilities for mechanics or artisans who wished 
to improve either their knowledge of their trade or their general 
education, but within twelve months of the move into the 
new premises one hundred trade classes attended by five 
thousand students were in full swing. In 1894 five hundred 
evening classes were held every week, and in 1903 no less than 
£14,417 was received in students’ fees alone. It is worthy of 
note that “no religious test of any kind was ever imposed on 
any candidate for membership.” “The rankest infidel or most 
bigoted atheist was made as welcome as the truest Christian 
to avail himself of the social and educational advantages, but 
—he enrolled himself a member of an avowedly Christian 


‘ institution, and the religious life was as virile and prominent 
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as the social, athletic, or educational.” Mr. Hogg was 
singularly fortunate in his assistants, among whom we may 
specially mention Mr. Mitchell, successively his secretary and 
“Minister of Education”; and Mr. J. E. K. Studd, famous 
alike as a cricketer and philanthropist, who, after eighteen 
years of close association with the founder, succeeded him on 
his death as President. 

Meantime the drain on Quintin Hogg’s resources had been 
considerable. His personal expenditure on the Polytechnic 
itself (not counting the Long Acre house and its predecessors) 
had amounted by 1884 to £100,000, and it was recognised by 
those best competent to form a judgment that it was “neither 
possible nor desirable that a work of such magnitude should 
remain dependent upon the unaided efforts of one man.” The 
placing of the Polytechnic on a satisfactory financial basis 
was the outcome of successive Royal Commissions, that on 
Technical Education in 1824 reporting that “nowhere had it 
seen an institution where such a thoroughly practical system 
was followed as at the Polytechnic.” At the suggestion of 
Mr. H. H. Cunynghame, who had been appointed to assist 
the Charity Commissioners in framing schemes for the 
disposal of the funds of the parochial charities, Poly- 
technics on the model of the Regent Street institute were 
founded in various parts of London. Subsequently 
a capital grant of £149,500 was made to Polytechnics, 
Regent Street obtaining £11,750, besides the promise of a 
yearly endowment of £3,500 on condition of a prolongation of 
the lease and the raising of a supplementary endowment of 
£35,000 from the public. The first stipulation was soon 
fulfilled by the Portland Trustees; but to meet the second 
Quintin Hogg was for the first time in his life driven to 
uppeal to the public. The Times lent its powerful aid in an 
admirable summary of the achievements of the institute and 
its founder, and in 1891 the Commissioners handed over the 
fund to the newly appointed trustees for administration, Mr. 
Hogg being one of the five appointed by the Crown. At 
the present moment there are in London a group of twelve 
Polytechnics on the model of the Regent Street one. They 
accommodate over thirty thousand boys, and have been 
happily described by Mr. Cunynghame as standing “like 
forts in the sea of London temptations to youthful dissipa- 
tion, ignorance, and idleness. But for Mr. Quintin Hogg all 
these had never been, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
London will not forget his memory.” No one who reads this 
memoir will fail to echo that hope. 

Though Quintin Hogg devoted his best energies to philan- 
thropic work, he appears to have been an industrious and 
enterprising man of business, with a notable grasp of practical 
detail, but sanguine to rashness in the conception and carrying 
out of a policy, His business called him frequently to the 
West Indies, and long spells of ill-health—the legacy of an 
attack of yellow fever and the violent remedies which he 
employed—involved a good deal of foreign travel in milder 
climates, the records of which are to be found in his letters 
to the Polytechnic Magazine. In one sense of the word he 
was an unlucky man. His house was twice burnt down, and 
he was constantly being laid up by accidents, the result in 
part of his continued addiction to violent athletics,—it is 
mentioned that he celebrated his jubilee as a football player, 
though he was only fifty-eight when he died. Like most men 
of an earnest nature, he suffered from fits of depression, but 
he never lost interest or enthusiasm in his work. An extreme 
Evangelical in youth, he modified his views on such points 
as verbal inspiration, for example, as he advanced in life; but 
from beginning to end he never allowed theology to affect 
his attitude towards his fellows. His attitude towards the 
coloured races was patriarchal, and he had some curious 
limitations, caring little for the country and nothing for 
music. But though the picture given in his daughter’s pages 
is necessarily imperfect, it reveals a character of singular 
nobility and concentration of aim. 





CANADA AND THE EMPIRE.* 
We have drawn attention elsewhere to this most interesting 
and timely book, but we must find space also for a more 
detailed notice of its contents. The two authors, Mr. 





* Canada and the Empire: an Evamination of Trade Preferences. By Edwin S. 
Montagu and Bron Herbert. With a Preface by the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Rosebery, K.G. London: P. 8, King and Son, [3s, 6d.] 








Montagu and Mr. Bron Herbert, visited Canada Pi 
with the object of ascertaining the true condition of aie 
opinion in the Dominion on the Fiscal question, tae 
of their many conversations with Members of both Seselth 
Parliament of both parties, Government officials lawye 
soldiers, and manufacturers is given in the book an ry 
appendices. The first and most important thing which 
emerges as the result of our authors’ inquiries is that. even 
though many Canadians are often in favour of Mr. Chasaher 
lain’s proposals, they never take up the attitude that unless 
we adopt a system of Colonial Preference we shall loge 
Canada. On the contrary, they all repudiate in effect the 
dilemma of “No Preference, no Empire!” That ig the 
general conclusion of the book. Among minor lessons we 
may note that Canadians frequently complain that, though 
they would much rather trade with British firms if they 
could, it too often happens that the enterprising German 
offers the customer exactly the thing he wants, while the 
British manufacturer tries to sell him something for which he 
has no use. We need hardly say that the Canadian nine times 
out of ten is obliged to be guided by common-sense rather 
than by a sentimental desire for British goods. This, how. 
ever, is a side issue. In regard to the general attitude of 
Canadians towards the Fiscal policy of the Mother-country 
we cannot do better than quote the following passage ;— 

“The authors heard the subject discussed at some length b 

: sti a ee 
party of farmers. One of their number had immigrated from 
England some twenty years before. He was addressing an 
audience of men of all nationalities who were living prosperously 
and comfortably by cultivating their own land. He described to 
them in graphic language life in an English village. He told 
them of shopping on Saturday night and expenditure calculated 
in half cents. He spoke of tea by the farthing’s worth, the lack of 
any luxuries, the poverty of the squalid cottages. He mentioned 
the scraping and saving of the rent—an unknown item in the 
Canadian farmer’s budget. His audience listened in astonished 
interest, and, as the Englishman talked on, punctuated his 
remarks with expressions of wonder. When he had finished, they 
stated with violent emphasis that if the English voted for a tax 
on their food for the Canadian farmers’ sake, they would be 
‘damned fools,’ and the man who persuaded them to do it would 
be a scoundrel. ‘But they are being told that the tax will not 
increase the price of food,’ we said. A moment’s silence, and then 
amid general acclamation, ‘ Well, they had better not risk it,’ 
*Tell them we don’t want it, either” And this came from men 
who, earlier in the evening, had been asking us ‘ how much land 
was available for homesteading in the old country.’ ” 

In the same sense, we may quote our authors’ general conclu- 
sions, with which we may say that we are in hearty sympathy 
and agreement :— 

“ Canada looks with scorn on an insulting attempt to purchase 
her loyalty, and requires nothing to increase her prosperity, while 
she fears a loss of her independence. She desires to develop her 
own trade and resources, and believes that in working for her own 
welfare she is working for Imperial welfare. She begs us to con- 
sider our interests and to safeguard hers. Her prosperity is 
assured, and she wants nothing done for her at our expense. Her 
farmers are ready to face foreign competition wherever they may 
meet it, her manufacturers desire the monopoly of the home 
market, while her people generally desire freedom and peace 
under the British Crown. Of Great Britain the Canadian has a 
right to expect tolerance, sympathy, and knowledge. An Imperial 
Government ignorant of geography and disdainful of his civilisa- 
tion is abhorrent to him. He desires confidence and sympathy, 
tact and recognition. He is not a dependent, and is only to be 
governed by consent. Above all, he desires modernity of method 
and liberty of trade. If Great Britain respects Colonial opinion, 
consults Canada when Canada is concerned, encourages Imperial 
patriotism, cherishes the good name of the British Empire, and 
avoids ignorant blunders and irreparable follies, if she avoids con- 
flict and friction, and leaves bargaining to those who must, the 
Empire is permanent.” 

Though it is not exactly germane to the matter in hand, we 
must allude to the wise and sensible things our authors say 
by the way in regard to the attempts of certain politicians 
here to force the Colonies to take a greater share in the work 
of Imperial defence than they are at present prepared for. 
We have always looked upon such attempts with profound 
anxiety, as likely to produce Imperial disruption, and in this 
view we are confirmed by the testimony of Mr. Montagu and 
Mr. Bron Herbert. Most valuable also is the evidence they 
produce as to the bogey that if we do not “do something” 
Canada will join the United States. Canada wants to do 
nothing of the kind. She is far too proud of her own 
nationality, and of the special and vigorous polity which she 
has developed for herself. We are convinced that, even if 
Canada and the United States come closer together com- 
mercially, they will not combine politically. A man does 
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wa want to keep house with a neighbour because he does a 


i with him. 
<n only end our notice of this most attractive and 
instructive little book by recommending it warmly to the 
attention of our readers. Though it is largely written from 
a Liberal party standpoint, there is nothing in it that is in 
the least offensive to Unionists. Members of both parties may 
draw from it Imperial lessons of the greatest utility. 





NOVELS. 
GENEVRA* 

Ir it were not for the unmistakable evidence of the title-page, 
no one not gifted with clairvoyance would recognise in the 
author of Genevra the Mr. Charles Marriott who wrote The 
Column. The earlier work, for all its cleverness, was so 
disfigured by mannerisms of diction, so signally illustrated 
the influence of the exemplar vitiis imitabile, that there 
seemed little prospect of the author's emerging from the 
phase of over-faithful discipleship. To admit that he has 
done so, and must be reckoned with as a writer of genuine 
individuality, is the first duty of a reviewer who failed to join 
in the chorus of acclamation with which Mr. Marriott's first 
venture was greeted. In Genevra we are no longer tormented 
by epigrams or preciosity ; the element of bravura is reduced 
to a minimum; in fine, Mr. Marriott has acted on the 
excellent principles laid down in the advice of the old school- 
master Uter Penrose to the heroine :— 

“‘Well, Jenny,’ he said loftily, ‘from the few bits of things 
I’ve read, I believe your poetry is real singing’; immediately 
qualifying the admission by adding, ‘though I’d a deal rather 
see you about something more solid: a history of Cornish families, 
or a glossary of the language, which is wanted badly enough. 
However, you know your own talents best ; but if you'll take an 
old schoolmaster’s advice, you'll keep a weather-eye on your parts 
of speech. I was down to Beard’s shop the other day. John 
Beard always shows me anything new he’s got—except poetry, 
which he knows I cannot abide,’ corrected Penrose hastily. ‘He 
was to school with me. I taught him all he knows about books, 
and he’s got the sense to be grateful... . Well, well! these 
modern writers ! ten sloppy adjectives to one little starving noun, 
like a pot-house bill of Jack Falstaff’s. Sack? Oceans of it. 
Remember this, Jenny ; literature, prose or poetry, stands or falls 
by the verb and the noun. They are the ribs and the bones of it; 
adjectives are the clothing—the plum flesh, if you will—pretty 
enough but not proof against time. It’s by the bones you know 
the shape of a thing, and it’s the bones that last. . . . So much 


of oppressively genteel manners, but she had written of love 
“with the full knowledge of the imagination.” Atthis juncture, 
when her brother has already mortgaged his property to 
Sampson Oliver, the solicitor, and is hard put to it to prevent 
his foreclosing, Leonard Morris, a painter of genius, comes to 
stay as a boarder in her brother’s house. Genevra, resenting 
the intrusion, which impairs her opportunities for creative 
work, adopts an attitude of antagonism towards the stranger, 
a strong, silent man, only capable of expressing himself freely 
with his brush. Morris, on the other hand, attracted by 
Genevra’s Junoesque beauty, begins by resenting her presence 
as a hindrance to his work. After some preliminary sparring, 
he finds her intelligent as well as beautiful, and drifts into an 
alliance of good-comradeship, which on her side soon ripens 
into a stronger feeling. In an unguarded moment of expan- 
sion, Morris, without meaning it, induces her to show her 
hand; and Genevra, suddenly realising that she had mis- 
understood his attitude, in a fit of pique promptly accepts the 
much-enduring solicitor on condition that he renews the 
mortgage on her brother’s property. But Genevra is far 
from resigned to her act of self-sacrifice, and continued 
proximity with so desirable a mate breaks down the artist’s 
stubborn selfishness. A mutual éclaircissement, largely 
engineered by the crafty old schoolmaster, leads to Morris's 
proposal of immediate marriage. But Genevra doubts the 
persistence of his love; she feels that his art will always come 
first; moreover, she is loth to imperil the position of her 
brother by going back on her bargain. In a word, she 
develops scruples which are not allayed when old Penrose 
offers to buy up the mortgage. Up to this point the action 
of the heroine is logical and coherent enough. Her sub- 
sequent behaviour, if it reflects greater credit on her moral 
sense, is far harder to reconcile with her antecedents, though 
it may be contended that, being an artist herself, the nearer she 
was brought to a union with a man of artistic temperament 
the more fully she was bound to realise its drawbacks and 
dangers. Still, the fact remains that with the parting 
of the lovers the story abruptly declines in interest, that 
Genevra’s seven years’ residence in London is treated in 1 
decidedly perfunctory manner, and that the inconclusive and 
enigmatical nature of her last word to Morris will provoke some 
resentment in that large body of readers who, having had 
their interest excited in the fortunes of hero and heroine, are 
old-fashioned or unregenerate enough to expect a clear 





for your composition; for your subject go to your heart, and 
your head will take care of itself. ‘There’s plenty of cleverness | 
nowadays, that T’ll allow. Brains? Any amount; but brains | 
alone don’t make literature any more than a schooner’s headlight | 
makes a stout ship. It’s heart—heart of oak and the sails of 
imagination.” 


It is not, however, in his manner and mode of presentation 
alone that Mr. Marriott shows that he has extricated himself 
‘rom the overshadowing influence of a puissant but dangerous 
exemplar. As an observer of Nature and of human character, 
as a landscapist and portrait painter, he has struck out a line 
of his own, and claims attention by the strength and uncon- 
ventionality of his work. Here, however, it is the plain duty of 
the reviewer to emulate Mr. Marriott’s own frankness. Genevra 
is eminently a book which cannot be recommended without 
reserves, For while in the main void of suggestiveness and 
incapable of hurting any well-balanced grown man or woman, 
it treats the relations of the sexes with a candour which can- 
not fuil to repel fastidious natures. To put it bluntly, there 
is a good deal of strong meat in the book; and while the 
realism is logical and never long-drawn, it is expressed with 
an outspokenness verging on brutality. 

__ The scene of Mr. Marriott's story is laid in Cornwall, and 
his heroine, Genevra Joslin, is descended from a once famous 
county family, now sunk to the level of farmers. She lives 
with her only brother, a weak, amiable, inefficient man, 
married to a vulgar, shrewish wife, assisting them with her 
wits, her purse, and her hands, for Genevra resumes in 
herself all the finest qualities, mental and physical, of her 
race. She has already gained an audience, fit though few, for 
her verses, but her only congenial companion in the neigh- 
bourhood is an old pagan named Penrose, a retired school- 
master, and the author of the advice quoted above. Up to the 
age of twenty-nine her affections have not been touched, 
though she had been assiduously courted by a local solicitor 








* Genevra, By Charles Marriott, London; Methuen and Vo. [6s,] 


indication as to their ultimate relations. 





Lindley Kays. By Barry Pain. (Methuen and Co. 63.)—Mr. 
Barry Pain is happier and more at home in the realms of comedy 
than in those of more or less serious fiction. This fact is proved 
by the present story, of which the least successful parts are Mr. 
Pain’s incursions into the land of romance, and the most suc- 
cessful his realistic descriptions of home life in the family of a 
prosperous ironmonger. The author must also be advised not to 
have more than one character to whose name he affixes the title 
“Sir”; otherwise, as in the novel before us, he may get con- 
fused between the Christian names of the two gentlemen. In 
this book there isa Sir Charles Amadel, a personage whose réle is 
merely to fill up the background. There is also a character who 
is introduced to the reader as Sir Henry Mariland, and who is 
so called for a great many pages. Indeed, the heading of, one 
chapter is “About Sir Henry.” Yet when this gentleman, 
greatly to the disgust of the hero, marries the heroine, the 
reader is informed that “Sir Charles and Lady Mariland had left 
for Egypt in the previous December, immediately after their 
marriage.” And “Sir Charles” the husband remains up to his 
very gratifying death. The best piece of work in the book is the 
character of Mr. Kays, the hero’s father. It is really clever of 
Mr. Pain to have made any one so disagreeable quite tolerable. 
Mr. Kays is an excellent-hearted man, and his faults are the 
faults produced by acomplete lack of a sense of humour, all of 
which is as obvious to the reader as if the man stood before him. 
It is a great misfortune that it was necessary to kill such a 
successful character so early in the story. 

The Light of the Star. By Hamlin Garland. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—The opening of this novel is interesting reading to 
those who like stories of a serious nature about actresses and play- 
writers. Up to the production of George Douglass’s first play, 


“ Lilian’s Duty,” the story is quite convincing; but when, on the 
ill-success of that, Douglass writes three more long plays in the 
course of this one short book, the author fails as completely to 
carry his audience with him as did the author of the play. 
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¢ 
picture of a certain phase of life in New York the book has a claim 
on the attention of English people who want to know more about 
the doings of their American cousins, but viewed simply as a 
novel it is not successful. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 








Fiscal Reform Sixty Years Ago. (T.Fisher Unwin. 1s. net.)—It 
will be well worth while looking at this little volume, in which Mr. 
Wilbraham Villiers Cooper puts together some extracts from the 
speeches of his kinsman, Mr. C. Pelham Villiers, the veteran Free- 
trader, who lived down to 1898. Many things cannot be better 
put than they were put then, and the volume should help to 
remind modern Free-traders how distinguished was the part 
played by Charles Villiers in winning the battle of untaxed 
bread. Though he belonged by birth and breeding to the land- 
lord class, Charles Villiers never allowed his eyes to be dimmed 
by self-interest. We are grateful to Mr. Cooper for having made 
so admirable a selection from his great-uncle’s speeches, and 
trust that his little book will find its way into the hands of 
many readers. 


The Old Service-Books of the English Church. By Christopher 
Wordsworth, M.A., and Henry Littlehales. (Methuen and Co. 
7s. 6d. net.)—This is one of the series of “The Antiquary’s Books,” 
edited by J. Charles Cox, LL.D. The student of this book—and 
it is well worth studying—should begin by carefully examining 
the “ Table of Books Required” (in a parish church, it should be 
understood), and the modifying explanations, as. given by Messrs. 
Wordsworth and Littlehales in their introduction. Of “ Books 
Required” there are enumerated twenty-siz. The list of “ Books 
Actually Provided” is a very different matter, and cannot be put 
into as few words. The “ Missal” is found everywhere. Next to 
this in frequency comes the “ Psalter,” and next to this the “Grail” 
(“Graduale”), which gave the music for the Scriptural elements of 
the “ Missal.” At the other extremity of the list are the “ Marti- 
rage,” the “ Passionall,” and the “ Epistle-book.” Another interest- 
ing side of the subject treated in this volume is that of the services 
actually given in the mediaeval cathedrals and parish churches. 
We have the scheme of a day at Lincoln Cathedral, and another 
at the well-endowed Church of St. Mary, Doncaster. Here there 
was a College of eight Mass-priests, six of whom said Masses daily 
from 5 a.m.to10a.m. The book is full of curious information, 
antiquarian and artistic, not without its bearing on matters yet 
more important. The subject is largely technical, the terms 
being for the most part unfamiliar to the average reader. This 
imperiect notice must include an acknowledgment of the un- 
sparing industry with which the authors have treated the subject. 


The Sweet Miracle. By Ega de Queivioz. (D. Nutt. 1s. net.) 
—Mr. Edgar Prestage has put this beautiful little story of the 
Portuguese writer into excellent English. It is a story of the 
Galilaean ministry of Christ. The fame of the prophet has spread 
far and wide. The wealthy Obed sends his slaves to search for 
him ; and the Roman centurion Septimius sends his soldiers on the 
same errand. They search in vain; but the prophet shows himself 
unsought to a poor widow andher crippled son. Thisis told with 
no little strength and grace. 


After a Hundred Years (Bible House, Queen Victoria Street) 
is a “ Popular Illustrated Report of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for the Centenary Year.” We have noticed the highly 
interesting centenary volumes at the time of their appearance, 
and need not do more than mention this very useful epitome of 
the Society’s work. 


Siaty Years in Waifdom. By C.J. Montague. (C. Murray and 
Co.)—This book, to quote the sub-title, describes “The Ragged 
School Movement in English History.” This movement may be 
said to have begun in 1844; but there had previously been efforts 
in the same direction. John Pounds, cobbler, of Portsmouth, who 
taught hundreds of children while he was earning his livelihood, 
was a pioneer. The cause has had many noble workers in its 
ranks, but no one more single-minded or more zealous. Mr. 
Montague begins his narrative with a description of the state of 
England in 1844. The Queen, though she had been seven years 
on the throne, was by no means the well-beloved ruler that we 
think of when the name of Victoria is mentioned. It would 
astonish many readers if one were to collect some of the bitter 
things said about her by the Tory aristocracy. And the state 
of the country was really formidable. A foreign observer 





thought that there must be a bloody revolution; that it 

late to effect a reconciliation between the “two nations Moris 
“ Haves” and the “ Have-nots” are significantly called re the 
sub-title of Disraeli’s “Sybil.” That the activities of the Ra v6 
School work cured the evils it would be absurd to contend . we 
they were most beneficial is conceded on all hands, They ha: 
found in Mr. Montague a sympathetic historian, Not “1 
valuable than his narrative of the past is his estimate of a 
present. There are signs of falling away. The upper class is m9 
prominent in the work than it was; the Anglican Church ig less 
inclined to join hands with workers who do not accept its formy 
laries. But there is no need for pessimism. If the work ot 
organised religious bodies shows discouraging results, yet, as Mr. 
Montague puts it, “the sober fact is that human nature con 
always be reached when tact, sincerity, and love go hand-in-hand” 
This admirable volume can hardly fail to help on the work pu 
we recommend it to our readers without reserve, : 


A Yankee on the Yangtze. By William Edgar Geil. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mr. Geil, who is profoundly interested in 
missionary work, landed at Shanghai—of which place, “in China 
but not China,” he gives a vivid description—and made his way 
by Nankin, Hankow, the Yangtse Gorges, Luchow (where he found 
a flourishing Australian mission), Tongchuen, Yunnan (the 
Switzerland of China), to Mandalay and Rangoon. (A map 
would have been serviceable ; many of the places which Mr. Geil 
names are not to be found even in a recent atlas.) Everywhere 
he gives us vivid descriptions of native life; and he loses no 
opportunity of suggesting what seems to us admirable advice to 
missionaries. His journey may be described as an unofficial 
inspection of missionary work. There is much foolish and some 
malevolent talk about missions. The motives of the men are 
questioned; their work is depreciated. Much of this adversg 
criticism may be dismissed as unworthy of attention. The 
judgment of men who practically disbelieve in religion and are 
shamed by the religious standards of life is not worth nothing, 
But it is clear to any one who will read between the lines of what is 
written here that there is want of common-sense, faddism, and 
various weaknesses which, though not inconsistent with sincerity 
and goodness, do hinder the work. It is here that Mr. Geil’s 
counsels should be especially valuable. This book is well worth 
study, while it is full of humour and entertaining narrative and 
description. 


The Ieomance of Royalty. By Fitzgerald Molloy. 2 vols, 
(Hutchinson and Co, 24s. net.)—‘ Romance” is hardly the 
right word for some of the stories which Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy 
has to tell. It may be used legitimately for the tragedy of 
Maximilian of Mexico. There was something in his personality, 
something, too, so unusual in the character and fate of his wife, 
which answers to the term. Then the remoteness and strangeness 
of the scene of action lend themselves to the situation. And 
there is the unquestionable pathos and dignity of the end. It 
was a foolish business from the beginning, and some of the 
actors in it were more than foolish; but Maximilian, as we see 
him on the Corro de la Campana, was at least leto nobilis. The 
story of King Ludwig of Bavaria is largely the story of Wagner; 
possibly it would have been better to read about the musician 
without the King than with him. A few pages are given to the 
Duchesse d’Alencon, one of a family of five daughters, in whose 
case certainly might be seen “ beauty and anguish walking hand 
in hand” (the eldest died young; the others were the Queen of 
Naples, the Countess Trani, and the Empress of Austria). The 
Duchess’s married life was unhappy, and she perished tragically 
in the frightful catastrophe of the Rue Jean Goujon. The re- 
mainder of the two volumes is given to Isabel II. of Spain and 
Napoleon III. “Romance” is too fine a word for either of these 
potentates. However this may be, Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy has 
done his work well enough. It is not his business to write 
history ; but there is much in his books that historians cannot 
afford to neglect, and they are unquestionably good to read. 


The Trotting and the Pacing Horse in America. By Hamilton 
Busbey. (Macmillan and Co. 8s, 6d. net.)—There are some 
curious things in this book, especially in the way of “ records.” 
In 1806 a mile in 2°59 minutes was considered a great achieve- 
ment. In 1834 a black gelding trotted a mile in 2°31} minutes. 
In 1849 2°28 was accomplished; and in 1903 1:583,—but in this 
case a wind and dust shield was used. These were high-wheel 
trials; pace under saddle is slower. Such things, and many like 
them, may be found in Mr. Busbey’s volume. 


Bird Notes from the Nile. By Lady William Cecil. (A. 
Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—The “List of Birds” given a8 
an appendix shows how large is the subject of which Lady 
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William Cecil treats, and, incidentally, what pains she has 


devoted to it. Some three hundred species are mentioned in 
it, the English, the Latin, and the Arabic names being given, 
with a brief indication of habitat, &c. It is noticeable that 
comparatively few names have any Arabic equivalent. Many 
kinds are familiar to an English observer. 





The Anglo-Norman Dialect. By Louis Emil Menger, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—No more difficult subject for study 
could easily have been found than that which Professor Menger 
chose for himself. It “underwent no progressive, organic develop- 
ment; the history of the language cannot be divided into succes- 
sive stages ...--+> it is, to a great extent, the product of the 
individual caprices of writers.” Between thirty and forty texts 
exist in the dialect, ranging in date from the twelfth down to the 
middle of the fourteenth century. These Professor Menger 
priefly describes, having tentatively arranged them in chrono. 
logical order. This done, he attacks the formidable problem of 
phonology and morphology. Finally, he supplies some text selec- 
tions. We may give as a specimen verses 1-3 of Psalm exxxvi.: 

« Sur les fluez de Babiloine, iluec sesimes e plourames, cum nus recordissuun 
ay salz en milieu de li, suspendimes nos estrumenz. 


Ker iluec demandowent ki chaitifs nuns menerent, paroles de changun ; ecil 
ki nuns tormentowent : Lié, chantez a nuns des chanz de Sion. 


Professor Menger’s promising career was brought to an end by 
an accident in the summer of 1903. 


Gardening for the Million. By Alfred Pink. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
9s, 6d. net.) —An alphabetical order is used in this volume. This 
isa sufficiently convenient arrangement when it is supplemented, 
as it is in this case, by some consecutive instruction under such 
general headings as “Annuals,” “ Perennials,” and “ Seed- 
Sowing.” In some respects the book might be improved. Less 
than a page, for instance, is given to the apple. Perhaps it 
would have been better to keep the fruits and flowers separate. 





Messrs. Otto Schulze and Co. commence the publication of a 
series of “Early English Prose Romances” with Robert the Deuyll, 
with the text of Wm. J. Thoms, ornamented by Harold Nelson. 
It is a handsome, well-printed, well-illustrated volume, with an 
outside at least as good as that which is within. 





New Epitions.—The Psalms in Human Life. By Rowland 
E. Prothero. (John Murray. 5s. net.)—We are glad to see 
that this admirable book has been properly appreciated by 
the public. Published nine months ago, it now appears in 
what may be called a fifth edition.——Dr. T. J. Lawrence 
publishes a new and enlarged edition of his War and Neutrality 
in the Far East (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net). The additional 
matter consists mainly of discussions on various cases which 
have occurred since the delivery of the lectures on which 
the book is founded. Among these are the seizure of the 
‘Prinz Heinrich, raising the question of the status of mail- 
steamers; the action of the Russian Volunteer Fleet; the 
trial in a Russian Prize Court of the ‘ Allanton, and the 
sinking of the ‘Knight Commander.’ That very pretty and 
readable little volume, Stratford-on-Avon, by Sidney Lee, Illus- 
trated by Herbert Railton and Edward Hull (Seeley and Co., 
2s, net), appears in a new edition. 











(For Publications of the Weel: see page 486.) 








UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY Vo oa 
FAST COLOUR ‘CURTAINS 
UPHOLST 
LSTERY vapasTane CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CURTAINS 





OS L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


GLOVES. 





Every Pair Guaranteed. 
KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
tinish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. a Ys eas for 22s. 6d. 


(Sample pair, 
(Sample pair, 


| MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
estsushed INSTITUTION. of 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 
London: 17 Krx@ Wituiam Srreet, E.C.; West End: 17 Pati Matt, 9,W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


OCTOBER 


A whole Section is devoted to 
this in the New LEMCO 
Cookery Book. 


Post Free. — Paper Boards for 
2 oz. Wrapper or 8d. stamps; 
Cloth Gilt for 4 oz.Wrapper or 
ls. stamps; Edition de Luxe for 
16 oz. Wrapper or 2s. 6d. P.O. 


LEMCO, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


COOK E R Y 


NATIONAL | rato iw ctatms .. wore nan 212,000,000 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 











The Profits are divided om. five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 





No. 48 Gracecuurcy Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


And a Speciality. 


EPPS’S COCOA 








Distinguished from all others by 
its invigorating nutritious qualities 
and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it does all the 
substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocoa for 
every-day use, 








‘*“People will talk” about 
the way VINOLIA improves 
the Complexion. 


4d. per Tablet, 





In their Galleries for Antiques 


HAMPTONS 


are now exhibiting some genuine 


Old Grandfather Clocks 


that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are specially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 





DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wigmore STREET, W. 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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Alexander (A.), The Pirate’s Hoard, cr 8vo .... diniincnie (Nelson) 2/6 
Alington (C. E. A.), Partridge Driving, cr 8vo ....(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Anton (P.), Staying Power, cr 8V0_ ........ssess00- ..(A. Gardner) net 3/6 
Bacheller (I.), Vergilius: a Novel, cr oT sasieieainaauuae tal (Harper) 6/0 
2/6 


Bailward (M. E.), Mothers and their Responsibilities, 12mo (Longmans) net 
Benn (BR. D.), Style in Furniture, 8V0..........cceseeceeeeeenneeeeee (Longmans) net 21/0 
Bernard (T. D.), The Word and Sacraments, and other Psi (Bemrose) 3/6 
Berrey (R. P.), The Right 0” Line, cr 8V0 ...........ssesceeereeees ..(Nisbet) 3/6 
Berry (F. E.), Monica's Choice, cr 8vo.. “ "" (Partridge) 2/6 
Bindloss (H.), Daventry’s — a ‘Novel,. er wr BVO .. (Chatto t Windus) 6/0 
Bindloss (H.), True Grit, cr 8vo... a ...(Partridge) 2/6 
Diand (E. D.), Josephine: a Novel, cr r 80° Sore ... (Harper) 6/0 
Boddington (H.), A Voice from the Void: a Novel. ved doe “(durst & Blackett) 6/0 


a eseeees 








Boldt (J.), Trachoma, SV0............sccssccsosescoseees (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Bone (G. H.), Provincial Tales, cr 8V0 .....sssccssseseseeees ..(Duckworth) 6/0 
Brain (B. M.), Holding the Ropes, cr 8vo ... (Bunk & Wagnalls) 4,0 


Brereton (F. S.), A Hero of Lucknow, Cr 8V0........sssecsssscsssesseeeees (Blackie) 5, 
Brouner (W. B.), Chinese Made Easy, imp §vo ... ..(Macmillan) net 25/ 
Campbell (F.), Two Queenslanders and their Friends. “(We La More Press) 3/6 
Carling (J. R.), The Viking’s Skull, cr 8V0 ............cecceesseees (War Lock) 6/0 
Chapman (S. J.), Work and Wages, BVO 5.5.05 a net 7/ 
Church _ J.), The Crusaders: a Story, cr 8y0.. es (Seeley) 5 
Clarke (M. B.), The Little Heiress, cr 8vo.. (Nelson) 3/ 
Cockin (G. 8.), Some Difficulties in the Life of Our Lord .. “E. Stock) net 
Cohn (T.), Electro-Diagnosis and Electro- ——— cr 8vo 

(Funk & Wagnalls) net 
Conant (C. A.), Wall Street and the Country, cr 8vo............ (Putnam) net 5/0 
Cooke (A. M.) and McGowan (A.), Aunt Huldah : a Novel, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Corbett (F. St. J.), History of British Poetry from Earliest Times, 8vo 

(Gay & Bird) net 15/0 

Creighton (Mandell) : Life and Letters, by his Wife, 2 vols. rene he net 28/0 
Cuddesdon College, 1854-1904, 8vo (L oo net 3/0 
Davidson (L. C.), A Girl's Battle. er 8vo.. wR sees (Partridge) 2/6 
De Musset (P.), Mr. Wind and Madam Rain, “cr 8v0 ..(Putnam) 6/0 
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4/6 
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Dexter (E. G.), Weather Influences, 8vo .. (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Dillon (E. Bp Porcelain, roy 8V0........0cccc00e000 ..(Methuen) net 25/0 
Fenn (G. M.), To Win or To Die. Cr 8V0 sc cecccrccconscscstnseecassss (Partridge) 50 
Fernald (J. C.), Connectives of English Speech, cr 8vo (Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Fitchett (W. H.), The Commander of the ‘ Hirondelle’ ...(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Fowler (E. T.) & Felkin (A. L.), Kate of Kate Hall: a Novel (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Garvice (C.), Love Decides: a Novel, Cr 8V0........s.seseeeseeseeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Geil (W. E.), The Man of Galilee, cr 8vo ..(Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
y rome: s Letters, cr 8vo .. ..(Skeffington) 2/6 

ore (J. E.), Studies in Astronomy, cr . ito & Windus) 6/0 
gored (S. B.), In Dewisland: a Novel, cr Re Seles (Methuen) 6/0 
Grenard (E.), Tibet, the Country and its Inhabit ...(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Grinnell (G. B.), American Big Game in its Haunts, 8vo ...... (K. Paul) net 12/0 
Hamilton (J. C.), Osgoode Hall, 4to ....... .. (Sweet & Maxwell) net 10/6 
Havell (E. B.), Handbook to Agra & the Taj, ‘Silky: andra, &e. (Longmans) net 5/0 
Haverfield (E. L.), The Sow’s Ear: a Novel, cr 8vo ..................(@. Allen) 60 
Hazzledine (G. D.), The White Man in Nigeria, 8v0 a (E Arnold) net 10/6 
Heddle (E. F.), The Town’s Verdict, cr 8v0 . Bs ...---(Blaeckie) 6/0 
Henslowe’s Diary, edited by W. W. Greg, P: irt z. (A. ‘H. Bullen) net 10/6 
Henty (G. A.), By Conduct and Courage, cr 8vo ... 4 ...(Blackie) 6/0 
Hill (A. P.), Machine Drawing for Students, 4to .. “(e. 8. King) net 4/6 


Holdich (Sir T. H.), The Couuties of the King’ s Award, 8¥o 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 1 
Huntingdon (D. W.), Big Game, 8vo 


> 


SSID Day 
SESGSS 


cca Wcnananepiaicipaenenneasreiebaued (Bickers) net 
Hutchison (R.), Lectures on Diseases of Children, er 8vo (E. Arnold) net 
Iddesleigh (Earl of), Charms: an Old-World Sensation, cr 8vo ...... (Lane) 
Illingworth (J. R.), Christian Character, 8V0 0.0... ..csceesssseeneee (Macmillan) 
Jameson (E. M.), The Pendletons: a Novel, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6, 
Johnston (R. M.), The Napoleonic Empire in Southern Italy and the Rise 

of the Secret Societies, 2 Vols. 8V0..........scessessrecerseeseeees (Macmillan) net 20/0 
Kenyon (E. C.), A Girl in a Thousand, er 8vo. weseeeeee (Partridge) 2/6 

























Kipling (R.), Traffics and Discoveries, cr 8vo ..... ..(Macmillan) 6/0 
Lancaster (G. B.), Sons o’ Men: a Novel, cr 8vo .(A. Melrose) 6/0 
Lang (A.), The Brown Fairy Book, cr 8vo . (Longmans) 6/0 
Langbridge (I. ss William Blake : a Study, BED ccsesteaced dite (Bell) net 10/6 
Lehmann (R. C.), The Sun-Child, 4to ... a: 8 ag ys gd & Agnew) 6/0 
Lewis (A.), The Life and Work of tae Rev. E. J. Beck among the 
Eskimos, cr 8vo... HE picdder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Lovell (A.), Beauty ‘of Tone in "Speech ‘and! Song. A8i00....6e1 (Simpkin) net 2/6 
McFarland (J. H.), Getting Acquaintance with the Trees (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Mackenzie (V. St. C.), The Dynamics of the Fiscal Problem (EK. Wilson) net 4/0 
McKinley (W.), The Tariff: a Review, 8vo.. ..(Putnam) 7/6 
Manfield (E.), The Wight that Waited, and “other Tales a ‘| (Sonnenschei n) 6/0 
Marshall (C. F. y Syphilis and Gonorr he: SI. cccenteiniandcnedll (Rebman) net 80 
Mason (A. E. W.), The Truants: a Novel, er 8vo. (Smith & Elder) 60 
Moissan (H.), The Electric Furnace, 8vo.. (E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Montgomery (F. T.), The Wonderful Electric Elephi «(Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Montgomery (K. L.), Major Weir: a Novel, cr 8v0..........4 Unwin) 6/0 
Montrésor (F. F.), The Celestial ronenaandl a —— er 8vo......(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Moore (D.), God's Bairn, Cr 8V0_ .........000scccsscesseesceceeeee veeeee(Blackie) 3/6 
Mother Goose’s Melody, 16mo ............. (A. H. ie net 3/6 
Mulholland (R.), A Gi rl’s SDAA, CIP SIUD \..cckarucesseraoctpvbarehsssueeviseee Blackie) 5/0 
Mundy (R.), A Primer of Biology and Nature sittin (Ralph & Holland) 2/6 
Murray (C.), From School to Castle, er 8vo .... eviatenenl .(Partridge) 2/6 





Newlandsmith (E.), The Temple of ‘art, 12mo.. (Lon; gmans) net 3 6 
Parkinson (J. ), Old C€ Jottages, Farm Houses, “and. ‘other Half Timber 
Buildings in Shropshire, IMP BVO wrsecrrsccorseecsesoecesscrcee severe (Batsford) net 21/0 
Powell (G. H.), Duelling Stories of the Sixteenth Century, 8vo 
(A. H. Bullen) net 7/6 
Praga (Mrs.), How to Keep House on £200 a Year, cr 8vo ......... (Pearson) 2/6 
Private Life of the Two Emperors, William IT. of Germany, and Francis 











Joseph of Austria, 2 VOIS. SVO .......ssseccesereessreseesoceseeeeesceceres (Nash) net 24/0 
Reed’s Polyglot Guide to the Marine E Simpkin} net 7/6 
Ricci (L.), Italian Grammar for English Students, er 8v "(W. Scott) net 2/6 
Roberts (C. G..D.), The Watchers of the Trails, cr 8vo . ..(Duckworth) net 6/0 
Schuster (A.), Introduction to the Theor y of Optics, 8v0 .. <a a net 15/0 
Selous (E.). The Romance of the Animal World, er 8vo . soseeeeee(Se@ley) 5/0 
Sidgwick (Mrs. A.), Scenes of Jewish Life, cr 8vo ........ AE. Arnold) 6/0 
Snow (L. A. B.), Agnes Dewsbury: a Tale, cr 8vo.. .(Partridge) 2/6 
Starr (F.), Readings from Modern Mexican Authors, cr '8v0 (K. Paul) net 5/6 
Starr (F.), The Ainu Group at the St. Louis Exposition...... (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Steffeus li ), The Shame of the Cities, cr 8V0.............008 (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Stewart (R. W.), Tutorial Physics, Vol. Bg MONO sccssconsaucsicguecsis (Clive) 6/6 
Terrapin (T.), The Great Crib Mystery, er BVO vesseee (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
a (Lady S.), My Chinese Note Book, 8vo (Methuen) net 10/6 





Tracy (L.), A Morganatic Wife: a Novel, cr 8vo . ..(F. V. White) 6/ 
Transcript of the First ptounated 1538-1636, of the “Parish Bae aww of 








Chesham, Bucks, 8vo.. és E. Stock) net 15/0 
Travel Pictures, by ‘‘ Israfel,” vo. setae Wlicdkoashcknaiebabakuauhennuenie . (Simpkin) net 5/0 
Troubridge —s BR. H.), The Little hance of Brandenburg: a Novel, 

cr 8vo.. ( 6/0 
Turner (E. ‘), “Mot , 3/6 
Visetelly (E. A.), Emile Zola, Novelist and Reforme: UW ceniend (Lane) net 21/0 
Warden (G.), The Game of Love: a Novel, cr 8vo ............(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Weyman (S. J.). The Abbess of Vlaye, cr 8v0 eaietilies aasubaestahine (Longmans) 6/0 
White (S. E.), The Silent Places: a Novel, cr 8vo ...(Hodder x Stoughton) 6/0 
Williams (A.), Romance of Modern Locomotion, er 8vo ............(Pearson) 5/0 
Wright (J.), Electric Furnaces and their Industrial Applications, 8vo 

(Constable) net 8/6 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 60., Ltp. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, BO, 


EstaBiisuEp 1824, 


Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds~10} Millions Sterting, 


DIRECTO ORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James F letcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton ‘Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. ; 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Trashingtoar i Bs 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 6 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, E 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalblidge 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson ‘Stebdi 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
—— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 

8.1, 








Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G. 40.B, 
AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
—— Whole World and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties, ——ae 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, 
of business. ——_ 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General nt: 


FIRE. SEA. GENERAL ‘ACCIDENTS, _ 





and Brokers for the introduction 





LIFE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL a 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, 
General Manager—F. Norte-MILter, J.P. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. 





FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE. 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane, 
FUNDS IN a Sater seskTeie ciate ahisiaicdehiicacesietdiesen 535,800. 

















ARROGATE COLLEGE. 


The Directors have decided not to 0 proceed at present to elect a Head- 
Master, but propose te SELL the COLLEGE as a going concern.—J. H, 
TURNER, Solicitor, York. 


N EXPERIENCED 'TUTOR, who has Prepared for the 

Public Schools and also travelled with pupils, SEEKS a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT. Good recommendation. Athlete.— Apply, HERBERT 
SLEIGH, Abury, Chislehurst, Kent. 


a LADY residing in the North of London would like to 
MEET with ANOTHER LADY to JOIN HER in HER HOME, which 
is a very comfortable one. A lady studying or otherwise occupied during part 
of the day preferred.—Address “‘ HEATH,” care of Messrs. Bruce & Ford, 
34 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


O BE LET, FURNISHED, end of September, about 
six months, 2 to 2} guineas weekly to careful tenant, semi-detached; no 
basement; good piano; three sitting, five bed rooms, bath, good offices; 
bicycle hone ; station five minutes; near trams and golf links. —Write Owner, 
J.4 L. PETERS, 31 Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
CHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY & SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 
—Chairman of Executive Committee: Dr. JAMES BONAR. Tutor: 
Mr. E. J. URWICK, M.A.—The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on 
OCTOBER 6th for Students taking the Complete Course, comprising Train- 
ing-in Practical Work and Study of Theory. Lectures and _ Classes open to 
the General Public include Courses by Professor C. 8. LOCH, Mr. E. J. 
URWICK, Miss M. A. SEWELL, and others.—For EO eTLL and all further 
information, apply to the Hon. ‘Secretary, Mrs. G. F. HILL, 10 Kensington 
Mansions, Earl's Court, S.W. 


~ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY.—Mr. FREDERIC 

HARRISON will lecture at ESSEX HALL, Essex Street, Strand, on 

Sunday evening, October 2nd, at 7 p.m. Subject: ‘‘The Attitude of the 
Christian Churches on Public Questions. ” Admission free. 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 
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NTY BOROUGH OF CHESTER 
vase = a COMMITTEE. 


CITY AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EQUIRE the services of a HEAD-MISTRESS and 
wo COTE MISTRESSES at the opening of the above School early 


in the New Year. i i an equivalent 
K ss should possess a University Degree, or an eq 
The Heed eeton should be experienced in Secondary educational work, 
“ ¢ more than 35 years of age. Salary, £150 per annum, with a capitation 
f of i per annum on each unit of average attendances beyond the first 
oy ee i ience in the instruction of 
tant-Mistress should have experience in the instruc 
yn tssheohe pes should be not —_ than 30 years of age. Salary, £120 per 
isi £5 per annum to . : J 
amt Fee et Mistress should have similar experience and be not 
re than 30 years of age. Salary, £100 per annum, rising by £5 to £125. In 
the case of both Assistant-Mistresses, preference will be given to those who 
have spevial experience and distinctions of scholarship and training. er 
Forms of application may be obtained at the Education Offices. Applications 
nould be sent in sealed envelopes, endorsed ‘* Chester City and County School 
f r Girls,” to the CHAIRMAN of the Education Committee, 92 Northgate 
Street Chester, not later than ~~ anand = Monday, October 24th, 1904, 
‘gnvassi ill be treated as a disqualification. 
_—e A. E. LOVELL, ; 
Secretary to the Committee and Director of Education. 
ion Offices, 92 Northgate Street, Chester. 
ae September 29th, 1904. 


~ANITY OF BRADFORD 
O EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


HANSON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


ITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT of 

Be ASTER of the Hauson Boys’ School. University qualifications 
(Degree or equivalent) desirable. Salary, minimum £300, maximum £400. 

‘A Public Elementary Department forms part of the School, which has an 


e attendance of upwards of 200. 
ag of application, which must be returned at once, may be obtained on 


sation to the undersigned. 
ee THO. GARBUTT, Secretary. 











ducation Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 
” September 27th, 1904. 


"1 oahele Rei aae deten GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(to be opened in January, 1905, as a Secondary School under Board of 
Education). 





WANTED, 2 HEAD-MISTRESS, to commence her duties in January, 1905. 
ing salary, £250 a year. 

Oia must be graduates of some British University, and experienced 
in modern methods of school work. ; 

Applications to be sent in to the undersigned on or before October 10th, 1904. 

REGINALD J. WINTERBOTHAM, 

Essex Place, Cheltenham. Clerk to the Governors. 

GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANT-MASTER WANTED to TEACH SCIENCE (Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry) and MATHEMATICS. Salary about £295 per annum, 
rising to about £393 per annum. . : ; ’ 

Applications, with statement of qualifications and copies of testimonials, 
should be sent immediately to W. A. HOUSTON, Esgq., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, from whom further information may be obtained. 


A HEAD-MASTER is REQUIRED for the PENANG 








FREE SCHOOL, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. There are about 850 
boys in the School, of whom 700 are Chinese. Applicants should be under the 
age of 35, and graduates of a British University. The salary offered is £500 
per annum, rising by triennial increments of £50 to a maximum of £600 per 
annum; and £40 per annum deferred salary in lieu of a Provident Fund. 
There is no pension. An allowance of 720 dollars per annum (Straits currency) 
will be given towards house rent. A passage to Penang will be provided. The 
gentleman appointed should take up his duties on December Ist, 1904. An 
agreement for three years will be required.— Applications should be sent to 
H. W. FIRMSTONE, [. Lichborough Rectory, Weedon, Northamptonshire. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey. 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
~—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 
INDHEAD, SURREY.—The WIFE of an ARTIST, 
having LITTLE GIRL of six, DESIRES a COMPANION for her of 
the same age. Attending good morning school. Every care and home com- 
fort.—Box 42, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


0 PARENTS GOING ABROAD and to GUARDIANS 

of MOTHERLESS CHILDREN.—Mrs. RIDLEY BAX can strongly 

RECOMMEND a LADY who has had the charge of several delicate young 

relatives of her own for many years. Refined home; exceptional educational 

advantages; motherly care.—Apply, in first instance, care of Messrs. RYE 
and EYRE, 16 Golden Square, London, W. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

i @ BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

¢ Bangg ns Fg a Examination by ag and Comveidee Joint Board. 

falthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER.” " : 


S22 EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
J “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN. for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with larg: 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 
































years old, Resident trained nurse, ITlustrated Prospectus on application, 


T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, t7ithin twenty miles of London. 

Thorough modern ivaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REOPENED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th, 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.i._ Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (iate Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


U D 


TE, Ay Ee i §S-CHOOL 

FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 

For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Senxey, F.R.S., J. Caurton 
Couurns, M.A., H. E. Matpen, M.A., J. Sreppar, Ph.D., G. Garcia. B.C.M., 
G. Prapeav (Paris Conservatoire), P. Storvine (Leipsic), A. P. Hucuenet, 
Terrick Wittiams (R.I.). C. Jerram, M.A., &c. Large Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Large gymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Thestudents attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinetions. T'WO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—-Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ia HALL, BECKENHAM, KENT. 
GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss McLEAN, B.A. (London), 




















HOME Boarding-School. Excellent staff of Resident Mistresses (English 
and Foreign) and Visiting Masters. Special attention paid to Music and 
Languages. House well situated in large garden. Hockey, riding, and 
swimming. Experienced Matron. Liberal diet. Indian and Colonial pupils 
received.—Prospectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kK) BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARKY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Statf, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2, Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams. 











T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss POTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding. swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—TIllustrated Prospectus and References on application. 





S?; AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds. only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games. Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 








ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-ciass Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


N ISS SAX'TON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
a H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 





w{UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
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ING’S COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 
13 Kensineton Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 
Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

In this Department LECTURES are given in the various subjects of a 
we ser Education by Professors and Lecturers on the staff of King’s 

‘ollege. 

The Lectures are adapted to Students above the age of 16. 

Complete preparation is given for the Examinations of the University of 
London in the Faculties of Arts and Science, for the Oxford Final Honour 
Schools of English and Modern Languages, and for the Final Examinations of 
the Royal Academy and Royal College of Music. 

The ART SCHOOL is under the Direction of 
R. VICAT COLE, B.B.A., 
BYAM SHAW, B.I., 
LEONARD POWNALL. 
In addition to the usual Lectures, SPECIAL COURSES will be given on :— 

History of Indias awe se «. Prof. Laughton, 

Goethe ... ‘in ne $06 sine .. Prof. Atkins, 

Business Matters for Women ... Miss Cecil Gradwell. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 10th. 

For further information apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss L. M, FAITH- 
FULL, 13 Kensington Square, who will forward a full Syllabus of Lectures on 
receipt of four stamps. 








ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST, ANDREWS. 





For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
aoa are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
Solonies, 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
ith Titl L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LA, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


NAMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8SOBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Contineytal methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—f or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hathela’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 


Nay Res ey OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= ere Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for 
Boys under 14 years of age on December llth, 1904, will be competed for on 
December Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. An ordinary Entrance Examination will be 
held on Wednesday, December 7th, 1904.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOONM. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 



































ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
gained, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 

















Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
vel soil; ver ang | district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington treet, Strand, London, W.C, 





| Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


es 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENCESTER. COLL E GE, 
cies — bate Sit EDWARD VII. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. Estate Mana; 
For Land-owners.Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists intone eet 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, . nlsts.te, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October llth, 


GT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD. 








For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden, 


ci, 

‘ oe KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions, 0 lie 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees, i 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master, ae 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR 

SHIPS,—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th ) 

9th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special ih 

= Ane ia giiesee & N POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
ee, ; (8-13), Five Boarding-houses,—Head. 

A. J. GALPIN, M.A, ¥ oa a 


Sa 

ARLBOROUGH COLLEGSR, 
NOVEMBER 30th and DECEMBER Ist, 1904, 

EXAMINATION for 16 FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £30 per annum 


each, confined to the Sons of Clergymen.—Apply to the BURSAR 
College, Wilts. y » Marlborough 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 




















AUTUMN TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 20th, 
EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE—Public 


School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers 
&e., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education, 
Governors: +E, 8, Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 
Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Ktectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


INISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 
PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
High School, RECEIVES SIX GIRLS. Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
minutes from the Bois de la Cambre. French taught in all its branches, 
Art, Music, and General Studies at the University taken as desired.—Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 

















RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—Frl. HORICHS 
OFFERS a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual udvantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms, 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Best English references, Moderate terms, 


‘A Ty 2D. at oh of OM... BE RNE-= 

EDUCATIONAL HOME fora small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms. Ouly French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Paro 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


AME SEULE, distinguée, DEMANDE une JEUNE 

FILLE ou DEMOISELLE comme vinaaccncpnno og Trés grand 

econfort. Situation tres salubre. Deux baleons sur square.—Lcrire Madame 
DE NERI, 19 rue Jean Leclaire, Paris XVII. 


OARDING HOUSE, PARIS, charmingly situated near 
“Le Bois.’—FRENCH LADY, speaking English, DESIRES few 
PAYING GUESTS. Every comfort; English service.—Apply, Mme 
CARDON, 14 Rue Vital, Paris. 
COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. 1. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 


1 page ad ce Ea en tgpe se. of Foreign Education, with 

superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. be five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms, ighest references.—8 Knaresborough 

















—_— 


OVERNESSES.—Parents seeking superior Resident and 

Daily English and Foreign Governesses (Finishing, Companion, and 

Nursery) for appointments in the British Isles or Abroad, should apply a 
‘ * 

nal 





“Mr. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free 
application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educatio 
Agency, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


| ADY NURSES, LADY HOUSEKEEPERS, COM- 

PANIONS, and SECRETARIES.—Those seeking the services of Ladies 
in any of the above capacities for the British Isles or Abroad, should apply for 
“Mr, TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST,” which will be sent, post-free, on applica 
tion to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 








6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W, (near Oxford Circus), 
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N 
pDUCATION. ’ 
i desiring accurate information relative to the 
Parents or OLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
et er to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
” Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
i Bet Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, : : 
i iculars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Gnes te Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
P reperess a Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Univers vticles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 

fa and Medical Professions. f 
— J. and J. PATON, Epucationat AGExTs, 


’ 143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
Telephone 5.053 Central. 
Aselection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 


of requirements be given. 


TRS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond's aim is always to secure for them posts to which each 1s individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c rarge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
st Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YPEWRITING WAN 2H D, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


moO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Eu, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in. Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capitai (Paid up) £500,000. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E, Howarth. F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free). -HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheffield. 
DR. LUNN’S TOURS. CRUISES on S.Y. ARGONAUT. 
£1 


18s. CRUISE to GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
extra, 


ho for mo! 
Siucational es 
Nephew of the 





paron’s SCHOOLS 





























and the CRIMEA, London-Paris-Marseilles tickets £5 5s, 
£10 10s. ROME TOURS.—NAPLES, FLORENCE, and VENICE 
EXTENSIONS. 

PALESTINE CAMPING TOUR, 
STANTINOPLE, &c, 


visiting EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 





Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 


14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON, 
Fares, £10 To £18, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH $.S, CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 


C P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
° STEAMSHIP LINES, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


HODGSON & CO., 


Auctioneers otf 
RARE, VALUABLE, and STANDARD BOOKS, 
Manuscripts, Autographs, Book-Plates, and 
Engravings. 


MESSRS. HODGSON beg to inform Executors and others having 
Libraries or Collections of Books to dispose of, that their Rooms now offer 
exceptional opportunities for the expeditious and satisfactory Sale of al: 
classes of Literary Property. The AUTUMN SEASON commences on 
OCTOBER 4th, and Property intended for Early Sale should be consigned 
without delay. Catalogues of the following Sales will be forwarded to ik 
Buyers and Collectors on application :— 


On Tuesday, October 4th, and three following days, valuable and standard 
BOOKS (including the property of a Lady), comprising Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, Best Edition, 8 vols., and other Topographical and Antiquarian 
Works—Boydell’s History of the River Thames, 2 vols.—The Bur ington 
Fine-Arts Club Catalogue of Portrait Miniatures—The Studio from 1898 to 
1900, 18 vols—Burton’s Arabian Nights, with the Supplement, Original 
Edition, 16 vols.—Standard Works in History, Theology, Political Economy, 
Travel, and Sport—First Editions of Keats, Tennyson, Thackeray, and 
Dickens—Books illustrated by Cruikshank and Phiz—Stevenson’s Father 
Damien, with MS. Corrections by the Author, and Presentation Copies of 
the Island Nights Entertainments and The Wrecker, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had, 








On Wednesday, October 12th, and two following days, valuable MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Dresser’s History of the Birds of 
Europe, 8 vols—The Naval and Martial Achievements of Great Britain, 2 vols. 
—Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, and 
Combe’s Dance of Life and Death, coloured plates by Rowlandson, 4 vols.— 
First Editions of the Works of Charles Dickens, 25 vols.—Viollet-le-Duc, 
Dictionnaire Raisonné de l’Architecture, &c., 16 vols.—a few Rare Books in Old 
English Literature—Standard Historical Works by Hallam, Motley, Carlyle, 
J. R. Green, Duruy, and others—the Border Edition of Scott, 48 vols.—Lever’s 
Novels, Copyright Edition, 37 vols.—Encyclopsedia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 
36 vols.—The Century Dictionary, 8 vols., &c. 

Catalogues may be had, 





On Weduesday, October 19th, the Choice Modern Library of the late C. A. 
SWINBURNE, Esq., removed from Beech-Hurst, Andover (by order of the 
Executors), comprising a Collection of Books by or relating to Turner and 
Ruskin—Champlin and Perkins’s Cyclopedia of Painters, Special Edition, 4 vols., 
morocco extra—The National Gallery, edited by Sir E. J. Poynter, 3 vols., and 
other Fine-Art Books—Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy, 7 vols., First Editions 
—Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, 11 vols—Books on Nat 
History—the Writings of Prescott, Freeman, Greville, Hayward, J. J. 
Hissey, Mrs. Oliphant, Capt. Mahan, and others—Sets of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Whyte-Melville, Robert Louis Stevenson, &c., the 
whole in the choicest condition, many sumptuously bound in calf and morocco. 

Catalogues are preparing, ; 





On Thursday, October 20th, and following day, at 1 o’clock, rare and 
valuable BOOKS, including a selection from the LIBRARY of a NOBLE- 
MAN, comprising the Engraved Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence—Lodge’s 
Portraits, Originul Edition, 4 vols. royal folio—Buck’s Antiquities of England 
and Wales, 3 vols.—a Collection of Early Printed and Rare Black-Letter Books 
—Marston’s Wonder of Women, entirely uncut, 1606—Chapman’s Georgicks of 
Hesiod, 1618, and other Elizabethan Literature—an Album containing Original 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches by W. M. Thackeray (the property of a relative of the 
novelist)—the Dictionary of National Biography, 67 vols., &c. 

Catalogues are preparing. 








Auction Rooms :—115 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
Telephone No. 7291 Central. 








OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.”—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Evre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 each offered for 
Wagstaff’s Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1889; The Strange 
Geutleman, a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., 
boards, 1814; 30s. each for Ist eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 
3 vols., 1863; £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 
2 vols., 1888; £20 for Shelley’s ee Mab, bds., 1813. FOR SALE.—Times 
Ency. Britannica; Century Dictionary ; International Liby. Famous Literature. 
Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State wants. 
The largest stock of Books to be seen in Birmingham. Following Catalogues 
free: Topography, Elucational, MisceJlaneous, Fiction, Sport and Natural 
History, Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old Naval Books. Give mea call 
when in town.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


ALZAC’S Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 

bargain, £2 18s. 6d. (pub. £7 net). Many other bargains. Catalogues 

free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 

Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 














* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
Oct. 13 ........00. | ‘ EMPRESS OF JAPAN’... Oct. 31 Japan. 
See be er Nov. 11 Australia, 





* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 


LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £3. 
SS. ‘MILWAUKEE’ (freight only) .........sec0000 7,323 tons 
8S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) ......... 7,392 tons - Oct. 11 
For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. — 
The October. Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and “New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be :sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 


for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





evooe Oct. 4 



















WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher’s October Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders (new copies at second-hand prices) 

in all branches of Literature. Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and 
Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


A Ys! b I BH &..E.Y,.. 22D 

SPECIAL CLEARANCE LIST of recent surplus library books 
(and others) offered in good condition for cash at greatly reduced prices. 
Now ready. Also List of latest additions to Library, with terms of sub- 
scription.—Post-free on application, DAY'S LIBRARY, Ltd. (Founded 1776), 
96 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 

: and smaller Collections. Sporting Books, 1st Editions, Manvscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
‘’ennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson. Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; 30s. for Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memoirs, 12 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1868; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859; Hardy's 
Desperate Remedies, 1871; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vols., 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Mather’s History of Painting, 














&c. Complete list free—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
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LONDON 


LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; -FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.RB.S. 
Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.B.S. 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 
Committee—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.B.S., 
Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D.,Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., ‘yd Gedge, Esq., Sir A. 


Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., 


F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. 


Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 


M.A., Litt.D., Sir P. Ibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. M. Kennedy, K.C.M.G.,C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 

Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 

H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 
The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 


Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
The NEW CATALOGUE (1.626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price £2 2s. ; 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


to Half-past Six. 
to members, 25s. 


Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. 


« Fifteen 
Reading-room open from Ten 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PrESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Crarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SrecreTaRY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-PresipeENt—The LORD HARRIS. 


Deputy-CHarrnmMan—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
ACTUARY AND ManaGER—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





E 


CHURCH CONGRESS 
LIVERPOOL. 


(OCTOBER 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 1904.) 
President—LORD BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL. 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admit to all Meetings 
except the Working Men’s. 

A copy of the “‘ Official Guide” is sent with each 
ticket gratis. Three Tickets for members of the 
same household, 15s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets to 
and from Liverpool for a fare and a quarter avail- 
able October Ist to 10th. 

Priority of application governs the assignment of 
hospitality. 

rite, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the HON. SECS., Finance Com- 
mittee, the Church Congress. Church House, Liver- 
pool; or the Church House, Westminster, 8.W.; the 
$.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue; and Mr. John 
Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 






PORS..coccccceces Kaeneneen en -.£1010 0 
Half-Page ...... 5.5 0 
Quarter-Page .. » S259 
Narrow Column - $810 0 
Half-Column.... 115 uv 
Quarter-Column ....sseceeeeee UIT 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page .....seceeeseees £1414 0 

1212 0 


Inside Page ..... 


eee eerenreres 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (halt- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional! line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms; net. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, cluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who k these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceos 6d, per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 
mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100, 
Deposits. 24% Interestallowed on Deposit Accounts 
Advances made. 
Stocks and Shares bought and sold. 
Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 
Holborn, W.C. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





ee 


THE EAST AND THE West. 


A Quarterly Review for th 
C) 
Study of Missions, 
OCTOBER, 1904, 
ConTENTS, 


Vol. IT. N 8 
0.8, 
ze See Right ? 

e Indian Universities Act and issi 
Colleges, By Sir T, Raleigh, Gis Ptissionary 
of Viceroy’s Council in India. “+ Somaae 

The Ethiopian Movement and the Ord 
Ethiopia. By the Rev. W. M. Cameron, =¢ 
The Need for Industrial Missions, By th Re 
R. W. Thompson, the oad _ 
Missionary Society. _— 
pare —? Foreign Missionary Work. 
Ommunity Missions. B i ? 
ig eee 'y the Bishop of Lahore 
The Tendencies of Hinduism, By J. Kennedy 


Secretary of 


Esq,, 


The Ethical Basis of Missionary E. i 
. — Seiten Baynes. 7 rte By 
ome Thoughts on the Native Question i 8 
Africa. By the Bishop-Condj Mecen 
ri (br. Ginson shop-Coadjutor of Capetown 
as the African Native Progressed in th P, 
By A. Werner (Lect in Z invete, 
ag Sete oi urer in Zulu at King’s (ol. 
— Notes. 
eviews: The Northern Tribes of Central A i 
—Japan To-day, &¢., &e. — 





Society for the Propagation of tl i 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Strect, Wotan W. 
ONE SHILLING NET. hi 








Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of ail Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


CONTENTS OF THE 


AND AFTER 
FOR OCTOBER. 
How Russia Brovaut on War—A Comptere Hig. 
Tory (concluded). By Baron Suyematsu. 
Rome og THE REFORMATION. By the Lady Wim 
borne. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SocraList Congress. By J 
Keir Hardie, M.P. , 
Mr, Harrison’s Historica, Romance, By the 
Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
Our Naval STRENGTH AND THE Navy Estimares 
. By the — ag see Brassey. 
HE GERMAN Army System anv How r 
By J. L. Bashford. oe 
ARE REMARKABLE PEorpLR REMARKABLE-LOOKING? 
—Awn EXTRAVAGANZA. By the Lady Currie. 
Tue By-Law TYRANNY AND Rurat Deporvtatoy— 
A Personat Experience. By Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. 
Tar Lanp or Jargon. By Helena Frank, 
A ReMLINISCENCE OF COVENTRY PaTMorE. By Dr 
Paul Chapman. reat 
Tur Next Liperat Ministry. By Henry W. 
Last Montu. By Sir Wemyss Red. oun ta, 


London: Sporriswoope & Co., Lrp., Pri 
New Street Square, E.C, a 





Ready To-day, the October Num- 
ber of the BOOK MONTHLY, 
Gd. net, beginning a second 
year of usefulness, and a new 
volume, Now is the time to 
subscribe to this What’s What 
and Who’s Who of bookland, 
which has already won @ 
recognised position. 


Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and C0., 
4 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


AUTHORS wishing to dispose of 
their Manuscripts, or to make arrange- 
ments for publication, are invited to 
communicate with 

JAMES FINCH, 
Literary Agent, 


who will be glad to undertake all negotiations. 


Mr. Fixcu has had over twenty-one years’ 
er serge experience of the Publishing Trade, and 

eing well known personally, and having business 
relations with all the leading Publishers, is in an 
exceptional position to advise and to negotiate 
literary property of every description. 


Address— 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
1 ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
*a@RAND prix” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 

















rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application, 
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LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. % Ib. tin. 


SWASHBUCKLER tiie” 6/8 1/11 faa 
BOARDMAN’S —ivetsiacco 7/4 2/1 pia 


made, 


THE CHAIRMAN pitsietiy 7/4 2/1 pa 
TOURNAMENT nce" 8/- 2/3 Bes 
WASSAIL Metin te Qi. 9/6 Vz 
INDIAN FAKIR 


aroma. 

A peculiar, 10/- 9 9 post 

fascinating f paid 
tobacco, 


__ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
NOTE.— the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the productivx of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LivERPOOL DIstTRICT. 


PRICE LIST. Send Jd. stamp for Booklet. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; +1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 





SUNBEAM 


ELECTRIC 


LAMPS 


THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS. 


LEAST COST. 
MOST LIGHT. 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Ask your Electrician—he knows. 


The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 
Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
London Depédt: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


MAPLE & C0 TURKEY GARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2000 2000 
Quotations free, 
TURKEY i tian TURKEY 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4 in, 
CARPETS T CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
weoklyexchange of books at the houses | __N-B—Two or Threo Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, IT ALIAN, and SP ANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 “NEW OXFORD STRBET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GEN£LRAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Cenrrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £50,000,000. 
THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 








TOTAL INVESTED FUNDB..........0000 £10,401,149, 





FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 


For the (Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1903, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 
the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
mediate Bonuses dur ing the present Quinque nium. 





Head Office—1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London Chief Office—CORNHILL, LONDON, 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST 


NOW READY. 


SONS OF VICTORY. A Boy’s Story 


of the Coming of Napoleon. By O. V. Carne, Author of ‘‘ Face to Face 
with Napoleon,” &c. Beautifully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


WITH MILTON fiz CAVALIERS. 


Portraits of English Life and Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
written for Boys and Girls. By Mrs. F. 8. Boas, Author of “In Shak- 
spere’s England,” &c. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6s. 





READY SHORTLY.—A NEW NOVEL. 


CASTLE POVERTY. By L. T. Meanr. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


READY OCTOBER Srp. 


THE RIGHT O’ THE LINE. A Story 


of the British Artillery, written for Boys. By R. Power Berry, Author 


of “‘ The King’s Guards,” &c. Illustrated, extra crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 





7WO POPULAR COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
LITTLE GOLDEN-HAIR. The Tale of Three 


Bears. By ANNE BatcHELor, Author of ‘Old Nursery Rhymes,” &c. 
With 28 Coloured Illustrations, royal 32mo, 1s. 6d. 


JANE. How Vain Jane Became Plain Jane. By Miss 
Templar. With 24 Coloured Illustrations, 32mo, 1s. 6d. 
“Two delightful little books for the nursery......They will please children 
immensely.” —Record, 


A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 


J. A. HOBSON’S WORKS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each, 
JOHN RUSKIN, Social Reformer. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Life and Work. 
IMPERIALISM. 


NOW READY. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Second Series. By 


the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. net, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 








METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books. 
Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book III.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 
New York and Bombay. 





The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6. 


“We cannot all possess real Rembrandts and Watteaus and Corots, but we 
can buy good reproductions. And for good reproductions there is nothing 
better than the Autotype Compauy—or half so good. We spent a pleasant 
hour the other morning in their Galleries, and were surprised at the success of 
their process, which, more than any other, obtains the actual ‘ values’ of the 
origiuval paintings. Many of these are even improved by the process. For the 
faulty colouring of some of the great artists no longer offends ina monochrome 
print; the looseness or coarsevess of treatment often vanishes when the 
vieture is, to all intents and purposes, reduced in size. If any of your friends 
lowe good pictures, you caunot do better than to present them with a few 


Autotype reproductions from their favourite masters.” 
—The Outlook, December 2nd, 1899, 


Illustrated Leaflet Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


SMITH, ELDER & GO’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“THE FOUR FEATHERS.” 


ON OCTOBER 4rTx.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRUANTS, 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,’? « THE 
FOUR FEATHERS,” &c. 

*.* A tale of modern English life, containing a strong | 
developing a social situation which has hitherto peed agnad. 
There is a current of adventure running through it, and the experiences of the 
hero as a smacksman on the North-East trawler fleet and as a soldier in th 
——— ane a are — beng ong the Author’s wouted verve, The 

eroine, Pamela Mardale, is perhaps the most compelli: in a 
gallery of Mr, Mason’s female portraits. oe Ge Se ae 


NEW WORK BY THE 
AUTHOR OF ‘ DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 
ON OCTOBER 4rxu.—With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE COMMANDER OF THE 
‘HIRONDELLE.’ fo" 2, 27Hert, Ba, 
Won the Empire,” ‘‘ How England Saved Europe,” &. 


*.* A sea tale of the days of Nelson. It is a picture of the 
adventurous life of the period, with a strong love element in a - 











ON OCTOBER Srz.—With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 11 Illustrations in 
the Text, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN 
AMERICAN FAMILY. 


With an Introduction by Miss LUCY W. BAXTER, and ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 


THE LAST HOPE, 
sy H. SETON MERRIMAN, 


zs now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ In characterisation and invention, and 
in the charm that holds us throughout to the very last line of the story, we 
do not think ‘THE LAST HOPE’ is excelled by any previous novel of his, 
excellent as some of these are.” . 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA. 
By H, E. BUSTEED, C.LE. 


THIRD EDITION.—Illustrated, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Principal Contents, viz. :— 





The Black Hole. 
Trial and Execution of Nuncomar. 
Duel between Warren Hastings and Francis, 
Social Life in Caleutta at that Time. 
Story of Madam Grand (afterwards Princesse Talleyrand), and of the Trial 
regarding her and Philip Francis in Calcutta High Court, 1779. 
Private Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife (from British Museum 
select MSS). 
An Old Calcutta Grave (Rose Aylmer’s). 
*« A most careful and amusing book.” 
Sir Firzsames STEPHEN in his “ Nuncomar and Impey.” 
“ That delightful book, ‘ Echoes from Old Calcutta,’ by Mr. Busteed.” 
Speech by H.E. Lord Curzon. 


W. THACKER and CO., 2 Creed Lane, E.C. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. OCTOBER, 1904, 


Rome. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 

FORECASTS AND First-FRruiTs. By J. A. Spender. 

WILLIAM oF WrkEHAM. By the Rev. W. A. Spooner, Warden of New College, 

Oxford. 

age Neo TREATIES OF ARBITRATION) AND Diptomacy. By Sir Thomas 
arclay. 

Tur IMMEDIATE FuTURE OF IRELAND. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. 

Grazia DELEDDA AND ‘*CENERE.”” By May Bateman. A 

Tue STATESMEN OF THE THIRD Repustic. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

THE ORIGINS OF THE ALPHABET. By Andrew Lang. 

MANGUVRES AND THE Man. By Sir George Arthur. 

THE WaR AND INTERNATIONAL Opinion. By Alfred Stead. 

Tur Papacy SINCE THE Events or 1870. By M. A. R. Tuker. 

Turere SKETCHES BY STIJN StREUVELS. By A. Teixeira de Mattos. 

Sociery aND THE Tramp. By W. H. Dawson. 

Time’s AnsTRACT AND Brrer Curonicres.—I, By G. K. Chesterton. 

Tur BELTED GIANT OF THE SoLaR System. By E. V. Heward. 

Frencu Lire aND THE Frencu Stace. By John F. Macdonald. 

A Mopern Uropia. VChap.l. By H. G. Wells. ’ 

CORRESPONDENCE: A NoTE ON SUAREZ aND Sr. Pius V. By W.S. Lilly. 








London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BLACKWOOD FOR OCTOBER. 


EENTH-CENTURY SCOTLAND. 

ay CHILCOTE. M.P. By Katuerine Cecil THURSTON. 

TWO DAYS. By BR. C. LEHMANN. 

“JS AND REMAINS ABOLISHED.” 

EETS. 

AN AMBASSADOR OF THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 

BOY IN THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES.~—III, 

DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH CAMELS. 

BENEFACTORS OR BLASPHEMERS? A Hicuer Criticism Ingorry. 
By Sir Rosert Anpersoy, K.C.B., LL.D. 

ASUBALTERN IN LADAKH. By Capt. T. Feraerstonuaven. 

CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—Tue Risz or JaPAN—WILL ADAMS THE 
Kentish Pitot, First_ENGLisHMAN IN JAPAN—RUSSIA AND JAPAN— 
Tue Last OF THE Wak CoRRESPONDENT—Mr. TREE aND “ THE 
TEMPEST.” 

NOTE. “JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P.” 





PRIVATEERS versus VOLUNTZER 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF EMPIRE 
IN ASIA. 


By the EARL OF RONALDSHAY, F.RGS., 
Author of “Sport and Politics under a4 Eastern Sky.” 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Jt isin Asia once again that will be decided the destinies of the 
world. In Asia will be founded and will increase great empires, 
and whoever succeeds in making his voice heeded in the Far East 
will be able also to speak in dominating accents to Europe.” 

—Prince HENRY D’ORLEANS: Around Tonkin, 


ON 


A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. 
By “SCOLOPAX.” 
With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“The writer is not only an enthusiastic snipe-shooter; he knows the bird 
and all its ways. It is a book which will delight any sportsman, but most 
of all that sportsman to whom it is particularly addressed.”—Scotsman. 

“The book, by reason of its subject metter and its style, will, without doubt, 
take its place amongst the classics of sport.’’—Perthshire Advertiser. 

“There are few who will grudge five shillings for such an interesting whiff 
from the snipe-haunted marshes.”—Northern Chronicle. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND FROM THE 
ROMAN OCCUPATION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 
Vol. III. With Photogravure Portrait of Montrose (after Honthorst), 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Contents:—Charles I. The Beginning of Evils, 1625-1633—The Liturgy and 
the Covenant, 1633-1638—The Bishops’ War, 1639—The Scots Invasion of 
England, 1640—The Year of Montrose, 1644-1645—The Revenge of the 
Covenanters, 1645—Kirk’s Triumph. National Ruin, 1648-1650—Cromwell and 
Scotland, 1650-1651—From Worcester to the Restoration, 1651-1660—The 
Restoration, 1660-1666—The Strife with the Covenanters, 1667-1679—Bothwell 
Bridge, 1679-1680—The Killing Time, 1680-1685—Argyll's Rising, 1685. 





At all Booksellers’. At all Bookstalls. At all Libraries. 
KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON’S REMARKABLE NEW NOVEL; 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 6s. 





A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND 
LITERARY TASTE IN EUROPE. 
From the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Aberd., 
Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third and Concluding Volume, 
MODERN CRITICISM. 
Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


“Awork of conscientious labour, of high sincerity, and of immense learn- 
ing. It will be invaluable to the real student.”—Standard. 
“Each period or phase of criticism and the literature with which it deals 
have been clearly summarised and surveyed by the master hand.” 
—Morning Post. 





THE SIKHS. 
By General Sir JOHN J. H. GORDON, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


RELIGION. 
By GEORGE GALLOWAY, B.D. 


_Contents:—Hegel and the Later Tendency of Religious Philosophy—The 
Natural Sciences, Ethics, and Religion—Religious Development: its History 
and Interpretation—On the Distinction of Inner and Outer Experience—The 
Ultimate Basis and Meaning of Religion—Philosophy and Theology: the 
Ritschlian Standpoint—Index. 





Now Ready. 


A. C. Fox-Davies. 
list of those having blood descent from Lord Burghley being added. The 
Cecil arms are reproduced in colours. 


the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. With many Plates. 
has been kindly granted by the MARQUIS OF EXETER and the 
MARQUIS OF SALISBURY to reproduce the family Portraits in the 
galleries at Burghley House and at Hatfield. 


signed and numbered, at £2 2s. net. 
sold. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK 


Beg to announce that VERY FEW 
SETS of the Edition (limited) of 
Captain BRINKLEY’S Great Work, 
‘‘“JAPAN AND CHINA,” remain 
UNSOLD._ Application should 
therefore be made AT ONCE for 
the remaining copies by all in- 
tending subscribers. 


JAPAN AND CHINA: 


THEIR HISTORY, ARTS, SCIENCES, MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS, LAWS, RELIGIONS, AND LITERATURE. 


By Capiain F. BRINKLEY, 
For many years Special Correspondent of “ The Times” at Tokyo. 


ONLY 500 COPIES HAVE BEEN PROVIDED FOR THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, AND 35 EDITION DE LUXE. 


Illustrated with 226 Full-page Plates, 100 of which are printed in Colours. 


JAPAN AND CHINA is complete in 12 vols., cloth, with 


Design in Gold and gilt top, price 14s. net per vol. The 
Edition de Luxe, printed on Japanese vellum with extra Plates 
on Japanese silk, is also bound in 12 vols., price 42s, net per 
vol ONLY COMPLETE SETS SOLD, 


The SPECTATOR says: 
“The most beautiful, fascinating, and authoritative work on that country, 


and its vast, unwieldy neighbour of China, which has yet been written in 
English. Its production has evidently been a labour of love......Captain 
Brinkley’s sumptuous and delightful work would be an adornment to any 
library, and is simply indispensable to all who would know the truth about 
Japan.” 


Full details of Contents and Plates are given in the Eight-page 


Prospectus to be had on application from the leading 
Booksellers and the Publishers. 





Historical Monographs. 


Edited by FRANCIS PIERREPONT BARNARD, M.A., F.S.A, 


Editor of the “Companion to the History of England: 
Middle Ages,” &c, 


The First Monograph in the Series. With 
many Photogravures and other Plates and Text 
Iustrations. 


WILLIAM CECIL 
LORD BURGHLEY. 


By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D., F.S.A., 


Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty the King ; Hon. Fellow of 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


BESIDES DR. JESSOPP’S ELABORATE BIOGRAPHY, CHAPTERS DEAL 
WIT. 


“The Arms and Genealogy of the House of Cecil.” By 
The Cecil genealogy in the male line is fully set out, a 


By James L. Caw, Curator of 
Permission 


“The Portraits of the Cecils.” 


“The Homes of the Cecils.” By J.A. Gorcu, F.S.A. With valuable 


Architectural and Archeological Notes of the family seats—Burghley House, 
Theobalds, Wimbledon House, Cecil House or Burghley House, Strand, Hat- 
field House, Cranborne Manor House, and Wothorpe House. 
illustrated from copies of early engravings, a series of plans, including contem- 
porary plaus by John Thorpe, and photographs taken specially for this Mono- 
graph. 


This section is 


Edition and Price.—Limited to 350 copies for sale in Great Britain, 
The small Epition pE Luxe has all been 


** Promises to be a handsome and acceptable series.” —Athenzum. 
“In the ‘ Historical Monograph Series,’ no more attractive example is likely 


to be forthcoming than this comely and beautifully illustrated quarto.’ 


— Westminster Gazette, 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
84 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.; and EDINBURGH. 
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FROM ROUTLEDGE’S AUTUMN LIST. 


“Some English publisher would do good service by publishing a 
translation of it, as it contains useful lessons for our people.” 
—R. B. Marston, Monthly Review, Sept., 1904. 


READY NEXT WEEK AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


THE COMING CONQUEST OF ENGLAND 


(“Der Weltkrieg deutsche Triume”). By AuGuUsT NIEMANN. 
Translated by J. H. FREESE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Nearly Twenty-five Thousand Copies of this intelligent anticipa- 
tion of events before they occur have been sold’ in Germany during the 
present season, and French and Russian Translations are in prepara- 
tion, 


THE COMING CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. 


By AuGust NIEMANN. Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Crown $Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 





THE FOLK AND THEIR WORD-LORE. 


An Essay on Popular Etymologies. By Rev. Dr. A. SMyTHE- 
PALMER, Author of = Dictionary of Folk-Etymology,” &c. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

“We have not space to dwell on the many merits of Dr. Smythe-Palmer’s 
essay, which...... illustrates admirably the fascination exercised by the study 
of our dialects and their importance in relation to English philology.” 

y was —Athenzum. 

** Those who are interested in the science of words, or in popular delusions 
about words, and the corruption of words, will delight in this pretty little 
book. It is full of surprises, of quaint and out-of-the-way erudition, and of 
really brilliant suggestions,”—Daily Telegraph, 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


Edited, with all the Author’s Notes, by JoHN M. RoBERTsON, 
with Additional Notes, Introduction, and Index. Medium 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s, 
“Messrs. Routledge are to be congratulated on bringing out Buckle’s 
* History of Civilization’ at a cheap price in one volume....... Numerous notes 
are added by the editor with the object of correcting the matter and bringing 
it up to date.”—Athenzum. 
“The work is here reproduced in its entirety, with all its notes and many 
fresh annotations. The new and valuable footnotes added by Mr, Robertson 
will enhance the worth of the volume.”—Spectator, 


BIRDS IN THEIR SEASONS. By J. A. 


OWEN. 160 pp., with 12 Coloured Plates, royal 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 
**A very handsome book....... the merits of the interior correspond to its 


promising exterior.”’—Educational News. 
*‘Full of interesting matter.’’—Spectator, 
*¢ Pleasant and useful.”—Daily News. 
“ Delightfully written and instructive.””—Birmingham Dost, 


A PRIMER OF BROWNING. By Epwarp 
BERDOE,. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 

“Dr. Berdoe is a past master in this sort of thing. He wrote a ‘Browning 
Cyclopedia’ and a volume on ‘Browning’s Message to his Time.’ Here he 
gives us 120 pages of admirably concise analysis of all Browning’s writings. 
Nothing could be better in its way.”—Globe, 





CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH DOCTOR. 


Cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 
This book contains the reflections of a well-known London physician on his 
practice and patients. It is directed towards reform and better organisation, 
and nothing could be more timely than its appearance, 





THE FOREIGN TOUR OF BROWN, 


JONES, AND ROBINSON. By Ricuarp DoyLe. 160 pp, 
with the complete 172 famous Woodcuts, 4to, cloth gilt, 6s, 


Write to Broadway House for Messrs. Routledge’s New and Com- 
plete Catalogue (September, 1904), containing details of their 
Famous Libraries of Standard Authors, as well as an unapproach- 
able List of Publications in all Branches of Modern, Juvenile, Edu- 
cational, and Miscellaneous Literature, at prices ranging from 
£12 to id. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON JAPAN. 


To be able to understand what has made Ja grea ‘ill ke 
future of that country, pag and what will be the 


JAPAN BY THE JAPANESE. 
a . Survey by its Highest Authorities. 
ompiled, Prefaced, and Edited by ALFRED STEAD. i . 
permission to H.I,.M. The Emperor of Japan.) In1 colleeneane 2Y special 
SECOND EDITION. Ne 
This unique work contains articles and essays o: i 
national life in Japan by the leading Japanese Dut horitioe tee erences of 
before has it been possible so thoroughly to see the inside workin -" puteed 
nation, and it is no exaggeration to say that this book marks a distin & great 
the history of national books. The Editor, Mr. Alfred Stead, went s veh nf 
—— to x A before = yd Fe eyseen the necessity of affording toi? 
utside world an opportuni obtain accurate inf i 
me Me ene ae view. ee Japan from 
e SPECTATOR.—“ Amid the crowd of war-books si ions’ ‘ 
or that belligerent, we hope that this pon hg inforsing el eS Me 
- ogee by a, a pag age will meet with the attention which it 
eserves. r. Alfre ad is to be congratulat i 
oe gratulated on having secured SO remark. 


THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE NOVELS oF 
COUNT TOLSTOY. vee 
Translated —~ Bsc ge se ay Mager wpe eg GARNETT, 
Vols, IV., V., and VI 


WAR AND PEACE. 


At the present moment, when the eyes of Europe are fixed on the mi hty 
struggle between Russia and Japan, the publication of the first complete 
lish translation of Tolstoy’s great novel is particularly applicable. For th 
English reader will find this book not only contains an immense galler of 
national types, with every possible kind of scene depicted in the home life of 
the Russian nobility, but the hand-to-hand struggle of great armies in the 
field, with the unflinchingly truthful portrait of the Russian soldier and officer 
as he exists on campaign, in defeat, and in victory. 

The S1?ANDARD.—“ Heve is a rendering in which the essence of idiomatw con. 
versation has been preserved, and yet the talk seldom makes the attention halt 
through the strangeness of tts phrases. Mrs. Garnett has also imparted a fing 
swing to the descriptions of battle, and may altogether be warmly congratulated on 
her accomplishment of a difficult task.” 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
HEINRICH HEINE. 
COMPLETING THE EDITION OF HEINE'S WORKS. 

In ¢ vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

Vol. IL—THE BOOK OF SONGS. Translated by the late Tuomas Broogs. 


BANK. 
Vol. IL—NEW POEMS, and ATTA TROLL. Translated by Marearer 


ARMOUR. 


* GREAT ENGLISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
In royal 8vo vols., profusely Illustrated, 15s. net each, 


GAINSBOROU 
INSBOROUGH, 
And his Place in English Art. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 

This brilliant study of the fascinating English master has been pronounced 
on all sides the most masterly and suggestive of Sir Walter Armstrong's 
essays in critical biography. Appealing as it must to all students and lovers of 
English art, a cheaper edition of this work will be welcome to a large public 
to whom the costlier volume, now long out of print, is inaccessible. 


THE SHAME OF THE CITIES. 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, ds. net. 

Mr. Steffens has made a systematic inquiry into the state of municipal 
politics in the large American cities—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St, 
Louis, Minneapolis, His reports disclose an almost incredible picture of 
corruption and terrorism ; and one of the gravest of his mdictments is that 
which charges the great business interests with complicity in these dis- 
graceful proceedings. 


* CONTEMPORARY MEN OF LETTERS” SERIES. 
WALTER PATER. 


By FERRIS GREENSLET. Small crown 8vo, cloth, Is, 6d. net. 
These volumes will contain short, comprehensive studies, biographical and 
critical, of Iving writers, and those who, though dead, may still be pros 
perly regarded as belonging to our time. Foreign as well as English-speaking 
men of letters are to be included. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
A LADDER OF SWORDS. Sir Gitsert Parker, M.P., 


Author of “The Right of Way,” &. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘*It is an enthralling story...... The early part, where 
the scene is laid in Jersey, is entirely admirable. The style is crisp and 
brilliant, the characters clearly defined and alive......A healthy, enjoyable 
romance.” 





























THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. W. Somerser Maveuay, 
Author of ‘* Mrs. Craddock,” &c. 
The Times.—* These powerful, virile works.” 
The St. James's Gazette.—“ ‘ The Merry-Go-Round’ is a strikingly clever and 


absorbing story.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ The book is admirably written.” 


THE GREY WORLD. EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
The Daily Graphic.—‘A novel which any reader who can appreciate 
thought and style will find almost absorbing......an original book.” 


THE FUGITIVE. Ezra 8. BRUDNO. 

The Athenzum.—‘*One feels that it is a document, this story, a piece of real 
human experience ; and, because of this, it has more value than the ruck of its 
contemporaries. It is a full work, a life story, and traces the career of its 
ceutral figure, with a fidelity and a closeness of detail which are convinciug. 
sel Mr. Bradno’s book is distinctly worth reading.” 


Mr. Heinemann’s Autumn Announcement List, profusely Illustrated, 
post-free on application. 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
OCTOBER, 1904. 


Episodes of the Month. 

Church and State in France—At the Parting of the 
Ways. By Senator GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. 

England’s False Friend. By UxrTor. 


Army Reform on National Lines. By Major-General Sir 
EDMUND BARROW, K.C.B. (Chief of Staff, China Expedi- 


tionary Force, 1900). 
sunday Observance. By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. 


Some Further Reminiscences of an Irish County Court 
Judge. By the late W. O'CONNOR MORRIS. 


“Capping.” By G, T. TEASDALE-BUCKELL, 

American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

Starving the Schoolmaster. By VERE COLLINS. 

Scottish Letters. By GLASGOW. 

By a Canadian Wheat-Tower. By E. B. OSBORN. 

An Old Almanac. By the Hon. MAUD LYTTELTON. 

Irish Unionists and the Present Administration. By 
Professor EDWARD DOWDEN, 

Greater Britain. 

Correspondence—Safety at Sea. By LIFEBUOY. 


Price 2s, Gd. net. 


PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


READY IN A FEW DAYS.—1 vol., 10s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 


By Ernst von Dogscniitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theology in 
the University of Strassburg. 

“Asa whole the volume may be said to represent a sober, comprehensive 
account of the ethical situation throughout the course of primitive Christi- 
anity, from 30 A.D. to 180 A.D."—Expository Times. 

“This is a singularly good, complete, and well-thought-out account of the 
moral state of the Christian communities in the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
age down to Ignatius and Hermas.’’—Journal of Theological Studies, 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


EARLY HEBREW STORY. 
A Study of the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. By Joun P. Perers, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, New York ; Author of “Nippur ; or, Explorations and Adventures 
on the Euphrates.” 

“This is the latest addition to that admirable series ‘The Crown Theo- 
logical Library.’....... This book is an honest and reverent attempt to get at 
the truth regarding a highly important matter, and as such we most heartily 
recommend it.”—Shejield Daily Telegraph. 


CHEAP EDITION NEARLY READY.—Large crown 8vo, 500 pp., 7s. 6d. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCING.—First Number Ready To-day. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
THE CONTENTS ARE : 


TEN COMMANDMENTS IN MODERN 
LIFE. C. B. WHEELER. 

THE DEGRADATION OF THE 
ANGLICAN PRIESTHOOD. Rev. 
W. Manninea. 

+ ALFRED LOISY’S TYPE OF 
CATHOLICISM. Prof. Percy 
GARDNER. 


SIN. Sir Ox1ver Lope. 
THE DISCUSSION BETWEEN SIR 
OLIVER LODGE AND TH 

BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. Prof. 
J. H. Murrueap. 

A CATHOLIC COMMENT ON SIR|M 
OLIVER LODGE. 

DANTE. Epmuxp Garpner. 


ico] 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 

THE TRIUMPH OF ERASMUS_IN incipe 2 F 

MODERN PROTESTANTISM. GESREWS. Principal WALTER F. 

Prof. Hexry Goopwin Sara. | DISCUSSIONS, REVIEWS, AND 

DREAMS AND IDEALISM. F.C.S.| BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT 
SCHILLER, LITERATURE. 


Subscriptions, 10s. per annum, post-free, can now be booked from the 
Publishers direct, or through any good Bookseller, 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
M4 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


MACMILLAN & 60.’S NEW BOOKS 


Ready Next Tuesday. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK, 


Traffics and Discoveries. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 





Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. With Map and Ilustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE NAPOLEONIC EMPIRE 
IN SOUTHERN ITALY AND THE RISE 
OF THE SECRET SOCIETIES. 


By BR. M. Jounston, Author of “Napoleon: a Short Biography.” 
Maps, in 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 





With 





THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 


And the Causes to which it is Due. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, Pres. Soc. Ant., F.B.S., D.C.L, 
LL.D., &e. wrown 8v0, 6s. 





THE ART OF PUTTING. 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS, Amateur Champion of America, Amateur Champion 
of the World, 1904, and JACK WHITE, Open Champion of the World, 
1904. Edited and Illustrated by G. W. Bretpam. With Action Photo. 
graphs taken expressly for this work, Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net. 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM, and 


other Papers. By W.Staniey JEvons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S, 8vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
WELLS. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND 
HOW IT CAME TO EARTH. 


ROSA N. CAREY. AT THE MOORINGS. 
SEEKING LIFE, and other Sermons, By the 


Right Rev. Puitities Brooks, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHINESE MADE EASY. By Watrer Brooxs 
Brovuner, A.B., M.D. of Columbia University, and Fune Yort Mow, 
Chinese Missionary in the City of New York. With an Introduction by 
Herpert A, Gites, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the University of 
Cambridge. Super-royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON GRAPHS. 
By Grorce A. Grsson, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





H. G. 











MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Royal 4to, cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. net, 
containing 50 Full-page Plates reproduced by Photo-Litho- 
graphy from the Architects’ Drawings, with the Plans of 
each Subject. 


MODERN COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Illustrated from Works by Well-known Architects. 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY ESSAY ON COTTAGE BUILDING 
AND NOTES ON THE SUBJECTS, BY 


MAURICE B. ADAMS, F.R.ILB.A., 
Author of “ Artists’ Homes,” “‘ Old English Houses,” &c. 





Amongst the subjects illustrated will be found works of some of the most 
distinguished Architects of the day, and such a collection cannot fail to give 
an adequate idea of the modern types of Cottage building in this country. 
The examples are very various in style, and include Single Cottages, Cottages 
in pairs and in rows, Gardeners’ Cottages, Bailiffs’ Cottages, Week-end 
Cottages, a Nurse’s Cottage, a Doctor’s Cottage, a Cottage Hospital and a 
Cottage Home, Lodges, Gate-Entrances, &c., built in Stone, Brick, and Half- 
Timber, with Roofs in Thatch, and Tiles, and Walls tile-hung or rough-cast ; 
every variety of treatment in fact being shown. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus sent free on application, 





B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF 
SOUTH AMERICA, 1854-1904. 


By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS. With Maps, Portraits, and 
other Illustrations, medium 8vo, 2ls. nett. 





THE CHRONICLES OF AN OLD CAMPAIGNER, 
M. DE LA COLONIE, 1692-1717. 


Translated from the French by WALTER C. HORSLEY. With Maps and 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. nett. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 2'Shienps. 


By the late CHARLES I. ELTON. Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMP.- 
oo b aioe a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG. Demy 8vo, 
5s. nett. 
“Will probably rank along with the ‘Diary of Master William Silence ’ as 
one of the most original contributions made in recent years to the biography 
of Shakespeare. The editing is thoroughly well done.”—T'imes, 


AN INDIAN GARDEN. 


By Mrs. HENRY COOPER EGGAR. With 19 Illustrations, square demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 





NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. Demy 8vo, ds. nett. 
** Not merely a remarkable but an impressive book.”’—Standard. 
“One of the most invigorating, iuspiriting and comforting books which have 
appeared for many years.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY.—THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF 


SCHOOL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD of EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
AND PROGRESS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
No. 10. Demy 4to, 6d. nett. 


P E AND PRECEPT :— 
BACT clan Revolt—Evening Schools—Lord Rosebery’s Scheme—The 


Bishop of Hereford’s BiJl—University of Leeds—League of the Empire— 
Our Prize Competition. 

THE — FOR SYSTEM IN ELEMENTARY RURAL EDUCATION. By 
A. D. HAL. 


EDUCATION IN RURAL DISTRICTS, AND THE ACT OF 1902. By 
C. J. R. Tipper. 


EDUCATIONAL ECONOMIES. By G. A. CuRISsTIAN, 

THE OLD STATUS AND THE NEW. 

SUGGESTIONS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR A FOUR-YEAR 
ENGLISH COURSE. 

OUR LEADERS.—X. Richard Mulecaster. (With an Illustration.) 

THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN EDUCATION. By R. E. Proruero, M.V.O. 

A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR TOWN CHILDREN. By J. C. Mepp. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Dr. Hall’s Adolescence. 

NATURE STUDY. On a Berkshire Heath. J. A. Owen. 

COMMON ROOM PAPERS. Foreign Holiday Courses. By A. J. Press- 
LAND. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM. The Writing Lesson. 

HOW THE ACT WORKS. 

REVIEWS. Our Grandfathers at School. 

MINOR NOTICES. 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 49. OCTOBER, 1904. 2s, 6d. nett. 


EPISTLE TO COLONEL FRANCIS EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Henry NEWBOLT. 

THE FREE KIRK AND THE “WEE” KIRK. A. N. Cummine. 

THE BEAR’S PAW AND THE DRAGON’S CLAW. E. H. Parker. 

THE MARKINGS ON MARS. Major P. B. Motesworta, R.E. 

THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL AS DEBT-COLLECTOR. JessxE Quatt. 

SUGGESTIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS.—II. ST. MARK 
(Continued.) Monsignor BaryeEs. 

THACKERAY IN SEARCH OF A PROFESSION. The Late Rev- 
WHITWELL ELwIn. 

THE COMING RADICAL PARTY IN AMERICA. A. Maurice Low. 

THE SOLDIERS OF THE SIRKAR. Lieut.-Col. H. C. Wrtty, C.B. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ZUBAIR PASHA. Professor D. S. Mar- 
GOLIOUTH. 

HOW ENGLISHMEN ARE DESTROYING ENGLAND, F. S. Taruam, 
Member of the Natal Parliament, 

A HIGHBORN ADVENTURBESS. Janet Boss. 

ON THE LINE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





GAY & BIRD'S List 


A Fine Library Edition in TWELVE VOLUMES 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESs, 


FIELDING’S COMPLETE Works, 


Size of Page, 8tin. by 5hin. Good paper. Small Pi T 
A Photogravure Frontispiece in each Volume.  boaeee 
full gilt beck. ettlly bound 
Price per Volume, 2s. 6d. net. 
To be Issued Fortnightly. VOL. I. READY THIS DAY, 
Prospectus on applicati ; 
NOTICE.—Send 2s. 6d. for Vol. I, and if not approv. 
return money. in full and pay carriage. eit i 


in cloth, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—I5s. net; post-free, 15s. 6a. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH POETRY 


From the Earliest Times to the Begi 
Twentieth Century. sinning of the 


By F. ST. JOHN CORBETT, M.A. Trin. Coll, Dublin 
1 vol. medium 8vo, 640 pp. cloth, gilt top, 15s. net; half-moroeeo 
e ’ 


; : gilt top, 20s. net. 
This work will fill a long-felt want. The only work on the market is W, J, 


Courthope’s, which, when completed, will occupy many volumes, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—VULS. I. and IL., 36s. net ; postage, 1s, 
A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY CAREER OF 


NAPOLEON. 


By THEODORE A. DODGE, Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U.8. Army, Author of 
“Great Captains,” ‘‘ Alexander,” ‘ Hannibal,” ‘‘Cmsar,” “Gustay 
Adolphus,” and a “ Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War.” _ 

In 4 vols. medium 8vo, about 690 pages in each, fully Illustrated i 
top, 18s. per vol. Vols. I. and IIL., covering the soeind from the Opie 
the French Revolution to the Treaty of Tilsit, 1807, now ready. Vols. IIT and 
IV. next year. ; 

Napoleonic biography comprises several thousand volumes, yet there is no 
one work in any language which goes into the military side of Napoleon's 
career as fully as the present volumes. In these two volumes there are 
considerably over 100 charts and maps, in addition to a valuable collection.of 
some 130 portraits, including 14 of Napoleon, and more than 100 cuts of 
uniforms and arms of the period. 

Times.—‘‘ He is careful as to his facts and honestly impartial.......The 
chapters on military organisation are admirable.” 

Army and Navy Gazette.—* Our first duty is to commend his ‘ Napoleon’ to our 
readers....... Colonel Dodge writes with soldierly directness...... his volumes are 
fuil of interest....... The plan of the book is excellent. and much praise can be 
given to the execution....... A very valuable contribution to military history,” 





AN EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS, 
JUST PUBLISHED.—is. net; postage, 4d. 


THE CULT of the CHAFING DISH 


By FRANK SCHLOESSER. Crown 8vo, 224 pp., with Decorated Title 
page, Head and Tail Pieces and Binding, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 
Madame.—*‘ One moment the reader is almost overcome with hungry pains 
at the appetising suggestions offered—the next he is laughing his hunger 
away at some witty story or humorous reference. It is quite the most charm. 
ing book on cookery in the English language—scholarly, concise, useful, and, 
above all things, readable.” 
St. James's Gazette.—‘‘ A racy little book, in which capital stories are blended 
with cookery recipes....... The author deserves our eternal gratitude.” 
Baron DE Book-Worms.—“ Mr. Frank Schloesser chats charmingly about 
this domestic joy. Also he supplies a number of recipes for the use of cooks 
who have mastered the simple mystery of the chafing dish.” 





The Book of the Year.—Price Six Shillings. 


REBECCA. By Mrs. Wicen. 


160,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD, AND IT IS STILL IN GREAT 
DEMAND. Geta copy and have a good laugh. 





READY OCTOBER 1l5rs. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 


“rs pees WIGGIN, Author of ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
‘arm,’ &c.; 
MARY FINDLATER, Author of ‘‘ The Rose of Joy”; 
JANE H. FINDLATER, Author of ‘‘ The Daughter of Strife”; 
ALLAN M’AULAY, Author of -‘‘ Black Mary.” 
Crown 8vo, with 6 charming Illustrations in Tint, attractive cover, 3s. 6d, 
A humorous account of a holiday in Devonshire, Four characters are por 
trayed by these four well-known writers, The idea is unique, and is being 
looked forward to with curiosity. 


Four Good Novels. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Illustrated, 6s. 
A TEXAS MATCHMAKER. By Avnoy Apaus, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Log of the Cowboy.” 
A breezy volume, full of humour and sport. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Illustrated, 6s. ‘ 
THE GATE OF THE KISS: a Romance in 


the Days of Hezekiah, King of Judah. By Joun W. Harpine. 
A thrilling story. A beautiful Jewess is the cause of much trouble and 


adventure. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Illustrated, 6s. 


JOAN OF THE ALLEY. By Frepenick Onx 


BARTLETT. * 
A book to read and think over. Similar to Whiteing’s “ No. 5 John Street, 
only dealing with New York. 

JUST PUBLISHED.—3s. 6d. 


HENDERSON. By Rose E. Youne. 


Henderson belongs to the virile and vigorous type of American. Against 
great odds he wins first professional standing, then fame, and finally the 
woman he loves. 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 








(Agency for American Books.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


———_______—— 


HE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
‘A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Founded 
mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. Murray, 

Double Section, “ M—MANDRAGON.” Prepared by Dr. HENRY 


BRADLEY. bs. 


AYS. Edited, 
ELIZA BETHAN CRITICAL ESSAY M.A, a 


own 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. ; 

¥ sum.—* The notes Mr. Gregory Smith supplies are full and correct, 
— htly leaving much still to excite the curiosity of readers, while 
thou’ the sources of the ideas presented. The book is one of the deepest 
indicating rned with the growth of English criticism. We con- 


interest to all conce’ ‘ h IL a. oa 
ala to a piece of work thoroughly well-conceived an¢ carrie 
ert nate the ote of permanent value to students and book-lovers alike. 
% 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF INDIA, from 
B.C. 600 to the Muhammadan Conquest, including the In- 
yasion of Alexander the Great. By VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., 
MR.AS, With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth. 

‘ [Immediately 


NORTH AMERICA. By Prof. Israz Russet. 
(“Regions of the World” Series.) Large 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
net, 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ This latest addition to Mr. Mackinder’s series, ‘ The 
ions of the World,’ is the description of a continent by one who has 
tinental knowledge and experience. Professor Russell is both a teacher 

= anexplorer. While it is natural that North America should mean to him 
seainly the United States, we must remember that the old lake-floors of the 

Great Basin and the snowfields of Alaska have been alike the scene of his 


researches.” 


THE DOMESDAY BOROUGHS. By Apotrsvus 


BALLARD. 8vo, cloth, with 4 Plans, 6s. 6d. net. 


Guardian,—‘‘ All students of England’s history during the Norman period 
will welcome Mr. Ballard’s volume....... The analysis given in these pages of 
the tenurial, internal, and financial organization of what Mr. Ballard defines 
asthe composite and the simple boroughs is most clear, scholarly, and in- 
teresting throughout. The whole book is excellent of its kind, and well 
deserves a place by the side of Professor Maitland’s memorable work, 
‘Domesday Book and Beyond.’ ” 


ENGLISH MEDICINE IN THE ANGLO- 


SAXON TIMES. (The Fitzpatrick Lectures, 1903.) By J. F. 
Payne, M.D. Oxon. With 23 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


ret. 

Nature.—‘In this volume Dr. Payne treats with remarkable learning and 
interest of the art of medicine as it existed among our ancestors before the 
Conquest....... The work is of great value and interest not only to physicians, 
but to scholars, antiquarians, and philologists. It is admirably printed and 
illustrated, and will, we hope, be succeeded by the publication of future 
lectures by the same accomplished physician.” 


THE PREPARATION OF THE CHILD FOR 
SCIENCE. By M. E. Booz. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; or, 
interleaved with writing-paper, 3s. 


TUTTE LE OPERE DI DANTE ALIGHIERI, 


nuovamente rivedute nel testo dal Dr. E. Moore: Con indice 
dei Nomi Propri e delle Cose Notabili, compilato da PAGET 
ToynBEE. Third Edition on ordinary and on India Paper 
immediately. 
Miniature Edition, on India Paper, 3 vols. in case, 10s. 6d, and in 
leather bindings, 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Edited by LEonN DELBos, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


*,* It is hoped that this series may commend itself not only to school- 
masters, but also to parents and others who wish those under their charge to 
read good modern French books, and have hitherto not known what books 
could be put into their hands with absolute safety. 


EIGHT VOLUMES NOW READY :— 
LAMARTINE’S DEUX HEROINES DE LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE. 
«5.0d, 


BALZAC'S LA VENDETTA, and PIERRE GRASSOU. 2s. 
VICTOR HUGO'S BUG-JARGAL. 2s. 

SANDEAU’S MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. 2s. 64. 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S MEMOIRES D’OUTRE-TOMBE. 2s. 6d. 
KARR’S VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MON JARDIN. 2s. 

GOZLAN’S LE CHATEAU DE VAUX. 1s. 6d. 

EXTRAITS DES VOYAGES D’ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 2s. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


DIRR’S COLLOQUIAL EGYPTIAN ARABIC 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of Tourists. Translated by W. H. 
LYALL, With V ocabulary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 


Edited (by 
permission of the Author) in the Roman character, with a 
_— into English, by G. E. WARD. 8vo, paper boards, 
#8, 6d. net, 














HODDER 


MAX PEMBERTON’S 
GREAT ROMANCE OF VENICE. 


BEATRICE 





6/- 6/- 





OF VENICE 


BY 


MAX PEMBERTON, 


Author of “Doctor Xavier,” “Feo,” “Red Morn,” &c. 


With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by 
FRANK DADD, R.I. 





and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 





6/- 











London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 





FRANK T. BULLEN’S 
ROMANCE OF THE TIME OF 
ADMIRAL BLAKE. 
SEA 
PURITANS 


BY 


FRANK T. BULLEN, 


6/- 





Author of “ With Christ at Sea,’ “The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’ ” &e. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


“It is a masterly feat for a novelist of 
other sympathies to invest those sour and 
grim Roundheads with all the might and 
mystery of romance. This is what Mr. Bullen 
has done in a story of the ‘Sea Puritans,’ 
and couched in a language so simple, grace- 
ful, and decisive that the reader is carried 
away by its charm and persuaded by its 
force. Mr. Bullen’s book is a veritable breath 
of sea air, driving away the arid humours 
of erotic fiction.”—DAIZLY NEWS. 








re and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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HARPER’S 


for OCTOBER, Just Published, contains many 


features of especial interest, among them :— 


Algernon C. Swinburne’s 


Comments on “ Othello.” 


Edwin A. Abbey’s 


Illustrations of ‘* Othello.” 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 


“Marriage of William Ashe,” 


Albert E. Sterner’s 


Illustrations of the above. 


Mary E. Wilkins’s 


Story, “The Slip of the Leash,” 


Dr. Simon Newcomb’s 
“The Extent of the Universe.” 


Howard Pyle’s 


Illustrations, “In Necessity’s Mortar.” 


Robt. W. Chambers’s 


“The Case of Mrs. Helman.” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Price One Shilling. 








NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
MADAME DU BARRY. 


Uniform with “ Madame de Montespan,” ‘“ Madame de Pompa- 
dour,” by the Same Author. Demy 4to, with 16 fine Photo- 
gravures, 25s. net. [ Shortly. 


THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES OF 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


CHRISTOPHER HARE. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


H. NOEL WILLIAMS. 


Profound knowledge is here united to considerable literary 
gifts...... These great ladies of a past age seem very real. The 
book is handsomely bound, and there are interesting and 
beautiful Illustrations, including Portraits by Titian, Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Botticelli. 


FICTION. 


NOSTROMO. A TALE OF THE SEABOARD. 

JOSEPH CONRAD. 
A Novel of Present-day Adventure. Revolution, intrigue, the 
tropical shore of a South American Republic, the little seaport 
town, and the mountains beyond afford ample scope for Mr. 
Conrad’s well-known powers. Crown Svo, 6s. [Zmmediately. 


9 . ro 7 - 

FOR HEART-0’-GOLD. 6s. CONSTANCE SMEDLEY. 

«A yomantic novel in the proper sense. There is something of the old 

romance about this pretty tale of prince, swineherd, jester, and princess at 
the ‘ Court of Proper Pride.’ ’’—Times, 


LOVE IN CHIEF. 6s, R. K. WEEKES. 


“A capably written Story of English country society ; with a 
dramatic ending to Dolly’s Fane’s difficulty in choosing between her 
three lovers.” —Zimes. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





—$—$___ 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 


“THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN’ 


Contains the following Articles of Speci 
Interest to all Country Dwellers :— 

IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE. By J. 80. Iq 
TRACHEY. 

SOME EXOTIC OWLS. By Frank Finy, F.Z8, 

THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. By ©. J, 


ORNISH. 


AN OSPREY SHOT IN SURREY. 
UNUSUAL POSITIONS IN TRAP SHOOTING. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS, Partridge Shooting — frig, 


Shootings—Grouse—New Guns—Grouse Disease, 


FROM A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTEBOOK. fo, 
much Food does a Hen Need ?—A Plea for Maize—p; 
Layers on Little Food—Testing Layers by the Year—Sur 
flower Seeds as Food— Cheap Land” which is not Chea 
—Results of Testing Seeds. P 


SCIENCE IN THE FIELDS. Practical Points from 


Government Publications, 


HOW TO BUY A GUN. 


FLOWERS FOR THE WINTER. How to Secure q 
Fine Show. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. The Auto-Cycle 
Club at the Palace—The Cycle Gordon-Bennett—Motorg 


in the City—The Motor Boats in the Manceuvres—Se. 
going Motors—Agricultural Motors. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES. 
THE EATON STUD. Illustrated Photographically, 


SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPH 


SUPPLEMENT GIVEN AWAY 
With Every Copy. 


This Supplement contains 45 Photographs representa 
tive of the Works of the Best Amateur Photographers 
in the Country “THE COUNTY GENTLE- 
MAN” OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 
PRIZES to Competitors :— 


Ist Prize, value £20; 
end Prize, value £4; 
3rd Prize, value £1; 
And 13 Prizes value 10S. each; 
Besides a Special Prize of £2 2s. 


TO ACROSTIC SOLVERS. 


In To-day’s Issue begins a Special New Quarterly Series 
of Double Acrostics, founded on the names of British 
Celebrities. “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
Offers Quarterly Prizes, value £37. 


Ask your Newsagent to reserve you a Copy of 
this week’s 


“COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


Price as usual, 6d. 


Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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mR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S COMEDIES, HIS- 


DIES. Published according to the true Original 
TORIES, AND es added, SEVEN PLAYS, Never before Printed 
Copies. iz. Pericles, Prince of Tyre. The London Prodigal ; The History 
on: ‘Tord Cromwel. Sir John Oldcastle Lord Cobham. The Puritan 
——'s Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of Locrine. The Fourth 
a LONDON. Printed for H. Herringman, E, Brewster, and R, 
Prati, at the Anchor in the New Exchange, the Cranein St. Pauls Church- 

nd i sel Street, Covent Garden, =nnefh 
outeen ha inosimile from the edition of 1685. The price is £4 4s. net. 


CA ee a 
i y otogravure, wi , 258. 3 
Cee Sie Cou = ‘ {The Connoisseurs Library. 
isi me of the “ Connoisseurs Library,” a sumptuous Series 
sae ay — for Collectors and the general public, under the 
g aval Editorsbip of Mr. Cyrit Davenport. Each volume contans about 
= and 30 to 70 Plates in Photogravure Ane! or Colour. P 
* Es work an attempt is made to trace the history of Porcelain both in the 
OE st and in the West. It has been the purpose of the author to dwell 
= the commanding position that China has occupied in that history, and to 
ttost te as far as possible the steps by which the Porcelain of China found its 
; ibe adjacent lands of Corea and Japan, as well as to the nearer East, 
pe finally to Europe. The progress of the short-lived and essentially 
Ei nteenth-Century rt is then followed in the various countries of Western 
ieee The importance of a thorough understanding of the technical side of 
the subject has been constantly borne in mind. 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Apam Swmiru. 
Edited, with an Introduction and numerous Notes, by Epwin Cannan, 
MLA. 2vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

REVISED BY COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. 
CunuirFEe. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. Vol. IL, 4to, 15s. ; Y 

The second and concluding volume of this work, which gives an elaborate 
and connected account of the military operations in South Africa to the 
occupation of Bloemfontein, which the author holds to be the close of the war 
oper. The author has been fortunate enough to secure the co-operation of 
pase commanding officers in the revision of the various chapters, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson Youne. 


i Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. a, 
ate Jacy penaticl book abounds with humour and wisdom, and it is 
written in vigorous and expressive English. All these virtures are rare, even 
singly. In combination they are the more welcome. , Jt is a book in which 
technical knowledge and literary skill go hand in hand.”—Times, ‘ 
- “A very excellent book, dealing with the history of the motor-car and its 
present-day developments, combined with a practical guide to motoring and 
the management of cars. The matter is admirably arranged, the illustra- 
tions are judiciously distributed, and the get-up of the book is in marked 
contrast to the advertisement-ridden motor guides that are so much the 
yogue.”—Pall Mall Gazette. — Pe : ‘ 

“ One of the most interesting contributions to motor literature which has 
yet appeared. Mr. Young’s book has the merit of being valuable to the 
possessor of a motor-car and helpful to the driver, as weil as interesting to 
those who have not yet realised England as ‘a fairy museum where all the 
exhibits are alive and real.’ There are scores of illustrations,”—Daily Mail. 


loww 
MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lady Susan Town- 
Ley. With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
This book has a peculiar interest at the present time, dealing not only with 
the early history of China, its religions, its language, its literature, and its 
government, but giving also the personal impressions of the author, the wife 
of a well-known diplomatist, during her residence in Peking. 


OLD SERVICE BOOKS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By CuristopHeR WorpswortH, M.A., and Henry LITTLEHALES, With 
Coloured and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The Antiquary’s Books. 
“The third of the promising series of ‘ Antiquary’s Books’ is certain to be 
much appreciated. Scholars will find that its pages are thoroughly trust- 
worthy. The introduction yields a great deal of unusual knowledge pertaining 
to the subject. ‘The illustrations, which are exceptionally numerous and 
creditable in execution for a book of mouderate price, are reproductions in 
facsimile from English originals. All save two are, we believe, given here for 
the first time.”—Athenzum. 


GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. 


Chaplain, Crown 8vo, 6s. . : 7 
The purpose of this book is to bring before the public the nobler side of 
asoldier’s life. 
“Father Bull is a racy writer, has an intense admiration for Tommy Atkins, 
and his book is thoroughly readable.”—Birmingham Post. _ 
“Mr. Bull’s brilliant literary style and dry humour make it one of the best 
books of its kind.”—Yorkshive Post. 


NOTES OF AN EAST COAST NATURALIST. By 


A. H. Patterson. Illustrated in Colour by F. Soutueate. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“Mr. Patterson's observations are fresh and pleasantly redolent of the open 

air; many are piquant and all are original. They are accompanied by some 
admirable illustrations in colour.’’—Observer. 


ORDERED TO CHINA. By Witsur J. CHAMBERLIN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. . 
“The letters are those of a tender and high-principled man, gifted with 
faculties of insight and observation developed in a hard and exacting vocation, 
and sweetened by a lively and natural humour.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
“These letters are unlike any collection of travel letters we have ever seen. 
They are written with great simplicity and candour and they are astonishingly 
fresh. Indeed, there is hardly a dull page in the whole book.”—Star. 


THE GARDEN OF ASIA. By Rezcivaup Farrer. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“There is a sense of beauty, a love of sunshine and flowers, and Mr, Farrer 
knows how to handle words. Very delightful.”—Morning Leader, 


REAL LIFE IN IRELAND; or, The Day and Night 
Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By A Reat Pappy. With 19 Coloured Plates by Heats, Marks, &e. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [The Illustrated Pocket Library. 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. By Wii 


SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W.O. Bricstocke. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


[Ihe Arden Shakespeare, 
DOLLY’S THEATRICALS. Illustrated with 24 Coloured 


By Pau Buu, Army 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


THE FIRST GREAT EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
THE SECOND EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, 
A THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


GOD’S GOOD MAN: a Simple Love Story. By Marre 
CoRELLI, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 
On October 13th will be Published 
A NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT HICHENS. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Rozert Hicuens, 


Author of “‘ The Woman with the Fan.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN DEWISLAND. By S. Barine-Gounp. 
8vo, 6s. 

A story of the times of the Rebecca riots in South Wales, and the scene is 

laid in the peninsula of Pembrokeshire, about St. Davids, The story presents 


a — and graphic description of life in this remote corner of Wales at the 
period, 


THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. By Apetine SercEant. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILVER’ POPPY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE. By Justin 
Hunytiy M‘Cartuy, Author of ‘If I were King.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT. By Hmarre 
BELLOoc. With 34 Illustrations by G. K. Cuusterton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SEC 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Author 


of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The scene of this open-air and cheerful story is Norway, and it describes 
the adventures which befell a body of English sportsmen. 
SECOND EDITION. 


GENEVRA. By Cuartes Marriort, Author of “The 
Column.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“As a work of fiction, as an artistic whole, ‘Genevra’ is the best book Mr. 
Marriott has yet given us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A strong and admirable novel. Genevra, Morris, all, in their strengths 
and in their weaknesses, are intensely human.”—Daily Chronicle, 


’ T 
NIGEL’S VOCATION. By W. E. Norris. 
8vo, 6s, 

“We see Mr. Norris to greater advantage here than he has appeared for 
some time.” —Athenzeum, 

‘An admirable story, sound, thoughtful, well considered, quite in his earlier 
and excellent manner,—indeed, it recalls his first and best novel, ‘Mademoiselle 
de Mersac.’”—Times. 

“‘ Here are subtle motives, propriety of manner, delicate art.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
SECOND EDITION. 
LINDLEY KAYS. By Barry Par. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


“The portraiture of Lindley Kays is little short of masterly, amazingly 
true to nature, and presented with freshness and vigour of outline,”—Standard. 

“A book that will last. ‘Lindley Kays’ shows all the reserve and strength 
of a great author, the technique of a practised writer, and yet, from beginning 
to end, it never loses the lightness which Mr. Pain can use so well. In 
‘ Lindley Kays’ Mr, Pain has found his real self. If he neglects lighter work 
to write books like this the gain will be his and ours, and, maybe, that of 
posterity too.”—Morning Leader. 

‘“** Lindley Kays’ is a serious performance and it is good. It is a book to 
be reckoned with, and marks a distinct advance on the part of its author.” 


—Daily Mail. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
ORRAIN. By 8S. K. Leverr-Years, Author of “The 


Honour of Savelli.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘All the usual incidents of the sword-and-cloak style of fiction are to be 
found in ‘ Orrain.’ What is important is that they are narrated with unusual 
skill....... Mr. Levett-Yeats has an eye for natural scenery as well as dramatic 
situations, and wherever his victorious hero journeys we get vivid glimpses 
of picturesque France.”—Athenzum, 

“Tt is a cheerful, stimulating book; its characters are all finely drawn in 
sweeping lines of chivalry.”—Scotsman, 

“‘A remarkable production. An exceptionally brilliant piece of historical 
fiction, and full of incident and adventure.”—Ladies’ Field. 

SECOND EDITION. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 


PLEASE. By Bernarp Capes. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
‘Hogarth might have depicted Diana's progress. Mr. Capes does not wince 


Crown 


By DorotHra GERARD. 


By ARTHUR STRINGER. 


Crown 


at the brutal or shrink from the plain truth. He has no half measures. His 


novel is courageous, individual, and clever beyond ordinary. Its force almost 


amounts to genius.”—Daily Mail. 


“The style of the book is graphic, forceful, and rich; Diana is a new 


personality in the gallery of the women of fiction.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


‘*A very good piece of work. The first three chapters, showing Diana as a 


child, are purely delightful; and all through the book the heroine’s character 
is a really tine study of heartlessness justifying itself. Distinguished alike in 
matter and in manner.’’—Morning Leader. 


‘*A strong, brilliant, and interesting book, which cannot but please every 


one who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance of a Motor. By 


C. N. and A, M. WiLuiamson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A companion to that very popular book, “‘ The Lightning Conductor.” 
«The Princess Passes’ is amply romantic, It is pleasantly full of the 


attractions of a continental itinerary, many of which are furnished forth in 
illustrations, and there is an air of youth and beauty about it all.” 


—Daily Mail. 
“‘ Brimming with the fresh air of quaint byways and mountain passes, and 


running smoothly as the Mercédés to a golden ending.” 


—Illustrated London News. 
“The book sparkles with wit and delights with humour.”’—St. James’s Gazette 
“ Bright, racy, observant, various in incident, and full of chatter and good 


THIRD EDITION. 


humour.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 





Pictures by Miss D. Gwyn Jerrreys. Super-royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE VISIONS OF DOM FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 
VILLEGAS, Knight of the Order of St. James. Made English by R. L, 
From the Edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668, Leather, 2s. net. } 

[Miniature Library. 


A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. 


By Joun Oxennam. Crown 
8vo, 6s 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT.” 
A New Edition. 


By Mary E. Mann, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
y 


Kindly ask for METHUEN’S MONTHLY BULLETIN. It describes all Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books and Ventures, and is sent post-free to any applicant, 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Kssex Street, Strand, W.C, 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 
AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SCOSSSSSSSHSSHSOSHSSOSOSESSOOSOOOOSOOOOD 


A MAGNIFICENT EDITION OF THE 


REMINISCENCES OF 
HENRY ANGELO. 


Iu 2 vols. imperial 8vo. Now for the first time illustrated 
with 70 Illustrations in Mezzotint and Photogravure, 47 of 
which are in Colours, after famous artists of the times. 
With an Introduction by Lord HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
and Notes and a Special Memoir by H. LAVERS-SMITH, 
B.A. Limited to 1,000 Copies for England and the United 
States, £6 6s. net. 


Also a Hand-made Paper Edition, with 10 Portraits printed in 
Colours on imperial 8vo paper, with two extra Coloured 
Mezzotints after Morland in a portfolio, the Portraits being 
duplicated in Monochrome in the book. Limited to 75 num- 
bered copies for England and the United States, £10 10s. net. 


The Illustrations are all after the famous Artists of the time, 
among them being Sir Josoua Reynoups, Romney, DownMAN, 
Cosway, BarTotozz1, RowLANpsow, GILLRAY, MoRLAND, JOHN 
RapHAaEL SmitTH, ENGLEHEART. 


Of the sixty or more Mezzotints, Engravings, and Photogravures 
which illustrate the two volumes of Reminiscences, over forty 
are in colours. Of these about twenty are printed in colours 
from the plates in the style of the originals, and will bear 
comparison with the eighteenth-century colour prints. The 
reproductions of the water-colour drawings are for the most part 
coloured by hand, and are, but for the plate marks, almost 
indistinguishable from the originals. The caricatures and 
kindred subjects are coloured by hand. 


THE SPORTING REPOSITORY, 1822. 
With 22 Coloured Plates by Henry ALKEN, B. MarsHAtu, 
JaMEs BARENGER, and Diguton. Super-royal 8vo, limited 
to 500 Copies, £2 2s. net. 

Large-Paper Edition, in 2 vols., limited to 50 numbered copies, 
with all the Illustrations duplicated in Monochrome, 
£5 5s, net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A STAGE 
COACHMAN. by T. Cross. 2 vols. super 8vo, with 42 
Coloured Plates, from Old Prints by Ponuarp, CooPrrr 
Henperson, NewnHouse, ALKEN, Havett, RowLANDSON, and 
others. Limited to 500 copies, £4 4s. net. 


THE SALMON AND SEA TROUT RIVERS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By Avcustus Grimsuz. 
Profusely Illustrated. Limited to 350 sets, 2 vols. imperial 
8vo, £3 3s. net. 


AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS. 


The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club. Edited by G. 
Birp GRINNELL. Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE EM- 
PEROR ALEXANDER I. AND THE COURT OF RUSSIA. 
By Madame la Comtesse de CuoiszuL-GouFFIER. Translated 
from the Original French by Mary B. Parrerson, with 
Introduction and Notes. 5s. net. 


FROM A VENETIAN BALCONY. By 
Lady Linpsay, Author of “A Christmas Posy,” “The King’s 
Last Vigil,” and other Works. With Illustrations by Chara 
Montausa. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CATHOLIC SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


By Madame Cecrii1a, Religious of St. Andrew’s Convent, 
Streatham, S.W. With Imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
Westminster. Over 500 pp. small 8vo, 3s. net. 





tes 


CO,’S 


4 POPULAR EDITION oF 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S 
STUDY OF WORDS, 


NOW READY.—1s. 6d. net. 
26th Edition, Revised and Enlarged by A. L. MAYHEW 





HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 

AT TE GLOSE Of THE, MIDDLE AGES, By Jouenes Jou 
Vols. F a . ye a i 

Revised Edition Paiperdanet Ary "3 vel ban ee f vole? mint Geen eal 


NEW INDIA, OR INDIA IN TRANG. 


TION. By Sir Henry Corroy, K.C.S.I. §& iditi { 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. een. Se, Berised, 


The first edition of this book appeared in 1885, It has been out of print f 
many years, and is now republished in a revised and enlarged form. Altho a 
it has been rewritten for the most part, there is no change in the method of 


treatment or in the substance of the original work, 





Works by the late LAFCADIO HEARN. 
KWAIDAN: Stories and Studies of Strange 


Things. With 2 Japanese Illustrations, Text Rubricated through 
bound in a striking Cover, crown 8vo, 5s. net. om ool 


GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN, 


2 vols., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 15s. 


OUT OF THE EAST: Reveries and Studies 


in New Japan. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


STRAY LEAVES from STRANGE LITERA- 


TURE: Stories Reconstructed from the Anvarisoheili, Mahabbaratg 
Gulistan, &. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. , 


GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS : Studies 


of Hand and Soul in the Far East. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net, 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. Full 


Illustrated with Photographs and Coloured Plates. No. III. just out, 
Nos. I. and II. ready. 150 pp. large 8vo, 3s. net each part. Printed and 


Produced in Japan, 
An Illus. 


trated Monthly Record of Operations between Japan and Russia, Nos, 
I., II., and IIT. ready. Profusely Illustrated, ls. net each. Also printed 
and Produced in Japan. Each number has a special Map of various parts 
of the country where the present War is in progress. 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE, WITH EASY PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. 
By Tatsut Basa. ‘Third Edition, Revised by Mr. Q. Uxita, with an 
Introduction by Mr. A. Didsy. Crown 8vo, ds, net. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LAVX- 


GUAGE. By the Rev. R. Stiriinc, M.A., M.B., B.S., Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society, Gaza, Palestine. Large 8vo, cloth, 12s, net, 


OPEN COURT PUBLICATIONS. 
ANTS AND SOME OTHER INSECTS. An 


Inquiry into the Psychic Powers of these Animals. With an Appendix on 
the Peculiarities of their Olfactory Sense. By Dr. AuGust Foret, late 
Professor of Psychistry at the University of Ziirich. Translated from 
the German by Professor W1LL1AM Morton WHEELER, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York. Paper, 2s. 6d. 


READINGS FROM MODERN MEXICAN 


AUTHORS. By Frepenric Starr. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net. 


THE AINU GROUP AT THE ST. LOUIS 


EXPOSITION. By Freperic Starr. 
This book does not pretend to be a study of the Ainw. It is 4 simple 
narrative of the Author's journey in Yezo, and a description of the group of 
Ainu he brought to America. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Limited, 


DRYDEN 


HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, W. 
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